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Catalogue  1963-1965 


A TWO-YEAR  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 
AUBURNDALE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


LASELL  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
1963-1965  Catalogue 


Visitors  to  the  College  are  always  wel- 
come. The  administrative  offices  at  1844 
Commonwealth  Avenue  are  open  Mon- 
day through  Friday  from  9 a. m to  4: 
p.  m.  all  year  ( except  holidays)  and  until 
12  noon  on  Saturday  during  the  college 
year.  It  is  requested  that  personal  inter- 
views be  arranged  in  advance  by  letter 
or  telephone. 


One  Hundred  and  Twelfth  Annual  Catalogue  of 

LASELL  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Founded  in  1851  as  Lasell  Seminary 

1963-1965 


Member  of : 

The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools 

The  New  England  Junior  College  Council 
The  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges 
The  American  Council  on  Education 
The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 


1844  COMMONWEALTH  AVE. 


AUBURNDALE  • M A S S A C H U S € T T S 


OBJEaiVES  OF  LASELL  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


The  major  objectives  of  Lasell  Junior  College  are  threefold. 
Primarily,  the  College  is  concerned  with  the  development  in  its 
students  of  intellectual  curiosity,  of  moral,  emotional,  and  spiri- 
tual values,  of  perspective  and  understanding,  and  of  qualities 
of  good  citizenship.  These  aims  are  achieved  by  offering  aca- 
demic, cultural,  counseling,  and  extracurricular  opportunities. 
Second,  Lasell  prepares  its  students  for  careers  and  continued 
higher  education,  and  encourages  maturity  through  the  strength- 
ening in  them  of  a satisfying  personal  philosophy  and  a sense 
of  responsibility  for  their  own  welfare  as  well  as  for  that  of  the 
group.  A third  important  goal  of  the  institution  is  to  develop  in 
those  students  enrolled  in  its  terminal  curricula  the  necessary 
skills  and  proper  attitudes  for  the  attainment  and  maintenance  of 
their  place  in  the  world  of  employment. 

Lasell  also  believes  that  with  proper  encouragement  the  qual- 
ities of  leadership  and  maturity  may  be  advanced  more  rapidly 
and  students  achieve  earlier  the  ability  to  make  wise  decisions 
in  the  two-year  college  than  is  possible  in  the  large  four-year 
institution. 

Instructors  are  sought  who  are  qualified  academically  and  in 
their  ability  to  teach,  and  who  are  endowed  with  qualities  of 
leadership,  enthusiasm,  understanding,  patience,  mature  judg- 
ment, and  loyalty  to  their  profession. 

Rich  in  tradition,  Lasell  provides  the  instructional  environment 
in  which  a student  can  develop  her  potential  to  the  fullest  and 
enjoy  the  results  of  accomplishment,  whether  it  be  in  the  area  of 
creative  effort,  vocational  knowledge  and  skills,  scientific  curi- 
osity, or  the  humanities.  The  College  also  recognizes  its  respon- 
sibility for  preparing  its  alumnae  to  become  successful  wives, 
mothers,  and  homemakers. 
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THE  COLLEGE  CALENDAR  FOR  1963-1964 


1963 

September  19 

September  21 

September  23 
October  4 

November  11 
November  15 
November  27 
December  2 
December  18 

1964 

January  6 
January  30 
January  31 
February  7 
February  10 
February  21 


Thursday,  9-12  m;  Registration  of  New 
1-4:30  p.M  Students 


Saturday,  9 p^M.  Registration  of  Returning 
12m  Students 


Monday,  8:30  a.m. 
Friday,  4:30  p.m. 

Monday 
Friday,  4:30  p.m. 
Wednesday,  12  m 
Monday,  8:30  a.m. 
Wednesday,  12  m. 


First  Semester  Begins 

Last  Day  for  Change  of 
Program 

Veterans  Day  — No  Classes 

End  of  First  Quarter 

Thanksgiving  Recess 
Begins 

Thanksgiving  Recess  Ends 
Christmas  Recess  Begins 


Monday,  8:30  a. m.  Christmas  Recess  Ends 


Thursday 


Reading  Day 


Friday 

Friday 

Monday,  8:30  a.m. 


First  Semester  Final  Ex- 
aminations Begin 
First  Semester  Final  Ex- 
aminations End 
Second  Semester  Begins 


Friday,  4:30  p.m.  Last  Day  for  Change  of 
Program 
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THE  COLLEGE  CALENDAR  FOR  1964-65 


March 

26 

Thursday,  12m 

End  of  Third  Quarter 

March 

26 

Thursday,  12  m 

Spring  Recess  Begins 

April 

6 

Monday'  8:30  a. m. 

Spring  Recess  Ends 

May 

28 

Thursday 

Reading  Day 

May 

29 

Friday 

Second  Semester  Final  Ex- 
aminations Begin 

June 

5 

Friday 

Second  Semester  Final  Ex- 
aminations End 

June 

7 

Sunday,  11  a.  m. 

108th  Annual  Commence- 
ment 

1964 

September 

17 

Thursday,  9-12  m,* 
1-4:30  p.M. 

Registration  of  New 
Students 

September 

19 

Satu  rday,  9 a.  m.  - 
12  M 

Registration  of  Returning 
Students 

September 

21 

Monday,  8:30  a.m. 

First  Semester  Begins 

October 

2 

Friday,  4:30  p.m. 

Last  Day  for  Change  of 
Programs 

November 

13 

Friday,  4:30  p.m. 

End  of  First  Quarter 

November 

25 

Wednesday,  12  m 

Thanksgiving  Recess 
Begins 

November 

30 

Monday,  8:30  a.m. 

Thanksgiving  Recess 

Ends 

December 

18 

Friday,  12  m 

Christmas  Recess  Begins 
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THE  COLLEGE  CALENDAR  FOR  1964-65 


1965 


January 

5 

Tuesday,  8:30  a.ivl 

Christmas  Recess  Ends 

January  28 

Thursday 

Reading  Day 

January  29 

Friday 

First  Semester  Final  Exams 
Begin 

February 

5 

Friday 

First  Semester  Final  Exams 
End 

February 

8 

Monday,  8:30  a.m. 

Second  Semester  Begins 

February 

19 

Friday,  4:30  p.m. 

Last  Day  for  Change  of 
Programs 

February 

22 

Monday 

Washington’s  Birthday  — 
No  Classes 

April 

2 

Friday,  4:30  p.m 

End  of  Third  Quarter 

April 

9 

Friday,  12  m 

Spring  Recess  Begins 

April  20 

Tuesday,  8:30  a.ivl 

Spring  Recess  Ends 

June 

3 

Thursday 

Reading  Day 

June 

4 

Friday 

Second  Semester  Final 
Exams  Begin 

June 

11 

Friday 

Second  Semester  Final 
Exams  End 

June 

13 

Sunday,  11  a.  m. 

109th  Annual  Commence- 

merit 
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THE  LASELL  CORPORATION 


President: 
Vice  President: 
Treasurer: 
Clerk: 


BLAKE  TEWKSBURY 
HELEN  B.  PERRY 
JOHN  L.  ARNOLD 
RICHARD  A.  WINSLOW 


HARRY  V.  ANDERSON,  Waban,  Massachusetts 
JOHN  L.  ARNOLD,  Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts 
DOROTHY  BARNARD  '24,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
HELEN  L.  BEEDE  '21,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
V.  STODDARD  BIGELOW,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
BARBARA  ORDWAY  BREWER  '35,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
ALICE  HILLARD  CORBIN,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
MARION  ORDWAY  CORLEY  ' 1 1,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
RUTH  TURNER  CROSBY  '42,  Newtonville,  Massachusetts 
ROBERT  W.  FICKEN,  Waban,  Massachusetts 
LYDIA  ADAMS  GODSOE  '18,  Camden,  Maine 
MARGUERITE  HOUSER  HAMLIN  '19,  Milo,  Maine 
MAUDE  SIMES  HARDING  '06,  WeUesley  Hills,  Massachusetts 
LOUISE  TARDIVEL  HIGGINS  '37,  Weston,  Massachusetts 
MARTHA  FISH  HOLMES  '25,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
ESTHER  T.  JOSSELYN  '27,  West  Hanover,  Massachusetts 
EGON  E.  KATTWINKEL,  M.D.,  West  Newton,  Massachusetts 
ELIZABETH  HARRINGTON  LOGAN  '49,  Newton  Highlands, 
Massachusetts 

MARJORIE  A.  MACCLYMON  '32,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
PRISCILLA  PARMENTER  MADDEN  '37,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts 
DENTON  G.  NUTTER,  M.D.,  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts 
MILDRED  STRAIN  NUTTER  '17,  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts 
EARL  H.  ORDWAY,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
THERESA  THOMPSON  OSBORNE  '22,  Belfast,  Maine 
EVELINA  E.  PERKINS  '15,  Concord,  Massachusetts 
HELEN  B.  PERRY  '24,  Melrose,  Massachusetts 
CAROL  RICE  '16,  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia 
ROSALIE  BRIGHTMAN  ROSEN  '27,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
ETTA  MACMILLAN  ROWE  'll -'13,  West  Granby,  Connecticut 
IRENE  SAUTER  SANFORD  '06,  Westfield,  Massachusetts 
HELEN  SAUNDERS  '17,  West  Hartford,  Connecticut 
JULIA  CRAFTS  SHERIDAN  '10,  Greenville  Junction,  Maine 
PHYLLIS  RAFFERTY  SHOEMAKER  '22,  Watsonville,  California 
ANTOINETTE  MERITT  SMITH  '23,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
WILDER  N.  SMITH,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
DOROTHY  MOSHER  STONE  '42,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
ARLENE  WISHART  SYLVESTER  '38,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
DOROTHY  INETT  TAYLOR  '30,  Holden,  Massachusetts 
BLAKE  TEWKSBURY,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
DONALD  J.  WINSLOW,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
PRISCILLA  WINSLOW  '35,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 
RICHARD  A.  WINSLOW,  West  Newton,  Massachusetts 
LEONARD  P.  WOLFE,  New  Hampton,  New  Hampshire 
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THE  TRUSTEES  OF  LASELL  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


Chairman:  WILDER  N.  SMITH 

TERM  EXPIRES  1963 

HARRY  V.  ANDERSON,  Waban,  Massachusetts 
ALICE  HILLARD  CORBIN  (Mrs.  A.  F.),  San  Antonio,  Texas 
LYDIA  ADAMS  GODSOE  (Mrs.  W.  H.)  Camden,  Maine 
MISS  HELEN  SAUNDERS,  West  Hartford,  Connecticut 
JULIA  C.  SHERIDAN,  (Mrs.  Philip),  Greenville  Junction,  Maine 

TERM  EXPIRES  1964 

V.  STODDARD  BIGELOW,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
LOUISE  T.  HIGGINS  (Mrs.  C. A.,  Jr.)  Weston,  Massachusetts 
DENTON  G.  NUTTER,  M.D.,  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts 
DONALD  J.  WINSLOW,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
LEONARD  P.  WOLFE,  New  Hampton,  New  Hampshire 

TERM  EXPIRES  1965 

ROBERT  W.  FICKEN,  Waban,  Massachusetts 

THERESA  THOMPSON  OSBORNE  (Mrs.  Donald  C.),  Belfast,  Maine 
MISS  HELEN  B.  PERRY,  Melrose,  Massachusetts 

PHYLLIS  RAFFERTY  SHOEMAKER  (Mrs.  A.  B.),  Watsonville,  Cal- 
ifornia 

BLAKE  TEWKSBURY,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 

TERM  EXPIRES  1966 

JOHN  L.  ARNOLD,  Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts 

ROSALIE  BRIGHTMAN  ROSEN,  (Mrs.  David),  Boston,  Massachusetts 
IRENE  SAUTER  SANFORD  (Mrs.  R.  M.),  Westfield,  Massachusetts 
WILDER  N.  SMITH,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 

TERM  EXPIRES  1967 

MARGUERITE  HOUSER  HAMLIN  (Mrs.  J.  Paul),  Milo,  Maine 
EGON  E.  KATTWINKEL,  M.D.,  West  Newton,  Massachusetts 
EARL  H.  ORDWAY,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
ANTOINETTE  MERITT  SMITH  (Mrs,  W.  N.),  Auburndale, 
Massachusetts 

RICHARD  A.  WINSLOW,  West  Newton,  Massachusetts 


Ex  Officio:  PRESIDENT  OF  LASELL  ALUMNAE,  INCORPORATED 


EXECUTIVE  BOARD 

JOHN  L.  ARNOLD 
EARL  H.  ORDWAY 
HELEN  B.  PERRY 
ANTOINETTE  M.  SMITH 


WILDER  N.  SMITH 
BLAKE  TEWKSBURY 
RICHARD  A.  WINSLOW 
LEONARD  P.  WOLFE 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

JOHN  L.  ARNOLD  WILDER  N.  SMITH 

EARL  H.  ORDWAY  BLAKE  TEWKSBURY 

RICHARD  A.  WINSLOW 
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ADMINISTRATION 


BLAKE  TEWKSBURY,  B.A.,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

President 

B.A.,  Bowdoin  College;  M.A.,  New  York  University;  LL.D., 
Bucknell  University;  Lasell,  1960  — 

JOHN  L.  ARNOLD,  A.B.,  M.B.A.,  LL.B., 

Treasurer 

A. B.,  Bowdoin  College;  M.B.A.,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  ' 

Business  Administration;  L.  L.B.,  Northeastern  University;  i 
Graduate  study,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Lasell, 
1951-  I 

[ 

JUNE  BABCOCK,  B.A.,  M.A.,  j 

Dean  of  Women  ^ 

B. A.,  Wheaton  College;  M.A.,  Cornell  University;  LaseU,  j 

1942-  ; 

INEZ  M.  ATWATER,  B.A.,  M.A.,  ; 

Student  Counselor  and  Placement  Director  \ 
B.A.,  Jackson  College,  Tufts  University;  M.A.,  Boston  Uni- 
versity  Graduate  School;  Graduate  study.  Harvard  University; 
Syracuse  University;  Lasell,  1946  — 

MURIEL  McClelland,  b.s., 

Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Women  and  Director  of  : 
Physical  Education 

Oberhn;  B.S.,  Boston  University;  Boston  School  of  Physical 
Education;  Lasell,  1929  — 

MARY  BLATCHFORD  VAN  ETTEN,  B.A.,  M.A., 

Student  Counselor 

B.A.,  Connecticut  College;  M.A.,  Boston  University  Graduate 
School;  Graduate  study,  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine 
and  Harvard  University;  Lasell,  1939  — 

FACULTY  (1963-1965) 

FRANCES  ATWOOD,  B.S., 

Librarian 

B.S.,  Simmons  College;  Lasell,  1953  — 

HARRIET  W.  ATWOOD,  B.S.,  M.A., 

Instructor  in  Secretarial  Studies 

B.S.  in  P.A.L.,  Boston  University;  M.A.,  Boston  University; 
Graduate  study,  Boston  University;  Lasell,  1946  — 

JUDITH  ANN  BARDEN,  R.N.,  B.S., 

Instructor  in  Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing 

R.N.,  B.S.,  Boston  College  School  of  Nursing;  Lasell,  1962  — 
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FACULTY  (1963-1965) 


CLAIRE  BARRY,  B.S.,  ^ 

Instructor  in  Secretarial  Studies 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  Boston  University;  Ed.M.,  Boston  University; 
Lasell,  1958  — 

CLARISSA  G.  BASSETT,  A.B., 

Instructor  in  Science  ^ 

A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke;  Boston  University,  C.LA.;  Woods  Hole 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory;  Lasell,  1954  — 

WINSLOW  F.  BECKWITH,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  S.T.B.,  Th.D., 

Instructor  in  Religion 

A. B.,  Boston  University;  LL.B.,  Boston  University  Law  School; 
S.T.B.,  Episcopal  Theological  School;  Th.D.,  Boston  Uni- 
versity School  of  Theology;  Lasell,  1960  — 

DAVID  R.  BLISS,  B.S., 

Instructor  in  Social  Studies  Z' 

B. S.,  Northeastern  University;  Graduate  Study,  Northeastern 
University;  Lasell,  1961  — 

ELAINE  C.  CAVANAUGH,  B.S.  in  Ed.; 

Director,  Lasell  Child  Study  Center  z 
Lesley  College;  B.S.  in  Ed.,  Boston  University;  Lasell,  1958  — 

CAROLYN  E.  CHAPMAN,  B.S.,  Ed.M., 

Chairman  of  the  Secretarial  Department  ^ 
B.S.,  Boston  University;  Ed.M.,  Harvard  University;  Lasell, 
1943- 

maria  T.  OROZCO  COBB,  B.A., 

Instructor  in  Spanish  Z 

B.A.,  Boston  University;  Universidad  de  Mexico  Summer 
School;  Lasell,  1940  — 

JEANNE  BUDDING  COUSINS, 

Instructor  in  Dancing  ^ 

Harvard  Summer  School;  Leland  Powers  School;  Sarah  Law- 
rence College;  Monsieur  Lend,  The  Hague;  Madame  Espinosa, 
London;  Lilia  Viles  Wyman,  Boston;  Chester  Hale,  Ted  Shawn, 
Martha  Graham,  New  York;  Lasell,  1945  — 

JUNE  C.  FAGG,  B.S.,M.Ed., 

Instructor  in  Secretarial  Studies  / 

B.S.  in  Ed.,  State  Teachers  College,  Salem,  Mass.;  M.Ed., 
Boston  University;  Lasell,  1960  — 

CHARLES  H.  FIELDER,  B.S.,  M.A., 

Instructor  in  History 

B.S.  in  Engineering,  United  States  Naval  Academy;  M.A., 

Univ.  of  Maine;  Lasell,  1959  — 
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FACULTY  (1963-1965) 


MARGARET  S.  FORD,  B.S.,  M.Ed., 

Instructor  in  Secretarial  Studies 

B.S.,  College  of  William  and  Mary;  M.Ed.,  Boston  University; 
Lasell,  1959  — 

MARGARET  W.  FRENCH,  B.A.,  M.A., 

Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Oberlin  College;  M.A.,  Birmingham-Southern  College; 
Graduate  study,  Radcliffe  College;  Summer  School,  University 
of  Wisconsin;  Middlebury  Language  School;  Boston  University; 
Lasell,  1946  — 

HELEN  B.  GREEN,  A.B., 

Instructor  in  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Boston  University;  Lasell,  1961  — 


MARIE  A.  HAAS, 

Assistant  Librarian 

Copley  Art  School  Middlesex  Secretarial  School;  U.S.  Navy 
Inspection  School;  Advanced  Reference  Course,  Boston  Public 
Library;  Lasell,  1960  — 

BETTINA  H.  HARRISON,  B.S.,  M.A., 

Instructor  in  Science 

B.S.,  University  of  Massachusetts;  M.S.,  Radcliffe  College; 
Lasell,  1940-41,  1959- 

ELINOR  HOAG,  B.S.,  B.S.S.,  Ed.M., 

Instructor  in  English 

B.S.  and  B.S.S.,  Boston  University;  Ed.M.,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity; Graduate  study,  Radcliffe  College,  Boston  University, 
Harvard  University;  Lasell,  1928  — 

ELIZABETH  lARROBINO,  B.F.A.,  B.S.  in  Ed., 

Instructor  in  Art 

B.F.A.,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  College  of  Art;  Lasell,  1962  — 
SOPHIA  J.  JOSEPHS,  B.S.,  M.A., 

Instructor  in  Secretarial  Studies 

B.S.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  New  York  University; 
Graduate  study.  New  York  University;  Lasell,  1943  — 

LYDIA  KAVANAGH,  A.B.,  M.A., 

Instructor  in  French 

A.B.,  Wellesley  College;  M. A., Wellesley  College;  Lasell,  1950- 
1957,  1961  — 

/ GEORGE  W.  LANE,  A.B.,  M.A., 

Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  Boston  University;  M.A.,  Boston  University  Graduate 
School;  Lasell,  1960  — 
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FACULTY  (1963-1965) 


BERNARD  LAZAR,  B.A.,  M.A., 

Dramatics 

B.A.,  Syracuse  University;  M.A.,  Syracuse  University;  Grad- 
uate study,  University  of  California;  Lasell,  1962  — 

RUTH  T.  LINDQUIST,  B.A.,  M.A., 

Chairman  of  the  Science  Department 

B.A.,  Boston  University;  M.A.,  Boston  University;  Graduate 
study,  Univ.  of  North  Carolina;  Oregon  State  Univ.;  Emory 
University;  Lasell,  1944  — 

SHIRLEY  LUND,  A.B.,  S.T.B., 

Instructor  in  Great  Religions 

A. B.,  Boston  University;  S.T.B.,  Boston  University;  Lasell, 
1963- 

NORMA  M.  MACLEOD,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.Ed., 

Instructor  in  Fundamentals  of  Nursing 
R.N.,  New  Eng.  Baptist  Hospital  School  of  Nursing;  B.S", 
Eastern  Nazarene  College;  M.Ed.,  Boston  University;  Lasell, 
1962- 

\LICE  J.  MALLETT,  B.A., 

Instructor  in  Speech 

B. A.,  Converse  College;  Lasell,  1960  — 

RUTH  E.  MANGHUE,  B.S.  in  Ed.;  M.A., 

Instructor  in  Secretarial  Studies 

B.S.  in  Ed.,  Salem  State  Teachers  College;  M.A.,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University;  Lasell,  1954  — 

ROBERT  A.  MARGOLIS,  A.B.,  Ed.M., 

Instructor  in  Social  Studies 

A.B.,  Harvard  College;  Ed.M.,  Northeastern  University  Grad- 
uate School;  Lasell,  1960  — 

KENNETH  C.  MATHESON,  A.B.,  A.M., 

Chairman  of  the  English  Department 
A.B.,  Boston  University,  College  of  Liberal  Arts;  A.M.,  Boston 
University  Graduate  School;  Lasell,  1959  — 

GERTRUDE  A.  MENDELSON,  Mus.  B., 

Tn  struct  nr  in  Klij^ir 

Mus.  B.,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music;  Lasell,  1961  — 

SEBASTIAN  F.  MIGNOSA,  B.S.,  in  Ed.;  M.A., 

Instructor  in  Secretarial  Studies 
State  Teachers  College,  Salem,  Massachusetts;  B.S.  in  Ed., 
Boston  University;  M.A.  in  Ed.,  Boston  University;  Lasell, 
1956- 


FACULTY  (1963-1965) 


CONSTANCE  W.  MILNER,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.Ed., 

Coordinator  of  the  Nursing  Program 
Warren  Academy,  School  of  Nursing;  B.S.  in  Nursing,  Boston 
University;  M.Ed.,  Boston  University;  Lasell,  1956  — 

RICHARD  M.  PACKARD,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 

Chairman  of  the  Social  Studies  Department 
B.A.,  Hobart  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  Har- 
vard University;  Lasell,  1948  — 

BARBARA  H.  PARKHURST,  B.S., 

Instructor  in  Science 

B.S.,  Simmons  College;  Lasell,  1942-1949,  1960  — 

ROBERT  B.  PILSBURY,  B.A.,  Ed.M., 

Instructor  in  Social  Science 

B.A.,  Dartmouth  College;  Ed.M.,  Harvard  University;  Lasell, 
1961- 

LIA  G.  POORVU,  A.B.,  A.M., 

Instructor  in  French 

A. B.,  Wellesley  College;  A.M.,  Radcliffe  Graduate  School; 
Middlebury  French  School;  University  of  Munich;  Middlebury 
Italian  School;  Lasell,  1960  — 

EVELYN  BORDEN  POTTS,  B.S., 

Chairman  of  the  Home  Economics  Department 

B. S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  Graduate  study. 
Vogue  School,  Chicago;  Art  Institute,  Chicago;  Northwestern 
University;  University  of  New  Hampshire;  Lasell,  1944  — 

ETHEL  J.  BIRRELL  RAMSDEN,  B.S.,  M.A., 

Instructor  in  Science 

B.S.  in  Ed.,  Boston  University;  M.A.,  Boston  University; 
Graduate  Study,  Harvard  University,  Columbia  University, 
Marine  Biological  Laboratories,  Woods  Hole;  Lasell,  1962  — 

JAMES  H.  REMLEY,  B.S.,  M.A., 

Director  of  the  Orphean  Club 
B.S.,  Indiana  (Pa.)  State  Teachers  College;  M.A.,  New  York 
University;  Lasell,  1955  — 

DONALD  E.  ROBAR,  B.A., 

Instructor  in  Social  Science 

B.A.,  Univ.  of  Massachusetts;  Graduate  study,  Boston  Uni- 
versity; Lasell,  1961  — 

LUCILE  WELLS  ROBERTSON,  B.S.  in  Ed., 

Chairman  of  the  Retailing  Department 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology;  B.S.,  Framingham  State 


FACULTY  (1963-1965) 


! Teachers  College;  Summer  study,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
! Simmons  College,  and  New  York  University;  Lasell,  1955  — 

I 

tONSTANCE  H.  ROSE,  B.A.,  M.A., 

Instructor  in  Spanish 

B.A.,  Rollins  College;  M.A.,  Boston  University;  Lasell,  1961  — 

ACQUELIN  SAUNDERS,  B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A., 

Chairman  of  the  Art  Department 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  Massachusetts  College  of  Art;  M.A.,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University;  Graduate  study,  Cranbrook 
Academy  of  Art;  Lasell,  1949  — 

VIURIEL  S.  SHEPPARD,  B.S.  in  Ed., 

Instructor  in  Child  Study 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  Potsdam  State  Teachers  College;  Graduate  study, 
Wheelock;  Lasell,  1957  — 

dARILYN  P.  STRANAHAN,  B.A.,  M.A., 

Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  College  of  Wooster,  M.A.,  Boston  University;  Lasell, 
1962- 


:.UCY  J.  SYPHER,  B.A.,  M.A., 


Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Dakota;  M.A.,  Tufts  University; 
Lasell,  1929- 

pANK  C.  TAYLOR  II,  B.A., 

Chairman  of  the  Music  Department 
B.A.,  Yale  University;  Graduate  study,  Oxford  University, 
Harvard  University,  Longy  School  of  Music;  Lasell,  1957  — 


\MELIA  J.  TERRAZANO, 


Instructor  in  Art 

Jackson  Von  Ladau  School  of  Design;  Lasell,  1959  — 


L HARRIET  TINKER,  A.B., 


Instructo  r in  Zo  ology 

A.B.,  Connecticut  College  for  Women;  Graduate  study.  Mount 
Holyoke,  Columbia  University;  Lasell,  1957  — 


THEODORA  A.  TOWER, 

) Graduate  of  Bouve  School 
: 1962- 


Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
of  Physical  Education;  Lasell, 


/ 


(VIRGINIA  L.  TRIBOU,  B.S.  in  P.E.,  Ed.  M., 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
! B.S.  in  P.E.,  Boston  University,  Sargent  College  for  Physical 
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Education,  Ed.M.,  Boston  University;  Graduate  study,  Boston! 
University;  Lasell,  1936  — 

JOAN  VALDINA,  B.S.,  M.Ed., 

Instructor  in  Child  Study\ 
B.S.,  University  of  Massachusetts;  M.Ed.,  Tufts  University;! 
Lasell,  1962  — 

DONALD  H.  WARREN,  B.S., 

Instructor  in  Art 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  College  of  Art;  Lasell,  1956  — 

/ JEAN  WATT,  B.S., 

Instructor  in  Physical  Educatior\ 

B.S.  in  Physical  Education,  Bowling  Green  (Ohio)  State  Uni- 
versity; Lasell,  1946  — 

^ HAZEL  WILCOX  WEDEN,  B.A., 

Instructor  in  English^ 

B.A.,  Wheaton  College;  Graduate  study,  Boston  University. 
School  of  Education;  Lasell,  1948  — 

INEZ  W.  WILLIAMS,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D., 

Instructor  in  Biological  Sciences  \ 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts;  Lasell  1941-; 
57;  1963- 
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Director  of  Admissions 

MARIE  R.  KADEN,  B.S. 

JESSIE  SMITH, 

Secretary  to  the  Director 
SARAH  M.  HATHAWAY 

ELOISE  H.  HUTCHINS 

Recorder, 

HELEN  L.  BEEDE 

LUCY  BOVENZI 

Bursar, 

ALICE  MAY,  B.S. 

SUSAN  KAISER 

MARY  K.  SHEA 

Student  Health  Center: 

R.  EMERSON  SYLVESTER,  M.D., 
College  Physician 
JANE  C.  BARNES,  R.N., 

Head  Nurse 

AMELIA  BURKE,  R.N., 

Assistant 

ELAINE  ROBAR,  R.N., 

Assistant 

GEORGINA  HALEWOOD, 

Secretary 

Dietitian, 

ELIZABETH  W.  SMITH,  B.S. 

FERN  EDSON, 

Assistant 

HELEN  V.  GODDARD, 

Assistant 

Publicity, 

MILDRED  SENIOR 

Alumnae  Secretary, 

MARJORIE  MACCLYMON 

Director  of  Housekeeping, 

HELEN  R.  WALLSTROM 

Bookstore  Manager, 

JUDITH  HENNESSEY 

Buildings  and  Grounds, 

ARTHUR  HICKS, 

Superintendent 

ZIBA  ODOM, 

Assistant 

Offices: 

SUE  BARNES, 

Secretary  to  the  President 
RUTH  A.  BOARDMAN, 

Secretary  to  the  Dean  of  Women 
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SARAH  FLOWERS,  ° 

Secretary  to  Miss  Atwater 
DOROTHY  HARRIS,  lii 

Secretary  to  Mrs.  Van  Etten  se 

WINNIFRED  HILL,  Bi 

Secretary  gf 


ca 

Receptionists:  MRS.  HELEN  ACETO  ca 

MRS.  RUTH  BISHOP 
MISS  GERALDINE  HEALEY  , 

MRS.  MARION  MILLER 

lei 

t 

Resident  Heads:  k 


MRS.  FRED  E.  BAILEY 

MISS  THEDA  R.  BARNES 

MRS.  MIRIAM  BLACK 

MRS.  HELEN  BOOTH 

MRS.  GLADYS  BROWN 

MRS.  MARION  BROWN 

MRS.  AUDREY  BUCKNAM 

MRS.  MARGUERITE  CHANDLER 

MRS.  DORIS  CHICK 

MRS.  CLARA  CHIPMAN 

MRS.  AGNES  GARLAND 


Telephone 

Operators: 


i; 

ii 

MISS  WINIFRED  HOPKINS  x- 
MRS.  KATHLEEN  LAUMANN  f 
MRS.  MARION  F.  MACMAHON 
MRS.  HELEN  PAUL  Iff 

MRS.  FAITH  PETERKIN  k 

MRS.  MARY  E.  RUSSELL  ' 

MRS.  HELEN  S.  SPAULDING  j, 
MISS  DOROTHY  TUTTLE  ^ 

MRS.  RUTH  WEYMOUTH 
MRS.  ALICE  M.  WHITNEY  U 

MRS.  ETHEL  WYLIE  I 

I' 

i 

> 'i 


AGNES  CAWLEY  , 

MARGARET  MARONEY  a 

AGNES  WHITE 


College 

Accompanist:  LOUIS  HAFFERMEHL 


Campus 

Police: 


JOHN  MCCARTHY 
HUGH  SPURLING 
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HISTORY 

Edward  Lasell,  who  had  been  a professor  of  chemistry  at  Wil- 
iams College  since  1833,  had  the  vision  to  found  **a  female 
leminary  of  high  order”  in  Auburndale,  a beautiful  suburb  of 
Boston,  in  1851.  He  was  supported  in  his  enterprise  by  a group 
)f  interested  local  citizens  of  all  major  faiths. 

Lasell  lays  proud  claim  to  being  the  first  ** junior  college”  be- 
:ause  it  has  offered  a continuous  program  on  this  level  of  edu- 
:ation  since  its  founding.  The  last  two  years  of  the  four-year 
Collegiate  Department  of  Lasell  Female  Seminary  were  of  col- 
ege  grade.  **  Terminal”  work  on  the  junior  college  level  was  of- 
ered  at  Lasell  as  early  as  1874. 

From  the  outset  Lasell  students  have  enjoyed  the  historical, 
ultural,  educational,  and  entertainment  advantages  of  Boston 
md  vicinity,  which  represent  an  expanded  campus  with  a ten- 
iaile  radius. 

! The  original  Seminary  grounds  consisted  of  six  acres  where 
he  first  building,  now  historic  Bragdon  Hall,  was  erected  on  a 
lilltop.  The  property  fronts  on  Woodland  Road  which  had  been 
aid  out  in  1664  and  later  became  the  Turnpike  from  Boston  to 
Worcester.  Burgoyne’s  captive  army  marched  by  this  route  in 
[111. 

The  founder,  Edward  Lasell,  died  of  typhoid  fever  in  1852, 
►ut  the  Seminary  was  continued  by  his  brother,  Josiah,  and 
►thers.  Great  emphasis  was  placed  on  music  and  art  in  these 
arly  days. 

Charles  C.  Bragdon  became  Principal  in  1874  and  continued 
Q that  capacity  for  34  years.  Dr.  Bragdon  was  independent  in 
lind  and  character  and  believed  the  chief  business  of  women 
D be  home  making.  Accordingly,  pioneer  courses  in  domestic 
ciences  were  introduced  in  1877  in  spite  of  much  opposition  and 
idicule  on  the  part  of  the  public. 

The  famous  New  England  poet,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 
. neighbor  in  nearby  Cambridge,  wrote  this  sonnet  which  he 
ledicated  to  Lasell  Seminary  on  May  10,  1877. 

HOLIDAYS 

The  holiest  of  all  holidays  are  those 
Kept  by  ourselves  in  sdence  and  apart; 

The  secret  anniversaries  of  the  heart, 

When  the  full  river  of  feeling  overflows. 

The  happy  days  unclouded  to  their  close, 

The  sudden  joys,  that  out  of  darkness  start, 

As  flames  from  ashes;  swift  desires  that  dart 
Like  singing  swallows  down  each  wind  that  blows. 
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White  as  the  gleam  of  the  receding  sail,  | 

White  as  a cloud  that  floats  and  fades  in  air, 

White  as  the  whitest  lily  on  a stream,  t 

These  tender  memories  are; -a  Fairy  Tale  ^ 

Of  some  enchanted  land  we  know  not  where  ^ 

But  lovely  as  a dream  within  a dream.  ^ 

Over  the  years  additions  were  made  to  the  main  building.  A 
gymnasium  and  natatorium  were  provided  in  1881.  ] 

After  a visit  to  Europe  in  1887,  during  which  he  observed  ed-t 
ucational  methods  and  purchased  the  beginnings  of  LaselTs  art  Hi 
collection.  Dr.  Bragdon  created  a national  sensation  by  institut- 
ing military  drill  for  LaselTs  young  ladies;  in  addition,  the 
Lasell  '*crew”  practised  on  the  Charles  River  as  it  does  today,  it” 
During  this  period  LaseU  Seminary  became  so  well-known  na- 
tionally that  it  received  a bronze  medal  for  its  excellence  oiic 
equipment  and  training  from  the  World’s  Columbian  Expositionfis 
held  in  Chicago  in  1893.  ta 

In  1908  Dr.  Guy  Winslow  succeeded  to  the  position  of  Princi  w 
pal  and  remained  as  head  until  1947.  During  his  long  adminis-l' 
tration  many  private  homes  were  purchased  to  be  utilized  asic( 
Senior  Houses.  Woodland  Park  Hotel,  which  had  been  a fashion- 
able ’^country  boarding  house”  for  Boston  society  members  o -li 
the  80’s,  was  also  acquired.  Here  Woodland  Park  School,  £=*’ 
junior  school  under  the  auspices  of  Lasell,  was  established*! 
Later  the  structure  was  used  as  a dormitory;  though  the  build' 
ing  has  now  been  demolished,  its  name  is  preserved  in  a dormitu 
tory  for  freshmen,  Woodland  Hall,  erected  in  1950.  | 

In  1921  the  school  was  transferred  from  private  ownership  t(^^ 
a new  corporation  organized  under  the  law  governing  non  ^ 
profit  educational  institutions,  and  on  March  7,  1932,  the  nam  I 
was  changed  by  legislative  action  from  ** Lasell  Seminary”  t<  p 
"LasellJunior  College.”  j 

By  authority  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  Lasell  grants  th'; 
degrees  of  Associate  in  Arts  or  Associate  in  Science  to  its  grad 
uates. 

Lasell  aims  to  give  young  women,  during  two  short  years,  ‘ 
zest  for  the  adventure  of  learning  and  a more  mature  undei 
standing  of  the  world  in  which  they  live.  Taking  advantage  c 
its  location  in  a great  metropolitan  area,  Lasell  pays  sufficier 
attention  to  the  liberal  arts  and  the  humanities  to  suggest  value 
for  life  and  civilized  existence.  Lasell  also  prepares  for  severf^  iJi 
vocations,  any  one  of  which  gives  a woman  the  security  of  beini  I 
ready  to  perform  useful  community  service.  For  those  who  fei  ^ 
the  need  of  greater  specialization  in  a chosen  field,  Lasell  offei  ^ 
an  introductory  education  which  trains  students  for  transfer  t 
senior  colleges. 
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.OCATION 

The  College  is  in  Auburndale,  a”  Village”  of  the  suburban  city 
f Newton.  Trains,  buses,  rapid  transit  (M.T.A. ),  and  local 
axis  afford  convenient  access  to  Boston.  Trains  for  New  York 
Ind  the  West  stop  at  nearby  Newtonville.  Boston’s  Logan  Inter- 
national Airport  is  popular  with  Lasell  students  whose  homes 
Ire  outside  the  New  England  area. 

i The  campus  is  located  one-half  mile  from  circumferential  Route 
128  which  circles  the  metropolitan  area  from  the  South  Shore  to 
lie  North  Shore  (exit  Route  16  or  Route  30).  The  eastern 
kminus  of  the  Massachusetts  Turnpike  adjoins  Route  128. 

GROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS 

^ The  grounds  of  the  College  encompass  forty  acres  and,  for  the 
iiost  part,  front  upon  Woodland  Road.  The  spacious  green 
fiwns  and  hillsides,  the  trees  and  flowers,  provide  an  attractive 
etting.  There  are  pleasant  walks  in  the  residential  neighborhood, 
ind  the  recreation  field,  the  Charles  River,  Haskell  Pond,  and  the 
(Ve  tennis  courts  afford  abundant  opportunity  for  healthful  out- 
loor  activity. 

1 The  offices  of  administration  are  located  in  two  buildings  at 
(844  Commonwealth  Avenue  and  Cheswick  Road.  At  this  address 
ire  offices  of  Admissions,  Bursar,  Counselors,  Dean  of  Women, 
nd  President. 

The  residence  houses  are  homelike,  well  arranged  and  furnished, 
nd  thoroughly  comfortable.  Bragdon  Hall  is  the  main  building 
f the  group.  In  it  are  lounges,  classrooms,  the  library,  and  an 
rt  studio.  The  three  floors  are  used  as  a freshman  dormitory, 
s is  Gardner  Hall. 

. Carter  Hall  is  connected  with  Bragdon  Hall  and  contains  a 
imall  assembly  hall,  a swimming  pool,  and  laboratories  and 
jcture  rooms  for  home  economics  and  other  classes.  Blaisdell, 
(iriggs.  Carpenter,  Chandler,  Clark,  Conn,  Converse,  Cushing, 
[)raper,  Haskell,  Hawthorne,  Karandon,  Ordway,  and  Pickard 
re  senior  residence  houses.  Each  house  accommodates  a group 
<f  eight  to  thirty  students  with  a resident  head. 

Woodland  Hall,  a freshman  dormitory  and  central  dining 
all,  was  completed  in  1950.  Winslow  Hall,  an  auditorium- 
lymnasium,  combines  facilities  for  dramatic  productions  and 
ollege  assemblies,  receptions,  dances,  musical  organizations, 
nd  the  physical  education  program. 

I Wass  Science  Building  has  been  in  use  since  1955.  This  mod- 
rn  three-story  structure  houses  general  classrooms  and  well 
quipped  laboratories  for  anatomy,  physiology,  zoology,  biol- 
gy,  chemistry,  and  medical  technology. 

Keever  Infirmary  contains  eleven  rooms  equipped  to  serve  the 
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health  needs  of  students  and  is  attended  by  resident  nurses.  Th 
Recreation  Center  (called  **The  Barn”)  houses  the  postoffice,  th 
bookstore,  a snack  bar,  and  two  lounges.  Nellie  Plummer  Ha 
contains  the  Alumnae  Association  offices. 

Farrington  Hall,  a Victorian  mansion  famous  as  a local  lane 
mark,  has  been  completely  renovated  to  supply  ten  classroomj 
Berkeley  House  accommodates  the  Child  Study  Center. 

Nason,  Bancroft,  Kirby  and  several  other  College-owne 
houses  provide  residence  for  members  of  the  faculty  and  staf 
A new  building  completed  in  1963  provides  nine  classroom 
for  the  Secretarial  Department,  an  audio-visual  aids  room,  an 
five  general  classrooms. 
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EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

Lasell  offers  two  years  of  study  following  a student’s  gradua- 
tion from  secondary  school.  The  work  leading  to  advanced 
standing  in  a senior  college  or  university  includes  a program 
selected  from  the  following  group  of  subjects:  English,  languages, 
sciences,  mathematics,  social  studies,  and  electives. 

The  general  terminal  courses  are  designed  for  those  students 
who  do  not  wish  to  spend  four  years  in  college  but  who  do  feel 
the  need  of  training  and  study  after  high  school  which  will  help 
them  in  living  and  working  with  people. 

Special  terminal  vocational  curricula  are  designed  for  those 
students  who  are  interested  in  preparing  for  careers  in  home  eco- 
nomics, child  study,  art,  retailing,  executive  and  medical  secre- 
tarial training,  and  nursing. 

Pre-professional  courses  are  offered  to  prepare  students  for 
schools  of  occupational  therapy,  physical  therapy,  and  for  hos- 
pital training  in  laboratory  technology,  and  schools  of  nursing 
where  preference  is  given  to  women  who  have  had  some  college 
work. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  endeavors  to  select  those  students 
whose  previous  records  show  that  they  are  able  to  profit  by 
attendance  at  a junior  college.  Applicants  for  the  Nursing  Pro- 
|gram  should  see  special  requirements  elsewhere  in  this  catalogue. 

; As  a further  aid  in  an  effort  to  maintain  a representative  group 
!of  students  who  will  profit  by  the  opportunities  offered  at  Lasell, 
it  is  desirable  that  some  member  of  the  Admissions  Committee 
have  a personal  interview  with  each  applicant.  When  this  is  not 
jpossible,  owing  to  distance,  it  may  be  arranged  to  have  an 
ialumna  of  the  College  designated  by  the  Admissions  Committee 
serve  in  lieu  of  the  Committee. 

The  Application  for  Admission  must  be  signed  for  each  appli- 
icant  by  the  parent  or  guardian.  When  the  application  is  filed,  a 
transcript  blank  is  requested  of  the  principal  of  the  school  last 
attended,  to  be  filled  out  and  returned  to  the  Committee  on 
Admissions. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  a student  must  have 
graduated  from  an  approved  secondary  school  with  a record, 
preferably  with  16  college  preparatory  units,  satisfactory  to  the 
Committee  on  Admissions.  All  applicants  are  required  to  take 
the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
i Board.  The  Committee  may  accept  applicants  with  high  aca- 
f demic  averages  as  soon  as  the  transcript  and  all  recommenda- 
' tions  have  been  filed. 
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ADVANCED  STANDING 

A limited  number  of  students  are  admitted  each  year  with 
transfer  credit  from  other  colleges.  A student  entering  with  ad- 
vanced standing  must  fulfill  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  freshman  class.  As  the  number  applying  for  admission 
usually  exceeds  the  number  that  can  be  accommodated  in  the 
dormitories,  transfer  applications  are  considered  only  after  all 
students  who  have  been  at  Lasell  for  one  year  have  been  as-  j 
signed  rooms.  | 

I 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  TRANSFER  TO  SENIOR  COLLEGES  | 

To  obtain  recommendation  for  advanced  standing  on  transfer, 
a student  must  in  general  earn  a B average  or  higher.  She  may  | 
have  to  take  certain  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  I 
Achievement  Tests,  or  other  tests  as  requested  by  the  senior  col-  i 
lege.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  content  as  well  as  the  quality  j 
of  both  the  preparatory  school  and  the  junior  college  programs 
must  be  satisfactory  to  the  college  which  the  student  desires  to 
enter,  whether  her  purpose  is  to  pursue  a liberal  arts  or  a voca-  I 
tional  course.  Requirements  vary  and  results  will  generally  be  ' 
more  satisfactory  to  Lasell  and  to  the  student  when  her  wishes  i 
are  stated  and  discussed  at  the  outset.  Experience  shows  that  a 1 
student  is  best  prepared  for  senior  college  work  by  taking  in  her  i 
preparatory  program  English,  history,  mathematics,  foreign  : 
languages,  and  laboratory  sciences,  and  then  in  electing  the  Lib- 
eral Arts  curriculum  during  her  two  years  at  Lasell.  | 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

A graduate  of  Lasell  receives  the  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts 
or  Associate  in  Science  according  to  her  curriculum.  The  specific  i 
requirements  for  the  different  curricula  will  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages.  In  general  it  may  be  said  here  that,  in  addition 
to  the  requirements  for  admission  to  full  freshman  standing  al- 
ready outlined,  a student  must  complete  sixty-five  semester  hours  li 
of  academic  and  technical  work,  including  ENGLISH  101-102  i 
and  at  least  twelve  additional  hours  in  Liberal  Arts  subjects,  i 
This  figure  is  based  on  a minimum  program  of  fifteen  credit  j 
hours  per  semester,  plus  the  courses  in  Physical  Education  (four  i 
credit  hours)  and  in  Orientation  (one  credit  hour)  required  of  a 
all  students.  Candidates  for  either  of  the  Lasell  degrees  must 
also  have  been  regularly  enrolled  full-time  students  of  the  Col- 
lege for  at  least  one  academic  year. 

Students  receiving  Medical  Secretarial  and  Executive  Secretarial 
diplomas  must  complete  the  requirements  of  the  curricula  as  out- 
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ACADEMIC  INFORMATION 


The  Academic  Procession 


lined;  those  completing  only  intermediate  level  courses  in  short- 
hand and/or  typewriting  receive  Secretarial  diplomas. 

Although  the  passing  grade  is  D,  a C average  is  required  for 
graduation.  First  and  third  quarter  grades  are  tentative;  those 
ithat  come  at  the  end  of  each  semester  determine  the  student’s 
actual  academic  standing. 

The  curricula  outlined  in  the  following  pages  are  subject  to 
reasonable  modification,  but  the  courses  elected  should  be  co- 
herent and  adapted  to  the  abilities  and  requirements  of  the  indi- 
vidual student.  Before  a student  will  be  admitted  to  classes,  her 
program  must  receive  the  approval  ofher  academic  adviser. 
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CURRICULA 


V 


ART 

The  Art  Department  strives  to  promote  the  Lasell  ideal  in; 
making  it  possible  for  the  student  to  combine  a well-rounded 
liberal  arts  education  with  specialized  vocational  training.  Every! 
art  major  is  prepared,  to  the  extent  of  her  ability,  for  further 
work  in  art  school  or  for  apprenticeship  in  the  professional  field.!' 
Academic  and  creative  courses  in  art  are  also  offered  to  non-' 
art  majors  interested  in  art  as  a cultural  background,  as  an 
avocation,  or  in  its  application  to  the  everyday  problems  of. 
the  consumer  and  homemaker. 

The  Department  offers  four  majors,  all  leading  to  the  Asso-| 
ciate  in  Arts  degree.  The  INTERIOR  DESIGN  major  prepares! 
the  student  to  combine  color  and  texture,  furniture  and  fabrics,! 
in  harmonious  interiors  and  to  interest  the  prospective  client  inj 
her  creations.  To  this  end  the  student  is  taught  how  to  develop 
ideas  effectively  and  to  illustrate  them  with  convincing  drawings, 
and  three-dimensional  models.  A maximum  of  training  is  given! 
in  both  the  aesthetic  and  practical  aspects  of  the  field,  for  use! 
professionally  or  as  a homemaker.  Good  taste  and  design] 
sense  are  developed  along  with  a familiarity  with  materials  and 
sources  of  supply  useful  to  the  practicing  decorator. 

For  the  student  with  a flair  for  styles,  the  FASHION  major 
affords  the  necessary  training  in  drawing  fashion  figures  and, 
accessories  and  in  planning  and  rendering  the  layouts  used  ir 
the  art  departments  of  stores  and  fashion  publications.  A stud> 
of  contemporary  designers  and  illustrators  is  included  in  the 
major  to  further  the  student’s  understanding  of  fashion  cycles 

In  the  ADVERTISING  DESIGN  major  the  power  of  the  well 
designed  and  carefully  planned  advertisement  in  the  successfu! 
merchandising  of  a product  is  stressed  and  illustrated  in  the  pro 
jects  covered.  Instruction  develops  the  design  and  technical  skil 
of  the  student  and  introduces  her  to  the  fundamentals  of  he]' 
specialty. 
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ART 


IRT 

I FIRST  YEAR  CREDIT  HOURS 


First  Second 
Semester  Semester 


Art 

103-104  Hist.  & Apprec. 

of  Art  I 

3 

3 

Art 

105-106  Drawing  and 

Design 

3 

3 

Art 

107  Drafting  and  Sketching 

1 

- 

Art 

109-110  General  Crafts 

2 

2 

Art 

112  Figure  Drawing 

- 

1 

Art 

121-122  Lettering 

1 

1 

English 

101-102  Freshman  English 

3 

3 

Elective: 

Liberal  Arts  subject  re- 

quired 

2-4 

2-4 

Orientation  * 

(1) 

Physical 

Education  * 

(1) 

(1) 

15-17 

15-17 

SECOND  YEAR 

Art 

201-202  Hist.  & Apprec. 

of  Art  II 

3 

3 

Art 

203-204  Painting 

2 

2 

Art 

205-206  Figure  Drawing 

2 

2 

Art  Major 

Advertising,  Crafts,  Fashion 

Illustration  or  Interior  Design  4 

4 

Electives: 

5-7 

5-7 

Physical 

Education  * 

(1) 

(1) 

16-18  16-18 


I Course  required,  but  does  not  carry  academic  credit. 


1 
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CHILD  STUDY 


A valuable  contribution  to  both  community  life  and  the  home 
can  be  made  by  the  young  woman  trained  in  Child  Study.  In 
view  of  this  dual  role  the  Lasell  Child  Study  Department  offers 
two  major  programs  in  the  field,  both  leading  to  the  Associate 
in  Science  degree.  The  first  of  these  is  the  CHILD  STUDY 
TRANSFER  major,  which  is  designed  to  fill  the  special  require- 
ments of  the  student  interested  in  becoming  a thoroughly  trained 
nursery  school  teacher. 

The  need  for  teachers  specifically  trained  to  work  with  young 
children,  and  possessing  professional  experience  in  the  problems 
of  childhood  growth  and  pedagogy,  is  urgent  and  becoming 
more  so  every  day,  and  the  qualified  graduate  in  nursery  school 
work  will  find  innumerable  attractive  job  opportunities  awaiting 
her.  Students  interested  in  preparing  for  a career  in  nursery 
school  teaching  should  elect  the  Transfer  major  in  Child  Study 
and  be  prepared  to  continue  through  to  their  Baccalaureate 
degrees  after  their  graduation  from  Lasell.  To  avoid  time-con- 
suming duplication  of  effort.  Child  Study  Transfer  majors  are 
strongly  urged  to  have  their  Lasell  programs  approved  by  the 
professional  school  to  which  they  intend  to  transfer. 

The  Child  Study  Department  also  o’ffers  a number  of  courses 
which  provide  a valuable  background  to  the  understanding  ol 
the  growth  and  training  of  children  in  the  setting  of  family  life 
These  courses  constitute  the  CHILD  STUDY  NON- TRANSFEE 
major,  and  are  designed  for  the  student  who  enjoys  working 
with  children  and  wants  to  attain  basic  information  about  child 
hood  behavior  to  apply  in  her  own  home  or  in  some  form  o 
community  service. 

A special  feature  of  the  Child  Study  Program  is  the  Laseli 
CHILD  STUDY  CENTER.  Here  students  have  an  opportunity 
to  watch  a model  nursery  school  in  operation  under  the  direc 
tion  of  a graduate  specialist  trained  in  the  field.  The  Center 
which  is  attended  by  a cross  section  of  children  from  the  com 
munity,  is  fully  equipped  with  standard  recreational  and  educa 
tional  devices  currently  in  use  in  American  nursery  schools! 
Students  are  able  to  observe  the  group  behavior  of  children  ur 
der  scientifically  controlled  conditions.  At  other  times  they  ar 
themselves  allowed  to  participate  in  the  supervision  of  the  Cer 
ter,  and  thus  emerge  from  the  course  with  both  theoretical  ami 
practical  experience  in  nursery  education. 
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CHILD  STUDY 


CHILD  STUDY  (Transfer) 


FIRST  YEAR  CREDIT 


First 

Semester 

Child  Study  101-102  Child  Develop- 
ment 3 

English  101-102  Freshman  English  3 
Music  101-102  Int.  to  Instru- 
mental Music 


Music 
Science 
Social  Studies 


Social  Studies 

Speech 
Orientation  * 
Physical 
Education  ♦ 


or 

105-106  Basic  Music 
107-108  General  Biology 
101-102  History  of  Civili- 
zation 
or 

111-112  Sociology  and 
Social  Problems 
105-106  Speech 


1-3 

4 


16-18 


SECOND  YEAR 

Art  103-104  Hist.  & Apprec. 

of  Art  I 3 

Child  Study  201-202  Orient. -Childhood 

Education  4 

English  Literature  Elective  3 

Psychology  201  Introductory 

Psychology  3 

Psychology  204  Child  Psychology 

Elective(s):  Liberal  Arts  subject(s) 

recommended  3-5 

Physical  / 1 x 

Education*  

16-18 

Course  required,  but  does  not  carry  academic  credit. 


HOURS 

Second 

Semester 

3 

3 


3 

4 


3 

2 


(1) 


18 


3 

4 
3 


3 

3-5 

(1) 

16-18 
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CHILD  STUDY 


CHILD  STUDY  (Non-Transfer) 


FIRST  YEAR 


CREDIT  HOURS 


First 

Semester 

Child  Study  101-102  Child  Develop- 


ment 3 

English  101-102  Freshman  English  3 

Music  105-106  Basic  Music  1-3 

Science  103-104  Anatomy  and 

Physiology  3 

Speech  105-106  Speech  2 

Elective:  Liberal  Arts  subject 

required  3 

Orientation  * ( 1 ) 

Physical 

Education*  (1) 


Second 

Semester, 


3 

3 

3 

3 

2 


15-17  17 


SECOND  YEAR 


Child  Study 

201-202 

Orient.-Childhood 

Education 

4 

4 

Child  Study 

203-204 

Art  for  Childhood 

Education 

3 

3 

Child  Study 

207-208 

Children’s 

Literature 

2 

2 

Psychology 

201 

Introductory 

Psychology 

3 

- 

Psychology 

204 

Child  Psychology 

- 

3 

Elective  (s) : 

3-6 

3-6 

Physical 

Education  * 

(1) 

(1) 

15-18 

15-18. 

* Course  required,  but  does  not  carry  academic  credit. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 


Home  Economics  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  most  satisfying 
ranches  of  study  for  the  young  woman  of  today  since  it  pre- 
ares  her  not  only  for  marriage  but  also  for  a wide  variety  of 
►b  possibilities  in  the  business  world. 

The  Home  Economics  Department  offers  training  and  exper- 
nce  in  two  different  specialties,  each  leading  to  the  Associate 
i Science  degree: 

The  FOODS  AND  NUTRITION  major  is  a course  of  study 
reparing  the  student  for  the  position  of  assistant  dietitian  in  a 
ospital,  school  lunchroom  assistant,  tea-room  or  restaurant 
aining  programs.  Intensive  training  is  given  in  the  causes, 
nnptoms,  and  dietetic  treatment  of  all  diseases  appropriate  to 
is  category.  One  full  semester  is  devoted  to  the  study  and 
reparation  of  carefully  planned  and  nutritionally  sound  disease 
letaries  for  specific  illnesses.  Normal  nutrition  in  health,  from 
re-natal  care  through  infancy,  childhood,  adulthood  to  old 
i?e  is  also  covered  in  this  major. 

The  CAFETERIA  AND  RESTAURANT  MANAGEMENT 
iiajor,  specially  arranged,  treats  all  aspects  of  food  service  to 
le  public  in  school  or  industrial  cafeterias,  hospitals,  or  res- 
Lurants.  Practical  experience  is  gained  through  training  andob- 
jrvation  carried  out  in  a carefully  selected  group  of  nearby 
□spitals  and  restaurants. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 


1 


HOME  ECONOMICS  (FOODS  AND  NUTRITION) 


FIRST  YEAR  CREDIT  HOURSji 


First 

Second  | 

Semester 

Semesterf 

English 

101-102  Freshman  English  3 

3 f 

Home 

Economics 

121-122  Foods  3 

3 f 

Science 

111-112  General  Chemistry 

« 

1 

Science 

or 

113-114  College  Chemistry  3-4 

3-4  1 

Social  Studies 

111-112  Sociology  3 

3 1 

Elective: 

As  recommended  by  Adviser  3-4 

3-4  f 

Orientation  * 

(1) 

Physical  f 

Education  ♦ 

(1) 

(i)f 

if 

15-17 

7^ 

15-17  * 

it" 

Home 

SECOND  YEAR 

lie 

ii 

: i 

Economics 

221  Introductory 

1 ^ 

Nutrition  3 

- \k 

Home 

li- 

Economics 

222  Therapeutic 

li 

Nutrition 

3 Ik 

Psychology 

201  Introductory 

1 

Psychology  3 

■ 11 

Psychology 

202  Psychology  of 

i 

n- 

Personality 

3 '!k 

Science 

Biological  Science  Elective  3-4 

3-4  ^1, 

Social  Studies 

230-231  Principles  of 

U 

Economics  3 

3 r 

Elective: 

As  recommended  by  Adviser  3 

3 k 

Physical 

Education  ♦ 

(1) 

(1),!: 

15-16  15-16  it 


♦ Courses  required,  but  does  not  carry  academic  credit. 
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LIBERAL  ARTS 


One  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  the  Lasell  educational 
eal  is  the  belief  that  a young  woman’s  college  training  ought 
►t  to  be  confined  to  the  area  of  her  vocational  specialty  alone, 
t that  it  should  also  be  conducive  to  a fulfillment  of  her  po- 
itialities  as  a person  and  to  her  contentment  and  effectiveness 
a member  of  society.  The  traditional  assumption  of  American 
ucation  is  that  the  Liberal  Arts  can  make  the  most  important 
ntribution  to  the  realization  of  the  second  half  of  this  ideal. 
Possibly  chief  among  the  virtues  of  the  Liberal  Arts  as  an  in- 
lectual  discipline  is  that  their  influence  on  life  is  not  to  be 
aasured  by  any  fluctuating  standard  ofmere  commercial  utility, 
t that  they  tend  rather  to  manifest  their  power  in  a lifelong 
ocess  of  maturation  of  the  individual’s  capacity  to  think,  to 
jcriminate,  and  to  enjoy.  Granted  the  student’s  enthusiasm 
d a certain  intelligence,  study  of  the  Liberal  Arts  can  make 
incalculable  addition  to  the  refinement  of  her  taste  and  to  the 
pth  and  intensity  of  her  life  in  general. 

\ feature  of  a Lasell  education  is  the  care  with  which  all  cur- 
ula  have  been  organized  to  achieve  a correct  balance  of  tech- 
lal  courses  in  any  of  the  various  fields  of  specialization  offered 
th  courses  of  a purely  cultural  nature  in  the  area  of  the  Lib- 
il  Arts.  Certain  minimum  requirements  in  the  Liberal  Arts  are 
j^cified  in  all  of  the  curricula,  but  by  a judicious  use  of  her 
ctives  a Lasell  girl  can,  regardless  of  her  major  field,  graduate 
|:h  an  introduction  to  philosophy,  the  social  sciences,  literature 
,d  the  arts  sufficient  to  guide  her  reading  and  stimulate  her 
lellectual  growth  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

n addition  to  this  basic  contribution  to  the  culture  of  the  tech- 
L^ally  trained  student,  Lasell  also  offers  a Liberal  Arts  major 
iiding  to  the  Associate  in  Arts  degree.  This  major  is  designed 
[ serve  two  types  of  student  particularly:  the  girl  who  wants  a 
.1  four-year  Liberal  Arts  education  and  plans  to  transfer  to  a 
uior  college  after  her  graduation  from  Lasell,  and  the  girl  who 
lares  this  belief  in  the  importance  of  the  Liberal  Arts  in  the  cul- 
.e  of  the  individual  but  who  cannot,  for  any  of  a variety  of 
(Lsons,  devote  four  years  to  their  study. 

The  PRE- PROFESSIONAL  curriculum  is  devoted  to  the  pre- 
I ratory  training  of  the  student  who  plans  to  continue  with  ad- 
mced  work  in  some  professional  field  (other  than  those  already 
tntioned  in  the  foregoing  pages)  after  her  graduation  from 
jsell.  The  curriculum  is  made  up  on  an  individual  basis  to 
cisfy  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  professional  school  of 
h student’s  choice.  This  curriculum  is  of  special  interest  to  the 
:il  who  intends  to  be  a physio-therapist  or  occupational  ther- 
i]  st,  or  to  the  nursing  student  who  prefers  to  get  her  training 
r.  a hospital  school  of  nursing  rather  than  in  the  three-year 
asell  program. 


LIBERAL  ARTS 


LIBERAL  ARTS  (PRE- PROFESSIONAL) 


FIRST  YEAR  CREDIT  HOURS 

First  Second 
Semester  Semester 


English 

101-102  Freshman  English 

3 

3 

French 

Elementary,  Intermediate 

or  Advanced 

j 

or 

i( 

Spanish 

Elementary,  Intermediate 

or  Advanced 

3-4 

3-4 

fC 

Science 

101-102  Zoology 

or 

r 

Science 

107-108  General  Biology 

11 

or 

h 

Science 

113-114  College  Chemistry 

lai 

or 

Mathematics 

201-202  College  Algebra- 

Trigonometry 

3-4 

3-4 

to 

Social  Studies 

101-102  History 

of  Civilization 

L 

or 

ici 

Social  Studies 

201-202  American  History 

3 

3 

Elective: 

Liberal  Arts  subject 

*Sl 

required 

3 

3 

h 

Orientation  ♦ 

(1) 

(a 

Physical 

d 

Education  * 

(1) 

'lor 

15-17 

15-17 

!’& 

:iio 

SECOND  YEAR 

iiivi 

M 

;lOti 

ih 

English 

Literature  Elective 

3 

3 

‘f-.V 

French 

Intermediate  or  Advanced 

lira 

or 

M 

Spanish 

Intermediate  or  Advanced 

3-4 

3-41 

Electives: 

Liberal  Arts  subjects 

m 

required 

9-10 

9-10^ 

fSi 

Physical 

S'u 

Education  * 

(1) 

(1) 

I 

®a, 

15-17 

15-17.^ 

1 1 

* Course  required,  but  does  not  carry  academic  credit. 
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EXECUTIVE  SECRETARIAL 


I 


In  keeping  with  the  best  interests  of  both  business  and  the 
dividual,  the  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARIAL  curriculum  is  de- 
nned to  produce  secretaries  equipped  with  business  skills  de- 
anded  by  employers  today  and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  the 
eans  of  obtaining  contact  with  cultural  and  extracurricular  ex- 
riences  conducive  to  more  effective  living. 

The  technical  courses  in  the  Secretarial  curriculum  have  been 
anned  to  offer  not  only  the  basic  vocational  skills  in  short- 
ind  and  typewriting,  the  operation  of  business  machines,  filing, 
laintenance  of  financial  records,  and  business  forms,  but  also 
I prepare  the  Secretarial  graduate  to  appreciate  the  special 
Ibblems  of  business,  and  to  understand  and  accept  the  respon- 
Dilities  which  will  be  given  her.  Supplementary  elective  courses 
;osen  from  a wide  field  of  Liberal  Arts  subjects  assist  the  new 
i:retary  to  enter  upon  her  career  in  business  as  a competent 
lid  well-informed  young  woman. 

Standards  of  proficiency  in  the  fundamental  secretarial  skills 
I shorthand  and  typewriting  are  purposely  high,  and  the  student 
I expected  to  exceed  the  minimum  requirements  in  both  speed 
i d accuracy  if  she  wishes  to  achieve  success  in  the  highly  com- 
ititive  search  for  the  top  secretarial  positions  in  the  business 
Drld. 

Every  year  graduates  of  the  Lasell  Secretarial  Department  go 
l o responsible  careers  in  the  various  fields  of  law,  insurance, 
ivertising,  manufacturing,  education,  radio,  and  aviation,  and 
uerever  else  well-trained  and  well-educated  clerical  or  secre- 
rial  assistants  are  in  demand.  In  general,  secretarial  training 
Ives  the  way  to  earning  a livelihood,  to  building  a prolonged 
•reer  in  business,  or  to  filling  a place  of  leadership  and  re- 
iDnsibility  in  industry,  the  community,  or  the  home. 

A special  feature  of  the  Secretarial  curriculum  is  the  Business 
brkshop,  required  of  all  Secretarial  seniors,  where  the  students 
I in  first-hand  experience  in  the  use  of  a wide  variety  of  dicta- 
in  and  other  business  machines  under  conditions  simulating 
I actual  office.  The  Secretarial  Department  also  makes  avail- 
lie  to  the  student  body  a non-professional  typewriting  course 
Isigned  for  the  student  in  other  departments  of  the  College  who 
^»uld  find  a knowledge  of  the  subject  useful  for  correspondence, 
:(m  papers,  or  manuscripts. 
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EXECUTIVE  SECRETARIAL 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARIAL 


English 

Secretarial 


Secretarial 

Secretarial 


Secretarial 

Secretarial 

Secretarial 

Elective: 

Orientation  * 
Physical 
Education  * 


Secretarial 

Secretarial 

Secretarial 

Secretarial 

Secretarial 

Social  Studies 

Elective  (s): 

Physical 
Education  ♦ 


FIRST  YEAR  CREDIT 

First 

101-102  Freshman  English  3 
101-102  Elementary 
Shorthand 
or 

103-104  Intermediate 

Shorthand  4 

111-112  Elementary 
Typewriting 
or 

113-114  Intermediate 

Typewriting  3-2 

121s  Business  Arithmetic  3 

136s  Business  Law 

Liberal  Arts  subject 
required  3-4 

(1) 

(1) 

15-17 

SECOND  YEAR 

201-202  Advanced  Short- 
hand 4 

211-212  Advanced  Type-  2 

writing 

231-232  Secretarial 

Training  2 

237s  Business  W orkshop  1 

223-224  Accounting 
or 

231-232  Principles  of 

Economics  3 

Liberal  Arts  subject  (s) 
required  3-6 

(1) 


15-18 


* Course  required,  but  does  not  carry  academic  credit. 


HOURS 

Second 

Semester 

3 


(l)ii 

— lOi 


15-17  lie 


iaa 
i ai 

2 ik 


- ' ] 
jK 

} 

i i 

3 

(1)1101 


15-18  1!  H 

' ac: 

I je 
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MEDICAL  SECRETARIAL 


i 

1 


Medicine  and  its  related  fields  have  been  found  to  hold  a high 
lace  on  the  list  of  career  interests  of  many  young  women  today, 
nd  for  those  who  find  it  impossible  to  undertake  the  long  pro- 
ram of  professional  training  necessary  to  become  a doctor  of 
ledicine  or  a registered  nurse,  the  position  of  medical  secretary 
ffers  a challenging  and  rewarding  alternative.  Job  opportunities 
re  nearly  unlimited  in  doctors’  offices,  hospitals,  clinics,  medical 
epartments  of  insurance  companies,  state  or  city  health  depart- 
lents,  pharmaceutical  houses,  and  in  many  other  offices  where 
! combination  of  secretarial  and  scientific  training  is  an  indis- 
ensable  requirement. 

The  MEDICAL  SECRETARIAL  curriculum  is  built  on  a solid 
jundation  of  science  courses,  such  as  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
lemistry,  in  addition  to  a full  year  of  practice  in  the  laboratory 
chniques  particularly  useful  to  the  medical  secretary.  On  the 
asis  of  this  training  the  student  is  prepared  to  handle  the  rou- 
ne  clinical  operations  which  will  be  her  job  in  the  average 
octor’s  office,  such  as  chemical  and  microscopic  urinalysis, 
lood  counts  and  blood  typing,  pulse  rates,  body  temperatures, 
nd  preparation  of  injections. 

Concurrently  with  her  scientific  training,  the  student  is  being 
,repared  to  handle  routine  office  procedures,  to  make  appoint- 
lents,  to  greet  patients,  keep  financial  records,  to  take  medical 
ase  histories  and  other  records  both  from  shorthand  notes  and 
lachine  dictation,  and  to  develop  an  understanding  of  and 
■imiliarity  with  medical  problems  through  a constant  study  of 
liedical  terminology. 

i The  Medical  Secretarial  curriculum  is  subject  to  a constant 
irocess  of  reevaluation  in  order  to  keep  its  offerings  parallel  to 
ijcent  developments  and  new  discoveries  in  the  rapidly  changing 
I eld  of  medicine  which  will  have  an  effect  on  clinical  practices 
;r  office  procedures  important  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  doctor’s 
licretary.  In  addition  to  classroom  exercises  and  laboratory  ex- 
erience,  field  trips  to  the  clinical  laboratories  of  a near-by  hos- 
iital  help  the  student  gain  a working  knowledge  of  basal  meta- 
iolisms  and  electro-cardiograms. 

An  interesting  by-product  of  the  Medical  Secretarial  curriculum 
the  fact  that  the  experience  of  the  course  is  frequently  a vital 
ictor  in  the  decision  of  a number  of  medical  secretaries  to  fur- 
ler  their  education  as  medical  technicians  or  nurses. 


ii 
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MEDICAL  SECRETARIAL 


MEDICAL  SECRETARIAL 

FIRST  YEAR 


CREDIT  HOURS 


First 

Semester 

English  101-102  Freshman  English  3 

Science  103-104  Anatomy  and 

Physiology  3 

Science  Ills  General  Chemistry  3 

Secretarial  101-102  Elementary  Short- 

hand or 

Secretarial  103-104  Intermediate 

Shorthand  4 

Secretarial  111-112  Elementary 
Typewriting 
or 

Secretarial  113-114  Intermediate 
Typewriting 

Elective:  Liberal  Arts  subject 
required 

Orientation  * 

Physical 
Education  * 


3-2 


(1) 

(1) 


15-16 


SECOND  YEAR 


Science  207-208  Lab.  Tech,  for 
the  Med.  Sec. 

Secretarial  207-208  Advanced  Med- 
ical Shorthand 

Secretarial  21 1-212  Advanced  Type- 
writing 

Secretarial  226  Professional 

Bookkeeping 

Secretarial  233  Medical  Sec. 

Practice 

Elective  (s):  Liberal  Arts  subject  (s) 
required 

Physical 
Education  * 


3 

3-6 

(1) 


Second 

Semester 

3 


3-2 

3 


(1) 


15-16 


n\ 


3-6 


Mil 


ik 


15-18  15-18 

* Course  required,  but  does  not  carry  academic  credit. 


(1)  Sfe 
k 
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NURSING 


JENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Lasell  Nursing  Program,  established  in  1954,  provides 
tiree  years  of  carefully  integrated  academic  education  and  pro- 
2Ssional  experience  leading  to  an  Associate  in  Science  degree. 
Jpon  completion  of  this  program  the  student  is  eligible  to  take 
le  Massachusetts  State  Board  examinations  in  order  to  qualify 
s a Registered  Nurse  (R.N. ). 

For  the  first  two  academic  years  students  combine  laboratory 
:iences.  Liberal  Arts  courses,  and  nursing  subjects  with  clinical 
sperience  at  the  nearby  Newton- Wellesley  Hospital.  Students 
re  afforded  the  opportunities  of  a college  environment  enriched 
ith  a variety  of  extra-curricular  activities  designed  to  develop 
le  student’s  intellectual,  social,  and  emotional  maturity  as  she 
repares  for  professional  nursing. 

During  the  summer  sessions  and  the  third  year,  students  are 
t the  Newton-Wellesley  Hospital,  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital, 
hildren’s  Medical  Center,  and  the  Massachusetts  Mental  Health 
[enter.  These  facilities  provide  excellent  opportunities  for  stu- 
^nts  to  augment  theory  and  to  acquire  good  clinical  experience 
\i  major  areas  of  nursing.  Patient  care  is  closely  correlated 
jith  the  classroom  instruction  and  supplemented  by  ward  clinics 
nd  conferences  to  make  the  learning  process  effective  and 
jieaningful. 

The  Lasell  Nursing  Program  is  planned  to  prepare  students 
l>  function  effectively  as  professional  staff  nurses  with  the  pa- 
Isnt’s  physical,  emotional,  and  spiritual  welfare  as  the  primary 
onsideration.  Those  who  wish  to  continue  their  nursing  educa- 
bn  transfer  to  a senior  college  or  university  for  the  bachelor’s 
ligree  in  Nursing  after  the  completion  of  the  Lasell  Program. 


NTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

A student  applying  for  the  LASELL  NURSING  PROGRAM 
lould  be  able  to  submit  an  above-average  college  preparatory 
3Cord  of  sixteen  units,  including  four  units  of  English,  two  units 
1 mathematics,  two  units  in  science  (one  of  which  should  be 
aemistry),  and  two  units  in  social  studies.  Two  years  or  more  of 
foreign  language  are  strongly  advised.  A Nursing  candidate 
]iust  also  earn  satisfactory  scores  on  Nursing  Aptitude  tests, 
be  must  be  in  excellent  physical  health  and  have  ability  and 
aaracter  ratings  that  indicate  success  in  the  nursing  profession, 
inally,  she  must  be  a person  with  a sincere  desire  to  dedicate 
]Br  interests  and  energies  to  the  finest  traditions  of  the  nursing 
Tofession. 
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NURSING 


EXPENSES 

The  cost  for  the  first  two  years  of  the  Nursing  Program  is  the 
same  as  for  students  in  any  of  the  other  Lasell  curricula,  except 
for  moderate  additional  charges  for  transportation  to  and  from 
the  Hospital  and  for  the  required  uniforms.  Expenses  for  each  of 
the  first  two  summer  sessions  will  be  $150.00.  The  charge  for 
the  third  year  of  required  hospital  experience  (including  affilia- 
tions) should  not  exceed  the  current  tuition  rate  of  $1030.  ' 


NURSING 


FIRST  YEAR  CREDIT  HOURS 

I 

First  Second  j 
Semester  Semester., 


English 

101-102 

Freshman  English 

3 

3 

Nursing 

103-104 

Fundamentals 

of  Nursing 

5 

5 

Science 

206 

Microbiology 

3 

Science 

103-104 

Anatomy  & Physi- 

ology 

3 

3 

Science 

111-112 

General  Chemistry 

3 

3 

Social  Studies 

111 

Sociology 

3 

- 

Orientation  * 

(1) 

- 

Physical 

Education  * 

(1) 

(1) 

17 

17 

SECOND  YEAR 

Home 

Economics 

221 

Introductory  Nutri- 
tion 

3 

Home 

Economics 

222 

Therapeutic 

Nutrition 

3 

Nursing-i- 

201-202 

Med.  & Surgical 
Nursing  II 

5 

5 

Nursing 

207 

Therapeutic  Foods 

- 

1 

Psychology 

201 

Introductory 

Psychology 

3 

_ 

Psychology 

202 

Psychology  of 
Personality 

3 
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NURSING 


CREDIT  HOURS 


Electives:  Liberal  Arts  subjects 

required  5-7  5-6 

Physical 

Education  ♦ ( 1 ) ( 1 ) 


16-18  16-18 

THIRD  YEAR 

-H  Nursing  301  Professional  Adjustments  1 

+ Nursing  303  Senior  Nursing  Seminars  2 

-H  Nursing  305  Out-Patient  Nursing  4 

+ Nursing  307  Obstetric  Nursing  6 

-f-  Nursing  309  Pediatric  Nursing  6 

-H  Nursing  311  Psychiatric  Nursing  6 


25 

FIRST  SUMMER  SESSION 

Nursing-t-  xl09  Med.  & Surgical 

Nursing  I 8 

Nursing-K  xlll  Operating  Room 

Nursing  4 


SECOND  SUMMER  SESSION 

-H  Nursing  x211  History  of  Nursing  1 

■+■  Nursing  x203  Medical  & Surgical 

Nursing  III  6 

7 


h Clinical  Practice  at  affiliating  hospitals.  4 hours  per  week  of 
Clinical  Practice  carry  one  semester  hour  of  credit. 

‘ Course  required,  but  no  academic  credit  given. 
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MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 


I 


The  PRE-CLINICAL  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY  curriculum 
offers  the  student  the  first  three  years  of  preparation  for  the  career 
of  Registered  Medical  Technician.  Medical  technology  is  a rela- 
tively new  specialty  in  the  field  of  medicine,  and  its  rapid  growth 
in  importance  in  recent  years  makes  it  an  extremely  attractive 
vocation,  from  the  point  of  view  of  both  the  nature  of  the  work 
involved  and  the  wide  choice  of  employment  possibilities  open 
to  the  qualified  person.  The  great  and  growing  number  of 
medical  laboratories  in  private  medicine,  public  health,  hos- 
pitals, and  industry  have  created  a constant  demand  for  tech- 
nicians meeting  the  high  personal  and  professional  standards 
involved. 

Upon  completion  of  a year  of  hospital  training,  where  she 
will  gain  practical  laboratory  experience,  under  carefully  con- 
trolled conditions,  in  hematology,  parasitology,  histology,  and 
serology,  a student  is  eligible  to  take  qualifying  examinations 
given  by  the  Board  of  Registry  of  Medical  Technologists  of  the 
American  Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists  for  certification  as 
registered  medical  technician. 


MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 


FIRST  YEAR 


CREDIT  HOURS 


English 
Mathematics 
Science 
Science 
Elective  (s): 

Orientation  * 
Physical 
Education  * 


First 

Semester 


101-102  Freshman  English  3 

201  College  Algebra  3 

101-102  Zoology  4 

113-114  College  Chemistry  4 

Liberal  Arts  subjects  re- 
quired 2-4 

(1) 


(1) 


Second 

Semester 

3 

4 
4 


5-7 


(1) 


16-18  16-18 


SECOND  YEAR 


Psychology  201  Introductory 

Psychology 

Psychology  202  Psychology  of 

Personality 


CREDIT  HOURS 
First  Second 
Semester  Semester  i 

3 


3 
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MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 


Science  203-204  Adv.  Anat.  & 

Phy.  4 

Science  222  Quant.  Anal. 

Science  223  Qual.  Anal.  4 

Electives:  Liberal  Arts  subjects 

required  6-7  6-7 

Physical 

Education*  (1)  (1) 


17-18  17-18 

THIRD  YEAR 

Science  205  Med.  Lab.  Tech.  3 

Science  206  Microbiology  - 3 

Science  221  Organic  Chemistry  4 

Science  224  Biochemistry  - 4 

Electives:  Liberal  Arts  subjects 

required  9 9 


16  16 


* Course  required,  but  does  not  carry  academic  credit. 
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RETAILING 


The  RETAILING  curriculum  prepares  the  student  to  qualify 
for  the  many  excellent  opportunities  that  exist  in  the  field  of  mer- 
chandising today.  LaselTs  proximity  to  Boston  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  supplement  work  in  the  classroom  with  frequent  appear- 
ances by  guest  lecturers  in  publicity,  management,  personnel 
and  other  specialties  in  the  Retailing  field. 

The  Retailing  curriculum  develops  an  understanding  in  the 
student  of  the  place  of  merchandising  in  our  economic  organi- 
zation. At  the  same  time  practical  knowledge  of  merchandise 
itself  is  provided  in  courses  emphasizing  design,  color,  ma- 
terials, and  construction.  Other  courses  in  salesmanship,  the 
problems  of  business  organization  and  management,  buying 
techniques,  personnel  relations,  credit  procedures,  merchandis- 
ing mathematics,  and  statistics  give  the  student  an  appreciation 
of  the  vast  undertaking  represented  by  modern  American  re- 
tailing. 

Through  electives.  Retailing  majors  not  only  strengthen  their 
preparation  in  their  special  field,  but  add  to  the  enrichment  of 
their  cultural  backgrounds  with  course  work  in  music,  language, 
history,  science  and  literature. 

A special  feature  of  the  Retailing  curriculum  at  Lasell  is  the 
annual  work  period  required  of  all  Senior  majors  in  the  field. 
Under  this  arrangement,  students  are  assigned  to  any  of  a num- 
ber of  cooperating  department  stores  either  in  the  Boston  area 
or  near  their  own  homes,  where  they  spend  the  period  between 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  in  gaining  first-hand  experience 
of  retailing  promotional  techniques,  working  conditions,  and 
store  management.  ^ 

Senior  Retailing  majors  should  be  able  to  meet  the  minimum 
employment  requirements  of  the  cooperating  stores  in  the  pro- 
gram, and  to  secure  and  hold  their  positions.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  students  to  try  to  obtain  positions  before  registering  at  the 
College  since  all  arrangements  are  made  by,  and  subject  to  the 
approval  of,  the  Chairman  of  the  Retailing  Department.  It  is 
helpful  if  the  student  can  arrange  to  include  two  dark  suits  oi 
dresses  suitable  for  business  wear  in  her  wardrobe,  in  order  to 
be  prepared  to  conform  to  the  dress  regulations  of  many  of  the 
stores  cooperating  in  the  Retailing  work  period  program. 
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RETAILING 


lETAILING 

FIRST  YEAR  CREDIT  HOURS 


First  Second 
Semester  Semester 


English 

101-102  Freshman  EngUsh  3 

3 

Home 

Economics 

205s  Textiles  3 

- 

Retailing 

101  Sales  & Merchan- 

dise  Information  2 

- 

Retailing 

102  Store  Organization 

& Management 

2 

Secretarial 

109  (If  necessary) 

General  Typewriting  2 

- 

Secretarial 

121s  Business  Arithmetic 

3 

Speech 

105-106  Speech  2 

2 

Electives: 

Liberal  Arts  subjects 

required  3-4 

6-8 

Orientation  * 

(1) 

Physical 

Education  * 

(1) 

(1) 

15-17 

16-17 

Psychology 

SECOND  YEAR 

201  Introductory 

Psychology  3 

- 

Psychology 

202  Psychology  of 

Personality 

3 

Retailing 

105-106  Color,  Line  and 

Design  3 

3 

Social  Studies 

231-232  Principles  of  Eco- 

nomics 3 

3 

Retailing 

201-202  Retail  Training  3 

3 

Electives: 

Liberal  Arts  subjects 

required  3-4 

3-4 

Physical 

Education  * 

(1) 

(1) 

15-16  15-16 


'Course  required,  but  does  not  carry  academic  credit. 
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GENERAL  ACADEMIC  CURRICULUM 


Wolfe  HaMf 

In  recognition  of  the  almost  endless  variations  in  backgroundi^; 
interest,  and  talent  that  exist  in  any  representative  group  offc 
young  women,  Lasell  has  long  made  it  a policy  to  assist  irjH( 
the  arrangement  of  individual  programs  calculated  to  satisfjIV' 
the  needs  and  fulfill  the  potentialities  of  students  whose  aimifi 
or  natural  gifts  seem  to  point  in  a direction  not  covered  bj£: 
any  of  the  more  or  less  standard  collegiate  curricula.  In  addilfo 
tion  to  the  major  fields  outhned  in  the  preceding  pages,  thil 
College  offers  a GENERAL  ACADEMIC  curriculum;  this  permit  nr 
the  student  a certain  latitutde  in  her  choice  of  subjects,  the  under 
lying  principles  being  that  the  completed  program  must  meet  th' 
student’s  serious  vocational  or  personal  needs,  and  that  it  mus 
form,  in  the  opinion  of  the  student’s  adviser,  a coherent  and  in 
tegrated  plan  of  study  without  falling  into  the  extremes  of  over  ^ 
specialization  or  random  distribution. 

The  General  Academic  Curriculum,  leading  to  the  Associat"; 
in  Arts  degree,  is  built  around  a core  of  Liberal  Arts  electives 
with  a minimum  of  36  semester  hours  required  in  this  area 
but  with  the  added  possibility  of  a number  of  electives  boti 
years  in  non- Liberal  Arts  subjects.  The  curriculum  is  designe* 
for  the  girl  who  would  like  to  combine  a liberal  education  wit 
the  opportunity  to  follow  a side  interest  in  one  of  the  arts  or  t 
equip  herself  with  the  fundamentals  of  some  of  the  basic  skill 
of  the  business  office. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


PURSE  NUMBERS 

;The  numbering  system  used  to  identify  the  course  offerings 
■scribed  hereafter  is  based  on  a division  of  all  courses  into 
loo,”  or  primarily  freshman  courses,  and  ”200,”  or  senior 
Surses.  This  division  is  intended  to  serve  as  a general  guide  only, 
lid  in  making  up  her  program  the  student  should  be  aware 
ikt  there  is  a number  of  courses  in  which  the  enrollment  is  al- 
st  equally  divided  between  freshmen  and  seniors,  and  that  in 
es  of  special  intefesf,  special  aptitude,  or  even  of  mere  conflict 
scheduled  hours,  exceptions  can  frequently  be  arranged  after 
jisultation  with  the  student’s  academic  adviser  and  the  instructor 
ithe  course  in  question. 

)dd-numbered  courses  are  offered  in  the  first  semester  only; 
sm- numbered  courses,  the  second  semester.  An  odd  number  fol- 
ii^ed  by  the  letter  S indicates  a one-semester  course  offered  both 
Mnesters.  Courses  identified  by  two  numbers  separated  by  a hy- 
len  (English  101-102)  are  year  courses  which  must  be  taken  as 
ljunit.  When  the  two  numbers  are  separated  by  a semi-colon 
pcial  Studies  207;  208),  the  course  is  a year  course  which  may 
» entered  or  dropped  between  semesters.  ”300”  courses  and 
Mirses  whose  numbers  are  preceded  by  the  letter  X apply  to  the 

Iirsing  Program  only,  and  indicate  ”third  year”  and  "summer 
sion,”  respectively.  The  College  reserves  the  right  not  to  offer 
lass  for  which  fewer  than  six  students  enroll. 

^Jourse  numbers  preceded  by  a star  indicate  Liberal  Arts  courses 
eiich  carry  transfer  credit. 

H^umerals  in  parenetheses  to  the  right  of  the  course  title  give  the 
<al  credit  in  semester  hours  carried  by  the  course.  In  general,  a 
Knester  hour  of  credit  represents  one  hour  a week  of  lecture  or 
\p  hours  of  laboratory  or  studio  work. 

Ml  courses  listed  may  not  be  offered  in  any  one  semester  or  even 
rteiny  one  year. 


* 03;  104.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Art  I (6) 

I The  first  semester  of  this  course  in  the  history  of  art 

is  devoted  to  an  introduction  to  the  visual  elements 
' of  art  expression,  followed  by  a study  of  Prehistoric, 

Egyptian,  Aegean,  and  Greek  art,  Etruscan  and 
Roman  art,  the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Re- 
naissance. Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of 
an  understanding  of  the  work  of  art  in  relation  to  its 
particular  cultural  background. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


The  second  semester,  a continuation  of  the  study  c 
the  history  of  art,  deals  with  Flemish,  German,  Spai 
ish,  Dutch,  English,  and  American  art.  The  last  qua. 
ter  is  devoted  to  a study  of  contemporary  art  in  man 
aspects. 

105-106.  Drawing  and  Design  (6' 

This  course  is  a study  of  the  fundamentals  of  desigi 
through  their  application  to  specific  design  problem, 
The  student  is  introduced  to  many  different  medi 
such  as  crayon,  ink,  watercolor,  etc.,  and  many  di‘ 
ferent  methods,  i.e.,  collage,  structural  design,  blocl 
printing,  etc.,  and  is  encouraged  to  experiment  unde 
a controlled  classroom  atmosphere.  Special  emphasi 
is  placed  on  the  development  of  personal  interpretf 
tion  and  style,  as  well  as  emphasis  on  design  prob 
lems  related  to  specialized  areas,  i.e.,  interior  desigr] 
crafts,  etc.  jj 

107.  Drafting  and  Sketching  (1 

This  is  a basic  course  introducing  the  student  t, 

primary  mechanical  drawing  practices  and  to  tl 

principal  methods  of  achieving  the  illusion  of  threj 
dimensional  form,  space,  and  distance  on  a twij 
dimensional  surface.  Lectures  and  studio  work  indue 
projects  in  mechanical  and  freehand  perspective  drav 
ings,  renderings,  and  measured  plan  and  elevatio 
views  of  building  interiors  and  exteriors,  furnitur 
accessories,  figures  and  landscapes.  ' 

109-110.  General  Crafts  (4:i 

This  is  a study  of  crafts,  ceramics,  metalsmithing  an,! 
textile,  as  art  forms.  The  student  uses  basic  materia  j 
such  as  clay  and  metal  as  the  foundation  for  the  dj, 
velopment  for  design.  This  subject  will  develop  alon  i 
with  Drawing  and  Design,  with  a study  of  the  fundi  i 
mentals  of  design  in  relationship  to  these  craft  mi ; 
terials.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  experimentation,  fini  i 
ing  the  inherent  qualities  of  material  and  developinj  j. 
them  into  useful  objects.  Study  of  the  development  <i 
crafts  throughout  the  world  and  of  current  professioini 
craftsmen  is  encouraged.  Field  trips  and  demonstr. 
tions  are  arranged. 


(1 
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112.  Figure  Drawing 


COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 


This  course  emphasizes  the  development  of  sensitive 
observation  of  the  human  figure.  Through  various  ex- 
periments, the  movement,  planes  and  line,  form  or 
bulk  of  the  figure  can  be  fully  comprehended.  The 
student  at  first  is  concerned  with  acquiring  a definite 
physical  and  emotional  identification  with  the  subject, 
through  the  use  of  contour,  gesture,  and  modelled 
drawings,  which  result  in  a sensitive,  penetrating  study 
of  the  figure. 

121.  Lettering  (2) 

This  course  is  a study  of  the  "letter”  as  a designed 
form,  both  in  creative  lettering  and  mechanical  printing. 
The  student  is  introduced  to  the  basic  structure  and  de- 
velopment of  many  alphabet  styles  that  can  be  applied 
to  specific  problems.  Understanding  and  appreciation 
of  materials,  their  use,  and  care  are  necessary  re- 
quirements of  this  course,  as  well  as  the  student’s  dis- 
criminating selection  of  materials  to  suit  a given 
problem. 

202.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Art  II  (6) 

The  first  semester  consists  of  lectures  and  discussions 
with  emphasis  upon  the  architecture,  painting  and 
sculpture  of  the  primitive  cultures  of  Africa  and 
Oceania,  the  ancient  and  medieval  cultures  of  the 
Americas  and  the  classic  cultures  of  Central  and 
Eastern  Asia.  Assignments  include  research  papers 
and  readings  within  selected  fields  of  art  and  occa- 
sional field  trips. 

The  second  semester  includes  lectures  and  discus- 
sions covering  the  influences  of  the  changing  patterns 
of  art  philosophy  upon  the  standards  of  taste,  the 
various  world-wide  differences  in  qualifications  of 
beauty,  and  current  methods  of  art  criticism.  Assign- 
ments include  research  papers,  selected  readings,  and 
occasional  field  trips. 

204.  Painting  (4) 

In  this  second-year  course  the  student  continues  the 
various  approaches  to  drawing  and  design  initiated 
in  her  first-year  program  with  emphasis  on  work  in 
oil  and  water  color  painting.  The  ideal  of  the  course 
is  that  each  student  may  have  the  opportunity  of  de- 
veloping her  personal  means  of  expression.  Subject 
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205-206. 


matter  and  media  vary  according  to  individual  needs 
Lectures  accompanied  by  slides  and  films  and  discus 
sions  center  about  current  trends  in  painting.  Outside: 
sketching  assignments  are  necessary.  Prerequisite 
ART  105-106. 


Figure  Drawing  (4) 

The  various  approaches  to  figure  drawing,  as  seen  ir 
the  first  year,  are  continued,  with  emphasis  placed  oin 
more  sustained  studies  in  watercolor,  tempera,  crayons  * 
and  pastels.  The  problems  considered  include  color 
light  and  shadow,  proportion,  and  individual  interpre  t 
tation,  which  contribute  to  the  mood  of  the  study.  Grouj 
poses  are  used  and  the  figure  is  considered  in  relatioi 
to  its  environment  and  to  the  mechanics  of  composition 


213-214.  Interior  Design  (8] 

The  course  consists  of  lectures  and  studio  work  giving 
the  student  technical  experience  in  the  theories  am 
practices  of  residential  and  commercial  interior  de 
signing.  Emphasis,  through  plans,  renderings,  am 
scale  models,  is  placed  upon  the  visual  presentatioi*, 
of  imaginative  ideas  and  solutions  to  the  designing 
problems  of  function,  material  selection,  style  am 
cost. 

215-216.  Fashion  Illustration  (8 

The  emphasis  of  this  course  is  placed  on  the  drawinj 
of  the  human  figure  as  applied  to  fashion.  Lecture 
introduce  rendering  techniques,  layout  work,  lettering 
reproduction  processes,  in  preparation  for  the  crea 
tion  of  complete  fashion  layouts.  The  student  is  taugh 
to  analyze  current  drawing  and  illustration  trends 
and  well-known  fashion  illustrators’  and  designers 
works,  thus  keeping  in  touch  with  the  very  pulse  c^. 
fashion. 

II 

The  second  semester  features  the  continued  develop 
ment  of  figure  drawing,  rendering  techniques,  an 
layout  planning  in  a more  professional,  stylized  an 
individual  manner.  The  preparing  and  assembling  c 
a portfolio  is  reserved  as  a final  project. 

217-218.  Advertising  Design  ( 8 

An  accelerated  course  in  definitive  problems  that  ac 
here  to  the  limitations  of  commercial  design.  Know  I 
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I edge  and  practical  application  of  production  require- 

J ments,  printing,  media  (newspapers,  magazines,  direct- 

Imail),  typography  and  layout  from  the  visual  to  the 
finished  art.  Creative  ideas  and  technique  experiment 
are  developed  for  a field  that  requires  style  and  orig- 
inality. Field  trips  to  printing  concerns  and  agencies 
may  be  arranged. 

II LD  STUDY 

1-102.  Child  Development  (6) 

This  course  deals  with  the  growth  and  development 
i of  children  from  conception  through  adolescence  (with 

emphasis  on  infancy  and  the  pre-school  years)  as  ob- 
servable from  the  child’s  daily  life  and  activities.  Class 
discussions  concern  characteristic  behavior  as  related 
to  the  growth  sequence;  the  influences  of  adult  guidance; 
and  the  health,  welfare,  and  social  environment  of 
young  children.  Corequisite  or  prerequisite:  Science 
101-102,  or  103-104. 

! 

M-202.  Orientation  in  Early  Childhood  Education  (8) 

This  course  is  a survey  of  the  field  of  early  childhood 
education.  Discussions  cover  the  essentials  of  good  edu- 
cation for  young  children;  methods  by  which  the 
j modern  nursery  school  and  kindergarten  seek  to  meet 

; the  physical,  social,  emotional,  and  intellectual  needs 

of  young  children;  qualifications  for  teachers  of  young 
j children;  and  career  opportunities  in  the  field.  Three 

j hours  per  week  at  the  Lasell  Child  Study  Center  pro- 

vide opportunity  for  practical  experience  in  the  obser- 
vation of  childhood  development  and  behavior.  Pre- 
1 requisite:  Child  Study  101-102. 

1(1-204.  Art  for  Childhood  Education  (6) 

This  course  for  Child  Study  students  is  planned  to  meet 
their  future  needs  in  teaching  young  children.  Art,  as 
an  important  means  through  which  the  child  develops, 
is  presented  in  a series  of  problems  in  which  the  stu- 
dent experiments  with  a variety  of  materials  which  aid 
her  in  developing  the  necessary  ability  to  present  art 
experiences  to  children.  The  student  gains  an  under- 
standing of  the  child’s  approach  to  art,  a knowledge 
of  the  kinds  of  art  which  encourage  creativity,  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  standards  used  in  judging  child  art. 
Readings  in  the  field  of  art  education  and  lectures  ac- 
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companied  by  slides  are  included. 

105- 106.  Basic  Music  for  Child  Study  Majors  (4  or  6 

For  a description  of  this  course*,  see  under  Music. 


♦204.  Child  Psychology  (3] 

For  a description  of  this  course,  see  under  Psychology 

207-208.  Children’s  Literature  (4)1, 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a study  of  the  classics  in  thij^ 
literature  for  children  up  to  and  including  the  work  o 
the  best  contemporary  writers  in  the  field.  Student 
practice  story-telling  to  children’s  groups  in  the  thin 
quarter  of  the  course,  and  write  stories  of  their  own  ii 
the  last  quarter.  Field  trips  are  included.  Prerequisite 
Speech  105- 106.  | 

ENGLISH 

*101-102.  Freshman  English  (6 

The  first  semester  of  this  course  is  devoted  to  the  deve,, 
opment  of  efficient  skills  in  reading  subject  matter  d 
graded  complexity  and  in  writing  simple,  clear,  an 
effective  English  prose.  An  anthology  of  though' 
provoking  essays  and  a weekly  theme  are  the  princ| 
pal  tools  of  the  course.  Use  of  the  library  and  tb 
writing  of  the  research  paper  are  also  covered,  and  i 
general  every  effort  is  made  to  help  each  student  e i 
tablish  for  herself  the  highest  possible  standards  < ! 
literacy  and  technical  correctness. 

In  the  second  semester  the  emphasis  of  the  course  i 
modified  to  include  the  study  of  four  literary  type  | 
poetry,  plays,  short  stories,  and  the  novel  — the  rea( ! 
ing  and  discussion  of  which  serve  as  the  point  of  d i 
parture  for  the  written  exercises  assigned  in  this  half  ( 
the  year. 


During  both  semesters,  however,  individual  instructio 
outside  scheduled  class  hours,  and  remedial  work  i 
small  groups  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor,  fon  i 
an  integral  part  of  the  content  of  the  course.  {i 

*201;  202.  English  Literature  0 

This  course  is  organized  around  the  proposition  th- 
the  literature  of  England  constitutes  the  chief  artist 
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S;  inheritance  of  all  English-speaking  people  everywhere 

and  that  a knowledge  of  this  literature  is  an  indispen- 
I sable  part  of  every  American’s  culture.  The  first  semes- 

ter surveys  the  major  figures  of  English  literary  history 
from  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare  and  Milton 
through  the  first  half  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  The 
second  semester  spans  the  period  from  Dr.  Johnson  to 
T.  S.  Eliot. 

!^-206.  American  Literature  (6) 

^ A survey  of  the  history  of  literary  thought  in  America 

^ from  Colonial  times  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on 

^ those  writers  whose  intrinsic  merit  will  lead  the  student 

, to  a deeper  appreciation  of  reading.  The  course  stresses 

such  representative  writers  as  Edwards,  Bryant,  Haw- 
thorne, Poe,  Melville,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Whitman, 
Mark  Twain,  Henry  James,  Dreiser,  Hemingway,  and 
Frost.  Advantage  is  taken  of  Lasell’s  location  near  the 
literary  landmarks  of  greater  Boston  to  add  interest 
to  the  course. 

3^ 207s.  Modern  Drama  (3) 

/ The  keynote  of  this  course  is  variety.  The  course  is 

chronological  in  structure.  Emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  the  methods  used  and  the  themes  embraced  by 
, I playwrights  of  America  and  Western  Europe  who  have 

endeavored  to  instruct  and  to  please  audiences  of  to- 
day and  of  the  recent  past. 

*212.  The  Bible  as  Literature  (3) 

A study  of  the  literary  history  of  the  Bible.  To  this 
end,  an  investigation  is  made  of  the  formative  in- 
fluences and  materials,  including  the  manuscript 
sources  and  versions.  The  various  types  of  literature 
included  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  are  analyzed 
and  described,  and  then  illustrate'd’by  extensive  read- 
ing assignments.  The  point  of  view  maintained  through- 
out the  course  is  that  a first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  as  one  of  the  world’s  great  literary  master- 
pieces is  indispensable  to  a cultural  education. 

T;  216.  The  English  Novel  (6) 

Although  this  course  will  survey  the  entire  history  of 
the  novel  in  English  from  its  Elizabethan  origins  on- 
ward, the  principal  emphasis  will  remain  focused  on 
the  great  figures  in  English  fiction  of  the  Nineteenth 
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*217-218. 


FRENCH 

♦101-102. 


*103-104. 


*201-202. 


and  Twentieth  Centuries.  Reading  for  the  first  semestei22 
will  range  from  Fielding  through  Thomas  Hardy 
while  the  second  semester  will  bring  the  study  dowr 
to  include  the  most  significant  novelists  of  our  owr 
day. 

Contemporary  Literature  (6) 

A chronological  survey  of  the  major  literary  contri 
buttons  of  the  Twentieth  Century  with  special  em- 
phasis on  poetry  and  the  short  novel.  Principal  figures 
studied  will  be  Yeats,  Joyce,  Unamuno,  Eliot,  Woolf. 
Gide,  Mann,  Frost,  Thomas,  Camus,  and  Moravia, Di 
An  understanding  of  critical  judgment  and  a sense  oli 
contemporary  literary  values  will  be  developed  through 
class  discussion  of  major  thought  patterns  of  the  cen-! 
tury,  analysis  of  literary  techniques,  and  individually 
assigned  readings  related  to  the  student’s  interests,? 
Open  only  to  seniors. 


Elementary  French  (8)^ 

First-year  college  French.  The  course  introduces  th( 
student  to  the  fundamentals  of  French  grammar  and 
reading,  with  special  emphasis  on  pronunciation.  Par-|i 
ticular  attention  is  given  to  conversation  concerning! 
French  daily  life  and  cultural  background.  t\ 

Intermediate  French  (8) 

This  course  is  open  to  students  offering  two  units  o! 
high  school  or  one  year  of  college  French.  It  includei  i 
grammar  review,  reading,  conversation,  compositioi  i 
and  vocabulary  building.  One  of  the  chief  purposes  o : 
the  course  is  to  familiarize  the  student  more  fully  witl 
colloquial  French  and  to  enhance  her  fluency  in  dailj 
conversation. 

Advanced  French  (6] 

Students  offering  three  units  of  high  school  French  o: 
French  103-104  are  eligible  to  take  this  course.  Ad 
vanced  French  grammar  and  free  composition  an 
studied,  with  special  attention  to  conversation  am 
the  use  of  idiomatic  expressions.  Reading  texts  an 
chosen  from  the  best  modern  French  literature.  Lan 
guage  records  and  the  tape  recorder  help  the  studen 
gain  fluency. 


*217-218. 


FRENCH 

*101-102. 


*103-104. 


*201-202. 
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!25-226.  Survey  of  French  Literature  (6) 

* The  reading  and  class  discussion  of  representative 

works  by  the  most  significant  writers  in  French  lit- 
erary history  constitute  the  basis  of  this  survey.  In 
general,  the  first  semester  is  devoted  to  the  literature 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Renaissance,  and  the  Seven- 
teenth Century;  the  second  semester  to  the  Eighteenth, 
Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries.  Four  units  of 
high  school  French  or  French  201-202  are  prere- 
) quisite. 

\mE  ECONOMICS 

1)1-102.  Fundamentals  of  Clothing  (6) 

Through  the  construction  of  cotton,  wool,  and  rayon 
garments,  the  student  learns  the  use  and  care  of  the 
sewing  machine;  the  fundamental  construction  pro- 
cesses; the  selection,  use  and  alteration  of  commercial 
patterns;  and  the  fitting  of  garments.  Instruction  in 
hand  sewing,  both  plain  and  decorative,  and  the  care 
and  repair  of  clothing  are  also  included.  Individuality 
in  color,  line  and  design  of  the  garments  made  is  em- 
, phasized.  This  full  year  of  clothing  study  is  open  as 

an  elective  for  freshmen  and  seniors  for  September 
registration. 

111-122.  Foods  (6) 

A study  of  the  principles  of  food  preparation  in  rela- 
tion to  meal  planning.  Consideration  is  given  to  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  purchase  of  food  and  the 
planning,  preparation  and  serving  of  meals.  In  lec- 
tures, special  emphasis  is  placed  on  nutritional  values 
and  on  organization  and  management  of  time,  money 
and  energy  in  relation  to  meal  planning.  Corequisite: 
Science  111-112  or  Science  113-114. 

205s.  Textiles  (3) 

This  course  includes  the  history  and  development  of 
the  textile  industry;  the  study  of  fibres  and  the  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture;  the  identification  and  economic 
use  of  fabrics;  and  the  selection,  care,  and  hygiene  of 
clothing. 

221.  Introductory  Nutrition  (3) 

A study  of  the  fundamentals  of  nutrition  and  the  sci- 
entific use  of  diet  in  health  and  disease.  In  lectures. 
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special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  nutritive  require- 
ments of  the  body,  menu  planning,  and  diet  for  special 
conditions.  Prerequisites:  Home  Economics  121-122 
and  Science  111-112. 


222.  Therapeutic  Nutrition  (3) 

A concentrated  study  of  physical  diseases  and  their 
causes,  treatment,  and  nutritional  requirements  forms 
the  basis  of  this  course.  Balanced  medical  dietaries  ; 
are  planned  for  a variety  of  specific  diseases  in  order 
to  familiarize  the  student  with  all  types  of  required 
nutritional  care.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  221. 

235s.  Management  for  Effective  Living  (2) 

A survey  course  for  seniors  who  are  interested  in  in- 
formation directly  applicable  to  homemaking.  Ma- 
terials selected  for  study  include  housing  problems, 
household  and  personal  finances,  budgeting,  house- 
hold buying,  and  discussion  of  family  relations. 

MATHEMATICS 

103.  Review  Mathematics 

A survey  of  the  fundamentals  of  mathematics  par- 
ticularly designed  to  fit  the  needs  of  freshmen.  Em- 
phasis of  the  course  is  placed  on  the  development  of 
speed  and  accuracy  in  calculation.  Not  for  credit. 

*201.  College  Algebra  (3) 

This  course  includes  permutations,  combinations,  j,j. 
probability,  complex  numbers,  theory  of  equations, 
and  also  an  introduction  to  analytic  geometry  and  to 
the  calculus.  Prerequisite:  high  school  Algebra  2. 

*202.  Trigonometry  (3) 

Definitions  and  relations  of  the  six  trigonometric  func- 
tions as  ratios;  proof  of  fundamental  formulas  and 
simple  identities  derived  from  them;  solution  of  simple 
trigonometric  equations;  derivation  of  law  of  sines 
and  law  of  cosines;  theory  and  use  of  logarithms; 
solution  of  right  and  oblique  triangles  and  practical 
applications.  Prerequisite:  high  school  Geometry. 

MUSIC 


*101-102.  Introduction  to  Instrumental  Music  (6) 

This  course  is  a study  in  the  enjoyment  and  apprecia- 
tion of  music  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  lis- 
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|i5-106. 


Sl-202. 


Ji3-251. 


a. 


b. 


tener.  The  history  of  music  will  be  covered  briefly 
and  certain  master  works  from  important  periods  of 
musical  development  will  be  studied  in  detail.  Particu- 
lar emphasis  will  be  placed  on  symphonic  form  and 
the  orchestra. 

Basic  Music  for  Child  Study  Majors  (4  or  6) 

One  hour  a week  of  this  course  will  be  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  music  for  children,  with  emphasis  on  songs, 
rhythmic  games  and  instruments.  During  two  further 
hours  a week,  the  fundamentals  of  music  notation  and 
work  at  the  piano  will  be  taught  to  enable  the  student 
to  play  simple  accompaniments.  Students  already  pos- 
sessing an  adequate  background  in  piano  will  be  ex- 
cused from  these  latter  two  hours  by  passing  an  audi- 
tion in  sight  reading  and  piano  technique.  The  second 
semester’s  work  will  include  practice  drills  in  sight 
reading  and  in  harmonizing  simple  children’s  songs. 

Introduction  to  Opera  (6) 

This  course,  like  MUSIC  101-102,  is  a study  in  the 
enjoyment  of  music  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general 
listener,  with  the  difference  that  the  emphasis  is  on 
music  written  for  the  human  voice.  Operatic  works  by 
Monteverdi,  Mozart,  Rossini,  Verdi,  Wagner,  Bizet, 
Puccini,  and  Stravinsky  will  be  studied  in  detail. 


Elementary  Harmony 

Private  lessons  in  elementary  harmony  are  available 
by  special  arrangement  through  the  individual  stu- 
dent’s Academic  Adviser. 

Applied  Music 

The  study  of  applied  music  is  available  for  beginners 
and  for  students  in  all  stages  of  advancement.  Lessons 
in  voice,  piano  and  organ,  and  other  instruments  may 
be  taken. 

The  Orphean  Club 

This  Club  aims  to  develop  the  vocal  talent  of  the  Col- 
lege by  means  of  the  highest  type  of  ensemble  music 
for  women’s  voices.  All  students  who  pass  the  simple 
tests  given  in  voice  are  eligible  to  become  active  mem- 
bers of  the  Club  and  to  continue  as  such  during  their 
connection  with  the  College. 
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103-104. 


xl09. 


xlll. 

103. 

201-202. 

x203. 


Fundamentals  of  Nursing  (10) 

An  introductory  course  designed  to  provide  a founda- 
tion for  future  clinical  courses  in  the  Nursing  curricu- 
lum. The  course  focuses  attention  on  the  development 
of  scientific  skills  and  understandings  which  are  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  basic  physical  and  psychological 
needs  of  the  ill.  Also  considered  are  the  professional 
aspects  of  nursing  and  the  guiding  principles  involv- 
ing professional  ethics  of  the  nursing  profession  today. 

A unit  in  Pharmacology  is  concerned  with  common 
pharmaceutical  terms  and  symbols,  methods  of  com- 
puting dosages  of  drugs,  preparation  of  solutions, 
and  the  principles  and  techniques  of  medicine  admin- 
istration. 

j 

Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing  I (8) 

This  course  involves  the  principles  and  practice  of 
comprehensive  nursing  care  in  relation  to  major  health 
problems.  Correlation  of  theory  with  practice  is 
achieved  through  assigning  students,  under  close  sup- 
ervision, to  care  for  patients  with  conditions  that  have 
recently  been  discussed  in  class.  Stress  is  placed  upon 
the  meaning  of  specific  illnesses  to  the  patient,  and  the 
challenge  to  the  nurse  as  a member  of  the  health  team. 
Public  health  and  dietary  aspects  of  nursing  are  in- 
tegrated. Particular  emphasis  in  this  course  is  on 
cardio-vascular-renal  conditions. 

Operating  Room  Nursing  (4)  ^ 

This  course  is  conducted  in  the  Operating  Room  of  ' 
the  Newton-Wellesley  Hospital  where  the  student  learns 
to  apply  the  principles  underlying  surgical  asepsis  and 
techniques  used  in  operative  care  and  the  part  surgery 
plays  in  the  total  experience  of  the  patient. 

Review  Mathematics  ^ 

For  a description  of  this  course,  see  under  Mathematics. 

Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing  II  (10) 

A continuation  of  Nursing  xl09  with  emphasis  on  th( 
specialized  care  of  patients  with  major  health  problem' 
in  order  of  prevalence. 

Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing  III  (6) 
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207. 


x211. 


301. 


i 303. 


).  305. 
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An  advanced  study  of  medical  and  surgical  conditions 
emphasizing  comprehensive  care  to  selected  patients 
through  clinical  experience  in  the  hospital,  group  con- 
ferences, discussions,  and  special  projects.  It  also  in- 
cludes a unit  on  disaster  nursing. 

Therapeutic  Foods  ( 1 ) 

Through  laboratory  work  and  the  application  of  nu- 
tritional studies  of  food  the  student  learns  the  methods 
of  preparation  and  service  in  order  to  tempt  the  patient 
and  supply  him  with  proper  food  nutrients.  Skills  in 
methods  of  cookery  and  handling  of  food  are  given 
special  consideration.  The  planning  of  appetizing, 
well  balanced  and  attractive  meals  for  the  sick  and 
convalescent  is  stressed. 

History  of  Nursing  (1) 

A study  of  the  evolution  of  nursing  from  ancient  civ- 
ilizations to  the  present  time.  Its  purpose  is  to  develop 
appreciation  of  the  unique  tradition  of  nursing  and  of 
the  personalities  whose' contributions  and  high  stand- 
ards of  leadership  have  fostered  its  professional  status. 

Professional  Adjustments  (1) 

This  course  is  planned  to  help  the  student  understand 
the  responsibilities  she  will  be  expected  to  assume  as  a 
graduate  professional  nurse.  In  addition,  discussion 
of  the  limitless  opportunities  available  in  nursing  as- 
sists her  to  select  the  area  in  which  she  may  function 
most  effectively. 

Senior  Nursing  Seminars  (2) 

Through  student  discussions  and  presentations,  the 
major  health  problems  are  presented  utilizing  know- 
ledge, skills,  and  attitudes  acquired  through  previous 
basic  courses  and  experiences. 

Out-Patient  Nursing  (4) 

This  course  is  given  in  the  Out-Patient  Department  of 
the  Newton-Wellesley  Hospital  and  integrates  Public 
Health  nursing  principles  and  health  education.  This 
includes  theory  and  experience  with  the  ambulatory 
patient  in  the  clinic.  It  is  designed  to  help  students 
better  understand  what  is  meant  by  health  education 
and  the  part  they  play  as  professional  people  in  its 
interpretation  to  the  public. 
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307.  Obstetric  Nursing  (6) 

An  affiliation  at  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital  offers  in- 
struction and  experience  in  obstetrical  nursing.  This 
program  includes  the  care  of  mother  and  baby  before, 
during,  and  after  delivery,  with  emphasis  on  the  nor- 
mal processes  of  pregnancy.  Consideration  is  also 
given  to  abnormal  conditions  that  may  occur  and  to 
all  factors  pertinent  to  the  well-being  of  mother,  infant 
and  family. 

309.  Pediatric  Nursing  (6) 

Instruction  in  the  care  of  the  child  is  given  in  an  af- 
filiation at  the  Children’s  Medical  Center.  The  course 
is  divided  into  four  units,  one  an  introduction  to 
pediatric  nursing,  and  three  based  on  the  various  age 
groups  and  the  particular  health  problems  associated 
with  each.  Each  unit  includes  developmental  concepts, 
the  medical  and  associated  nursing  care  of  the  basic 
disease  conditions  and  the  related  nursing  responsi- 
bility for  health  supervision,  parent  teaching  and  the 
maintenance  of  positive  health  in  cooperation  with 
other  workers.  The  material  on  personality  formation 
provides  a foundation  for  increased  self-understanding 
and  for  the  individualization  of  patient  care  with  in- 
creased understanding  of  the  parental  role. 

311.  Psychiatric  Nursing  (6) 

The  Massachusetts  Mental  Health  Center  provides  an 
affiliation  in  psychiatric  nursing.  During  this  exper- 
ience, instruction  and  practice  are  planned  to  give 
students  an  understanding  of  mental  health  and  ol 
the  patient’s  psychological  needs.  Also  included  an 
underlying  causes,  treatments,  and  social  and  legal 
aspects  of  psychiatric  problems. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

a.  Fall  Sports 

Most  of  the  fall  classes  in  Physical  Education  ar 
conducted  outdoors,  weather  permitting,  and  consis 
of  work  in  both  group  and  individual  sports.  Thes 
include  tennis,  on  any  of  the  numerous  College  courts 
field  hockey,  soccer,  softball,  and  archery  on  the  Re( 
reation  Field.  Two  hours  per  week  are  required  c 
each  student. 
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b.  Winter  Sports 

Group  instruction  in  body  mechanics  constitutes  the 
main  part  of  the  Physical  Education  program  during 
the  winter  months.  Volleyball,  basketball,  and  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  First  Aid  courses  are  also  offered.  A 
three-day  winter  sports  outing  in  the  White  Mountains 
of  New  Hampshire  is  open  to  all  students  and  has 
been  a traditional  part  of  the  Lasell  Physical  Educa- 
tion program  for  nearly  sixty  years. 

c.  Spring  Sports 

Spring  sports  repeat  archery,  tennis,  and  softball, 
with  the  addition  of  crew  practice  on  the  nearby 
Charles  River.  Emphasis  on  active  participation  by 
the  entire  student  body  according  to  health,  need,  and 
capacity  is  continued. 

d.  Swimming 

A tiled  swimming  pool  is  available  for  use  under 
proper  supervision  throughout  the  year.  In  addition 
to  offering  all  students  an  opportunity  to  swim  or 
to  learn  to  swim,  the  Lasell  pool  is  also  the  scene  of 
the  Red  Cross  water  safety  classes  and  the  swimming 
tests  for  all  girls  trying  out  for  crew. 

e.  Crew 

In  crew  the  Lasell  Physical  Education  department 
keeps  alive  an  old  Charles  River  tradition  which  dates 
well  back  into  the  last  century.  Beginning  in  April, 
students  who  have  successfully  passed  the  swimming 
requirements  begin  training  in  their  nine-girl  war 
canoes  for  the  final  races  held  at  the  annual  River 
Day  outing  scheduled  for  late  in  the  spring. 

f.  Modern  Dance 

In  this  offering  by  the  Physical  Education  department 
the  student  learns  the  fundamental  techniques  of  the 
dance,  dance  composition,  and  the  use  of  music  in 
relation  to  dance.  The  course  includes  designing  and 
making  costumes  and  the  arrangement  of  dance  pro- 
grams. The  Modern  Dance  Club  is  composed  of  stu- 
dents taking  Modern  Dance  who  are  interested  in  pre- 
senting dance  entertainments  before  the  student  body 
or  local  civic  groups. 

g.  Games  for  Children 
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A one-hour  a week  course  open  only  to  Child  Study  j 
majors.  This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a working 
knowledge  of  group  games  and  rhythms  suitable  for 
the  four-year-old. 

PSYCHOLOGY  j 

*201.  Introductory  Psychology  (3)  I 

In  this  course  the  student  learns  of  the  interplay  of 
hereditary  and  environmental  factors  which  produce  j 
the  individual.  The  development  of  motivational  pat- ! 
terns  and  individual  differences  in  mental,  sensory,  j 
and  motor  abilities  are  presented  in  the  setting  of| 
everyday  life.  All  the  basic  psychological  principles  j 
are  included,  making  the  course  suited  to  the  needs  of  i 
the  student  who  will  transfer  to  a psychology  major  j. 
as  well  as  to  the  student  whose  academic  interest  lies 
in  another  area.  FOR  SENIORS  ONLY. 

*202.  Psychology  of  Personality  (3) 

This  is  a basic  course  in  developing  understanding 
of  the  causes  and  symptoms  of  emotional  maladjust- 
ment. The  aim  is  either  the  prevention  or  more  effec- 
tive self-management  of  personality  difficulties.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  preparing  the  student  to  antici- 
pate and  deal  with  her  own  problems  and  to  improve  |.; 
her  understanding  of  the  behavior  of  others.  Prere- 
quisite: Psychology  201. 

*204.  Child  Psychology  (3) 

Emphasizing  the  pre-school  years,  this  course  deals 
with  the  mental,  emotional,  and  social  life  of  the 
child  in  the  setting  of  the  family.  The  exposition  is 
genetic,  dealing  with  parental  attitudes  prior  to  the 
child’s  birth,  the  endowment  of  the  newborn,  and  the 
impact  of  familial  and  social  influences  as  he  de- 
velops during  his  first  six  years.  The  course  has  a 
two-fold  purpose:  the  preparation  of  the  student  for 
parenthood,  and  the  achievement  of  a basic  insight 
into  the  child’s  early  years  for  those  who  plan  tc 
work  with  children  professionally.  Prerequisite:  Psy 
chology  201. 

RETAILING 

101.  Salesmanship  and  Merchandise  Information 
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For  freshmen  in  the  Retailing  Department  only.  The 
course  discusses  the  principles  ofsalesmanship  in  terms 
of  personality  requirements,  merchandise  information, 
and  effective  selling  techniques.  The  procedures  dis- 
cussed are  later  put  into  practice  during  work  assign- 
ments. 

102.  Store  Organization  and  Management  (2) 

The  course  covers  the  general  organization,  operation 
and  management  of  retail  institutions.  Problems  of 
store  location,  layout,  and  equipment  are  considered 
and  special  attention  is  given  to  the  present  trend  to- 
ward suburban  stores  and  shopping  centers.  For  fresh- 
men in  the  Retailing  course  only. 

1-106.  Color,  Line  and  Design  (6) 

The  understanding  and  appreciation  of  fashion  from 
the  past  to  the  present  is  developed  through  the  study 
of  design,  line,  and  color  in  the  first  semester’s  work. 
The  same  principles  of  color,  line,  and  design  are 
adapted  to  interior  design  through  the  study  of  period 
furniture  during  the  second  semester.  Projects,  lectures, 
and  field  trips  stress  the  value  of  art  in  the  Retailing 
field.  Open  to  Seniors  in  Retailing  only. 

i-202.  Retail  Training  (6) 

The  course  covers  merchandising  techniques,  account- 
ing, credit,  and  the  publicity  functions  of  retailing. 
Problems  of  purchasing,  pricing  and  marking  of  mer- 
chandise, store  finance,  expense  control,  stock  control, 
and  advertising  are  considered.  Also  included  are 
many  problems  of  Personnel  Management  as  they  in- 
fluence current  employing,  training,  and  testing  of  in- 
dividuals seeking  careers  in  Retailing. 

Training  and  service  in  leading  Boston  and  New  York 
department  stores  is  a basic  part  of  the  course,  and  all 
students  are  employed  during  the  month  before  Christ- 
mas. Close  contact  with  current  retailing  developments 
is  maintained  through  lectures  given  by  store  experts 
and  by  careful  analysis  of  retailing  publications  and 
fashion  magazines.  For  Retailing  Seniors  only.  Pre- 
requisite: Retailing  101  and  102. 

INCE 


0-102.  Zoology 
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103-104. 


107-108. 


111-112. 


*113-114. 


* 203-204. 


A course  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  o 
biological  principles  as  applied  to  animals  and  t( 
acquaint  the  student  with  representative  types  of  all  o 
the  phyla  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Laboratory  work  i- 
coordinated  with  lectures  to  present  the  taxonomy 
anatomy  and  physiology  of  representative  animals  * 
Emphasis  is  on  developmental  and  evolutionary  im 
plications. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  (6) 

A comprehensive  study  is  made  of  the  structures  am 
functions  of  the  human  body.  Practical  knowledge  fo 
work  with  the  medical  profession  is  gained  from  clasi 
work  and  laboratory  procedures  covering  the  impoil 
tant  systems  of  the  body  and  their  relations  to  eac  j 
other.  r 

General  Biology  (4 

This  course  emphasizes  the  general  principles  c 
biology  in  relation  to  other  sciences  of  the  plant  an 
animal  kingdom  and  includes  the  study  of  structun 
function,  classification  and  adaptation  to  environmen 

General  Chemistry  (6jj 

A survey  course  in  the  study  of  matter  and  its  tram 
formations  in  nature  and  in  life  processes,  with  enl 
phasis  on  the  fundamental  laws  which  explain  this  b 
havior,  to  provide  an  adequate  background  for  til 
fields  of  nursing  and  nutrition.  Prerequisite:  Higj 
school  algebra.  ii  2 

College  Chemistry  (fij 

An  introductory  course  in  theoretical  and  descripth  j 
inorganic  and  organic  chemistry  with  emphasis  c ! 
fundamental  principles  to  develop  a chemical  knoU 
ledge  of  our  world  by  understanding  the  basic  fad 
of  science.  Prerequisite:  High  school  algebra. 

Advanced  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (8 

This  course  provides  a detailed  study  of  the  structu  , 
and  function  of  the  human  body  as  a basis  for  medic  '22 
work  or  for  general  appreciation  and  understandin 
Recent  discoveries  in  the  molecular  nature  of  physi 
logical  processes,  in  endocrine  balance,  the  working 
the  hereditary  code,  and  developmental  aspects  of  ti 
human  organism  related  to  normal  and  abnorm 
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functioning,  are  studied.  Laboratory  work  which  deals 
with  physiological  changes,  anatomy  gross  and  micro- 
scopic and  dissection  are  coordinated  with  the  lectures. 
Prerequisite:  Science  101-102. 

,*205.  Medical  Laboratory  Technology  (3) 

In  this  course  the  pre-clinical  technician  is  taught  the 
routine  procedures  commonly  employed  in  the  medical 
laboratory.  Procedures  covered  include  urine  analysis, 
hematology  (normal  and  pathological),  blood  typing, 
introduction  to  blood  chemistry,  demonstration  of 
basal  metabolisms,  and  electrocardiograms.  A field 
, trip  to  a nearby  hospital’s  clinical  laboratories  is  in- 

cluded. Prerequisites:  Science  113-114,  and  101-102. 

*‘206.  Microbiology  (3) 

* A study  is  made,  first  of  the  fundamentals  of  general 

microbiology,  followed  by  an  introduction  to  immun- 
ology, disease  and  its  control,  and  pathogens.  This  is 
, correlated  with  medicine,  industry,  food  and  sanitation. 

The  laboratory  work  includes  basic  training  such  as 
; preparing  media,  smears,  staining,  culture  methods, 

followed  by  use  of  disinfectants,  antibiotic  sensitivity 
tests,  pathological  smears,  milk  counts,  etc.  Special 
emphasis  is  placed  on  varied  culture  methods  and  on 
exercises  to  test  the  effectiveness  and  bacterial  control 
of  everyday  hospital  procedures.  Prerequisite:  Science 
113-114. 

•208.  Laboratory  Techniques  for  the  Medical  Secretary  (6) 
Clinical  application  and  interpretation  of  results  are 
correlated  with  laboratory  techniques  suitable  for  the 
doctor’s  office.  The  course  includes  urine  analysis, 
hematology,  blood  typing,  introduction  to  blood  chem- 
istry, simple  microbiology  techniques,  patient  care, 
\ demonstrations  of  basal  metabolisms  and  electrocar- 

diograms. A field  trip  to  the  chnical  laboratories  in  a 
nearby  hospital  is  included.  Prerequisites:  Science  103- 
104  and  111-112. 

1221.  Organic  Chemistry  (4) 

This  one-semester  course  in  Organic  Chemistry  deals 
with  the  fundamental  concepts  by  emphasizing  func- 
tional groups.  Practice  in  the  application  of  the  text 
4 material  will  be  gained  in  the  laboratory.  The  devel- 

opment proceeds  from  valence  and  structure  through 
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the  study  of  optional  isomers  and  mechanisms  of  or- 
ganic reactions.  Prerequisite:  Science  113-114. 

♦222.  Quantitative  Analysis  (4) 

The  study  of  fundamental  volumetric  and  gravimetric) 
analytical  procedures  which  illustrate  the  basic  theory 
of  quantitative  analysis.  This  course  is  to  acquaint 
students  with  the  importance,  problems,  limitations, 
and  techniques  of  quantitative  work.  Prerequisite: 
Science  113-114. 

♦223.  Qualitative  Analysis  (4) 

This  course  includes  anion  and  cation  analyses  with 
emphasis  on  techniques  and  fundamental  concepts  i- 
such  as  composition  of  solutions,  ionic  and  chemica’ 
equilibria,  solubility  products,  oxidation  and  reduc 
tion,  and  chemical  principles  which  find  applicatior 
in  the  qualitative  identification  of  groups,  subgroups^ 
and  ions.  Prerequisite:  Science  113-114. 

♦224.  Biochemistry  (4 

This  course  deals  with  the  chemical  composition  anc 
reactions  of  all  fife  processes,  digestion,  metabolism 
and  excretion,  including  the  function  and  effects  o 1 
vitamins,  hormones  and  enzymes.  It  also  include.' 
chemical  transformations  in  plants  for  the  productioi 
of  food  for  man  as  weU  as  pathological  aspects  in 
volving  the  use  of  antiseptics,  germicides,  anesthetics 
antibiotics,  and  antihistamines  and  alkaloids.  Pre 
requisite:  Science  113-114. 

SECRETARIAL  STUDIES 

101-102.  Elementary  Shorthand  (8 

This  course  is  based  on  a mastery  of  the  principles  ( -21 
Gregg  shorthand.  Constant  practice  in  theory,  reading 
dictation,  and  transcription  enables  the  student  to  attai 
a dictation  speed  of  eighty  words  per  minute. 

103-104.  Intermediate  Shorthand  (8 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  enable  students  I 
review  complete  shorthand  theory  and  to  increase  the 
dictation  speed.  Although  eighty  words  per  minute 
the  minimum  requirement  for  course  credit,  the  aim  ij 
to  develop  a speed  of  one  hundred  words  per  minut 
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The  course  is  recommended  for  incoming  students  who 
have  had  some  shorthand  background  but  who  are 
not  eligible  to  take  Secretarial  201-202. 

-110.  General  Typewriting  (4) 

This  course  is  offered  to  students  who  are  interested 
in  typewriting  for  personal  use.  Students  are  given  a 
thorough  training  in  correct  touch-typewriting  tech- 
niques and  are  expected  to  attain  a speed  of  at  least 
thirty  words  per  minute,  net.  Instruction  is  given  in 
letter  styles,  arrangement  of  manuscripts  and  reports, 
tabulation,  and  rough  drafts. 

p 112.  Elementary  Typewriting  (6) 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a thor- 
ough training  in  touch-typewriting  so  as  to  attain  a 
speed  of  between  thirty-five  and  forty  words  per  min- 
ute, net,  with  a maximum  of  five  errors  on  a ten- 
minute  timed  writing.  Instruction  is  given  in  letter 
styles,  rough  draft,  tabulation,  arrangement  of  manu- 
script work,  and  legal  papers.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
the  attainment  of  accuracy  through  constant  drill. 

2 114.  Intermediate  Typewriting  (4) 

This  course  gives  a thorough  review  of  typing  funda- 
mentals for  students  who  have  had  one  year  or  more 
of  typing  in  high  school,  but  who  are  not  prepared 
for  Secretarial  211-212.  Instruction  and  practice  are 
given  in  letter  writing,  manuscript  writing,  tabulations, 
legal  work,  and  business  forms.  Students  are  expected 
to  attain  a typing  speed  of  at  least  forty  to  forty-five 
words  per  minute,  net,  during  a ten-minute  supervised 
writing.  Accuracy  is  stressed  at  all  times.  Prerequisite: 
Secretarial  111-112  or  its  equivalent. 

21s.  Business  Arithmetic  (3) 

Practice  is  first  given  in  the  fundamentals  of  arith- 
metic. Upon  successful  completion  of  this  part  of  the 
course,  work  is  given  in  percentage,  retail  and  cash 
discounts,  profit  and  loss,  business  commissions  and 
brokerage,  interest  and  bank  discount,  domestic  and 
foreign  exchange,  stocks  and  bonds,  and  property 
taxes  and  insurance. 

36s.  Business  Law  (3) 

This  course  gives  the  student  a working  knowledge  of 
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everyday  law  as  it  applies  to  business  and  personal^ 
needs.  The  subjects  included  are  contracts,  insurance, 
negotiable  instruments,  bailments,  and  social  legisla- 
tion relative  to  the  law  of  employment. 

201-202.  Advanced  Shorthand  (8) 

The  advanced  course  in  Gregg  shorthand  presupposes 
a complete  mastery  of  shorthand  theory  and  dictatior 
ability  of  eighty  words  per  minute.  Constant  dictatior 
and  transcription  build  speed  to  one  hundred  twent) 
words  per  minute.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  Eng 
lish  grammar,  spelling,  and  vocabulary  as  they  affec 
secretarial  work.  Prerequisites:  Secretarial  101-102  oi' 
103-104,  or  a minimum  of  two  years  of  high  schoo 
shorthand  and  dictation  speed  of  eighty  words  pe 
minute  for  five  minutes. 

204.  Shorthand  Dictation  (1 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  successfully  complete! 
the  requirements  of  Secretarial  201-202.  The  course! 
designed  to  maintain  and  further  develop  skill  in  die 
tation  and  transcription.  A dictation  speed  of  more  thaij.^ 
one  hundred  twenty  words  per  minute  is  the  goal. 


205-206.  Intermediate  Medical  Shorthand  (8 

On  a reduced-speed  level,  this  course  covers  the  sam 
material  as  outlined  in  Secretarial  207-208.  It  is  d( 
signed  to  enable  students  interested  in  medical  secri 
tarial  careers  to  accept  positions  where  the  dictatio 
speed  requirements  are  not  the  main  point  of  en 
phasis.  The  requirement  for  course  credit  is  eight 
words  per  minute.  Prerequisites:  Secretarial  101-10! 
Science  103-104. 

2: 

207-208.  Advanced  Medical  Shorthand  (8 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  train  the  studer 
thoroughly  in  advanced  shorthand  principles,  dev( 
opment  of  shorthand  writing  skill,  and  transcriptic 
of  dictated  notes.  This  is  combined  with  the  study  < 
medical  shorthand  principles  and  terminology,  diet 
tion  and  transcription  of  case  histories,  medical  repor 
covering  varied  branches  of  medicine,  such  as  X-rs 
findings  and  autopsies.  Prerequisites:  Secretarial  10  22 
102  or  103-104  and  Science  103-104.  Open  to  senior 
only. 
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1-212.  Advanced  Typewriting  (4) 

Through  continued  practice,  the  course  aims  at  de- 
veloping employable  typewriting  speed  with  a high 
degree  of  accuracy.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  business  correspondence,  manuscripts,  statis- 
tical data,  editing,  and  legal  documents.  The  mini- 
mum requirement  for  credit  is  fifty  words  per  minute, 
net,  with  a maximum  of  five  errors  on  a ten-minute 
timed  writing.  Prerequisite:  Secretarial  111-112,  113- 
1 14,  or  equivalent. 

214.  Office  Practice  Typewriting  (1) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  who 
have  completed  Secretarial  211-212  an  opportunity  to 
maintain  and  further  develop  their  typing  skill.  A goal 
of  at  least  sixty  words  per  minute,  net,  with  a maximum 
of  five  errors  on  a ten-minute  timed  writing  is  set.  All 
work  covered  in  Secretarial  211-212  is  reviewed,  and 
drill  is  stressed  to  improve  speed  and  accuracy.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  Ediphone  transcription  and  pro- 
duction of  all  types  of  business  forms. 

1-224.  Accounting  (6) 

A basic  course  designed  to  give  an  understanding  of 
the  principles  and  procedures  used  in  modern  business, 
and  to  develop  the  ability  of  the  student  to  comprehend 
the  functions  of  the  many  phases  of  business  activity. 
The  subjects  treated  are:  principles  of  double  entry  in 
various  kinds  of  records,  theories  of  debit  and  credit, 
financial  statement  structure  and  content,  labor-saving 
devices  used  in  accounting  records,  and  accounting  for 
the  individual  owner  and  for  professional  men  and 
women.  Prerequisite:  Secretarial  121s. 

226.  Professional  Bookkeeping  (3) 

This  is  a course  designed  to  give  the  medical  secretary 
an  understanding  of  the  theory  of  double-entry  book- 
keeping as  it  applies  to  records  for  professional  people. 
The  accounting  cycle  is  developed  on  a cash  approach 
for  classes  of  income  derived  from  services  rendered. 
Special  emphasis  is  given  to  proper  recording  of  per- 
sonal investments  in  real  estate  and  stocks  and  bonds. 

228.  Mercantile  Bookkeeping  (3) 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  non- 
secretarial  student  to  have  training  in  the  principles 
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and  practices  of  business  methods.  The  principles  of 
modern  record  keeping  and  accounting  theory  are  pre 
sented  and  the  adaptations  of  these  fundamentals  to 
various  business  and  professional  situations  are 
worked  out. 

231-232.  Secretarial  Training  (4) 

This  course,  designed  as  a complete  office-methods 
survey,  covers  English  fundamentals  and  usage,  per- 
sonality, and  office  etiquette.  Theory  and  practice  are 
given  in  the  various  systems  of  indexing  and  filing. 
The  course  also  includes  secretarial  duties,  such  as 
planning  itineraries,  scheduling  appointments,  tele 
phoning,  interviewing  office  visitors,  writing  differenli 
types  of  business  letters,  and  preparing  business  papers 
It  takes  up  telegrams  and  cables,  banking  practice 
reference  books,  legal  work,  and  the  technique  of  find 
ing  a position,  and  includes  an  introduction  to  the 
various  office  machines.  Prerequisite:  Secretarial  111 
112. 

233.  Medical  Secretarial  Practice  (3) 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  qualification! 
required  for  medical  secretarial  work.  Medical  termin 
ology,  ethics,  telephone  technique,  case  histories,  filing 
and  machine  transcription  are  stressed.  Special  em 
phasis  is  placed  on  a review  of  English  grammar 
letter  writing,  patients’  records,  and  all  routine  offici 
procedures  required  in  a medical  secretarial  position 
For  Medical  Secretarial  seniors  only. 

237s.  Business  Workshop  (1 

This  course  is  required  of  all  second-year  student 
enrolled  in  the  Secretarial  curriculum.  With  specia 
permission  of  the  instructor,  seniors  enrolled  in  type 
writing  courses  may  elect  the  course.  The  Worksho] 
provides  an  acquaintance  with  various  dictation  ma 
chines,  calculators,  duplicating  machines,  and  electri 
typewriters. 

SOCIAL  STUDIES 

*101.  History  of  Civilization  to  1500  (3) 

This  is  a survey  of  the  history  of  the  western  worlc 
It  is  designed  to  create  interest  in  the  social  and  cu 
tural  achievements  of  the  great  civilizations  from  thos 
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of  the  ancient  Near  East  to  that  of  medieval  Europe. 


*102.  History  of  Civilization:  1500  to  1900  (3) 

This  is  a continuation  of  Social  Studies  101,  and 
covers  the  history  of  western  civilization  from  the 
Middle  Ages  through  the  Nineteenth  Century.  It  points 
up  developments  which  have  shaped  the  life  of  today. 
Prerequisite:  Social  Studies  101  or  special  permission 
of  the  instructor. 

106.  Contemporary  Affairs  (2) 

This  course  studies  current  national  and  international 
news  in  relation  to  major  events  of  the  recent  past  and 
to  the  chief  geographical  regions  of  rivalry.  The  ex- 
pression and  discussion  of  student  opinions  are  en- 
couraged. 

♦111.  Sociology  (3) 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  as  broad 
an  understanding  as  possible  of  the  body  of  knowledge 
of  sociology.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  origins  of 
social  behavior,  the  social  development  of  the  person- 
ality, group  interrelationships  as  they  relate  to  social 
organization,  and  the  major  social  institutions. 

♦112.  Social  Problems  (3) 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student 
with  the  disorganization  that  occurs  when  social  forces 
produce  major  changes  in  the  established  patterns  of 
behavior  and  institutions  of  a society.  Major  current 
problems  are  chosen  from  contemporary  United  States 
society,  and  include  mental  health,  juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  modern  family  disorganization.  Prere- 
quisite: Social  Studies  111. 

♦201.  American  History:  to  1860  (3) 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  help  the  student  gain  a 
deeper  appreciation  of  the  United  States  and  its  posi- 
tion in  the  present  world.  The  main  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  trends  are  considered  as  they  have 
developed  from  the  first  explorations  to  about  1860. 


♦202. 


American  History:  1860  to  the  present  (3) 

This  is  a continuation  of  Social  Studies  201,  and 
analyzes  the  growth  and  problems  of  the  United  States 
from  about  1860  to  the  present  day. 


1 
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♦205. 


*206. 


*207;  208. 


*209. 


*221s. 


*223s. 


History  of  Early  Russia  (3)  "2 

This  course  traces  the  Russian  pageant  from  earliest 
times  through  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  Political, 
social,  and  economic  developments  are  studied;  how- 
ever, the  social  problems  will  be  emphasized.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  a better  under- 
standing of  Russia  today.  Social  Studies  101  and  102  ! 
are  recommended  as  prerequisites. 

I!( 

History  of  Modern  Russia  (3) 

History  of  modern  Russia  will  commence  with  a brief 
survey  of  Nineteenth-century  Russia.  The  broad  back- 
ground for  the  Revolution  will  be  carefully  considered. 
Particular  emphasis  will  be  given  to  Communism  as 
practiced  by  Russia  today.  Social  Studies  101  and  102 
are  recommended  as  prerequisites. 

Modern  History  (6) 

A political  and  cultural  study  of  Europe  showing  how  ' 
it  became  ''modern,”  from  Voltaire  and  Louis  XVI  to 
the  present.  Current  events  are  frequently  related  to  J 
their  historical  background.  The  first  semester  covers  ‘if 
the  period  from  the  age  of  Voltaire  to  near  the  end  of  t 
the  Nineteenth  Century;  the  second  semester,  from  the  | 
colonial  expansion  of  the  1880’s  to  the  present  day.  , 

English  History  (3) 

This  course  studies  English  history  chiefly  from  the. 
Seventeenth  Century  to  the  present.  It  follows  the  main 
changes  in  English  society  and  stresses  the  influence 
of  England  upon  the  modern  world.  Social  Studies  101  ( 
and  102  are  recommended  as  prerequisites. 

Introduction  to  Philosophy  (3) 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  introduce  the  student 
to  the  basic  problems  of  philosophy,  such  as  the; 
sources  of  knowledge,  the  relationship  between  mind 
and  body,  freedom  as  opposed  to  determinism,  and 
the  nature  of  values.  For  seniors  only. 

Great  Religions  (3) 

A study  of  the  great  religions  of  the  ancient  and  the 
modern  world,  their  fundamental  differences  and  simi-i 
larities.  Emphasis  is  upon  an  understanding  of  the 
basic  concepts  of  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Taoism,  Con-i' 
fucianism,  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam.  | 
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} 

il231-232.  Principles  of  Economics  (6) 

\ This  course  gives  the  student  an  introduction  to  the 

fundamentals  of  the  American  economic  system.  Topics 
considered  include  money  and  banking,  labor  organ- 

[ ization,  forms  of  business  organization,  monopoly, 

price  determination,  investments,  and  international 
trade.  Reference  is  made  to  current  economic  issues. 

[PANISH 

1101-102.  Elementary  Spanish  (8) 

First  year  college  Spanish.  The  course  includes  the 
essentials  of  Spanish  grammar,  but  with  the  emphasis 
on  teaching  the  student  to  understand  the  language 
when  spoken  and  to  express  herself  in  simple  Spanish. 
Drill  in  reading  aloud  and  singing  folk  songs  develops 
good  habits  of  pronunciation. 

103-104.  Intermediate  Spanish  (8) 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  increase  both  general 
knowledge  of  Spanish  fundamentals  and  skill  in  using 
and  understanding  the  spoken  language.  Grammar  is 
thoroughly  reviewed  and  a number  of  texts  by  recog- 
nized Spanish  authors  are  read.  Prerequisites:  two  years 
of  high  school  Spanish  or  one  year  of  college  Spanish. 


105-106.  Intermediate  Spanish  (Commercial)  (8) 

A course  in  Spanish  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  business 
student.  Emphasis  is  on  business  phrases  and  the 
language  of  commerce  rather  than  on  literature.  There 
is  a review  of  grammar  and  drill  in  both  oral  and 
written  Spanish.  Prerequisites:  two  years  of  high  school 
Spanish  or  one  year  of  college  Spanish.  For  Secre- 
tarial majors  only. 

201-202.  Advanced  Spanish  (6) 

This  course  gives  the  student  opportunity  to  gain 
fluency  of  expression  in  spoken  Spanish  as  well  as  in 
written  composition.  A number  of  outstanding  literary 
works  are  read,  including  La  Vida  es  Sueno,  Don 
Quijote,  etc.  Written  and  oral  reports  are  required. 
Prerequisite:  three  years  of  high  school  Spanish  or  two 
years  of  college  Spanish. 

211-212.  A Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  (6) 

The  first  semester  of  this  course  is  devoted  to  a study 
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Science  Building 


of  representative  works  by  the  principal  literary  figures 
of  the  Golden  Age  of  Spanish  literature,  including  Lope 
de  Vega,  Cervantes,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Calderon,  and 
others.  The  second  semester  covers  some  of  the  major i 
figures  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  such  as  Perez  Galdos, 
Echegaray,  Benavente,  and  Zorrilla.  Written  and  oral 
reports  are  required.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  201-202  on 
equivalent. 

SPEECH 

♦105-106.  Speech  ^ (4) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  train  the  student  to 
address  effectively  both  formal  and  informal  gather- 
ings. Classroom  exercises  are  designed  to  help  over- 
come nervous  mannerisms  and  manifestations  of  self- 
consciousness,  and  to  teach  the  logical  organization 
of  material  and  the  ant  of  presenting  a talk  clearly 
and  interestingly.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the 
needs  of  those  entering  the  field  of  business. 
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STUDENT  COUNSELING 

Counseling  at  Lasell  aims  to  further  the  physical,  mental,  and 
j moral  development  of  the  student.  The  kind  and  amount  of 
work  to  be  undertaken  is  carefully  adjusted  to  the  individual’s 
capacity  in  order  that  she  may  function  with  maximum  effective- 
ness. Upon  arrival  each  freshman  is  assigned  to  a trained  ad- 
viser whom  she  retains  for  the  duration  of  her  connection  with 
Lasell.  In  addition,  the  student  is  encouraged  to  consult  her  in- 
dividual instructors,  the  resident  head  in  charge  of  her  dormitory, 
or  the  Dean  of  Women  concerning  any  problems  which  may 
arise,  either  academic  or  personal.  Parents  are  invited  to  give 
to  any  of  these  counselors  such  confidential  information  as  may 
aid  in  understanding  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  their 
daughters. 

ORIENTATION 

A one-credit-hour  Orientation  Course  is  required  of  all  first- 
year  students.  The  program  begins  with  a series  of  tests  given 
ito  all  freshmen  near  the  beginning  of  the  college  year.  The  re- 
sults of  these  tests  are  interpreted  to  each  student  in  individual 
conferences  at  a later  date.  Supplementary  tests  are  available 
during  the  year  as  the  need  arises. 

I Course  work  in  Orientation  during  the  first  semester  consists 
of  one  or  more  lectures  a week  on  topics  of  vital  interest  to  col- 
lege students.  The  principles  of  College  Government  and  the 
wise  use  of  extracurricular  activities  at  Lasell  are  explained 
Nearly  in  the  year,  and  each  student  is  also  examined  on  the 
fi  contents  of  the  Lasell  Blue  Book,  a compilation  of  official  regu- 
i lations  and  general  information  regarding  campus  life.  Lec- 
rtures  on  study  habits,  mental  hygiene,  social  adjustments,  re- 
i ligion,  reading  methods,  vocational  opportunities,  preparation 
il  for  marriage,  and  other  topics  are  given  by  authorities  in  these 
111  fields. 


RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITIES 

Believing  that  the  development  of  a sense  of  reverence  is  fun- 
11  iamental  in  the  formation  of  the  well-rounded  life,  the  College 
t(j— which  is  non-sectarian  but  Protestant  in  tradition  — holds  chapel 
iij  services  throughout  the  year  and  formal  vesper  services  the  Sun- 
>ij  day  evening  prior  to  Christmas  vacation  at  which  attendance  is 
li|  required.  Distinguished  spiritual  leaders  and  laymen  from  the 
)!f  Boston  area  act  as  guest  chaplains.  Churches  of  various  de- 
lj|  nominations  are  in  proximity  to  the  campus  and  students  are 
li  encouraged  to  attend  services  with  the  congregation  of  their 
ehoice. 
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THE  LIBRARY 

Located  on  the  ground  floor  of  Bragdon  Hall,  the  College 
Library  has  a bright,  sunny  locationpopular  for  study,  reading, 
and  browsing.  The  Library,  which  is  kept  up-to-date  with  con- 
stant addition  of  new  materials,  is  planned  to  supplement  class 
work,  and  provide  resources  for  additional  study.  There  are 
trained  librarians  to  provide  help  and  guidance. 

In  addition  to  a broad  collection  of  books  and  periodicals, 
there  is  a record  collection,  and  a listening  table  which  accom- 
modates 12  students  at  one  time.  There  is  also  a microfilm 
reader  which  makes  possible  the  use  of  periodicals  and  books 
on  film. 

Although  the  emphasis  of  the  Library  is,  of  necessity,  on 
material  which  will  supplement  the  courses  offered  at  Lasell, 
and  provide  for  additional  study  in  those  fields,  the  value  of  a 
balanced  recreational  program  for  the  students  is  not  over- 
looked. They  are  encouraged  to  use  the  Library  and  its  re- 
sources for  pleasure  as  well  as  for  study  and  research. 

GRADES 

A permanent  record  of  scholarship  is  kept  for  reference,  and 
quarterly  reports  are  sent  to  parents.  The  grading  system  em- 
ployed is  as  follows:  A,  superior;  B,  good;  C,  average;  D, 
passing;  E,  conditional  failure;  F,  failure;  INC.,  incomplete. 
S,  satisfactory,  and  U,  unsatisfactory,  are  used  for  Orientation 
and  Physical  Education  grades  only.  Although  the  passing 
grade  is  D,  a C average  is  required  for  graduation.  Marks  for 
the  first  and  third  quarters  are  tentative,  and  academic  rank  is 
based  on  the  grades  for  an  entire  semester.  Rank  in  class,  class 
promotion,  graduation,  and  honors  are  all  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  ''grade  quotients.”  The  grade  of  A is  assigned  a value 
of  4;  B,  3;  C,  2;  D,  1,  and  F,  O.  A student’s  average  is  com- 
puted by  multiplying  the  number  of  semester  hours  of  credit  by 
the  appropriate  numerical  grade  value  and  then  dividing  the 
sum  of  these  products  by  the  total  number  of  semester  hours 
of  credit  carried. 

COLLEGE  GOVERNMENT 

Since  students  generally  wish  to  assume  collectively  a share  in 
the  responsibility  for  their  conduct  in  college,  and  since  educa- 
tors are  agreed  that  such  responsibility  makes  for  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  the  individual  student,  the  President  and 
faculty  of  Lasell  have  given  authority  to  the  Lasell  College 
Government  Association  to  exercise  the  various  powers  thai 
have  been  committed  to  it  for  the  maintenance  of  high  stand' 
ards  in  the  community  life  of  the  campus.  The  reputation  o 
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I: 

Lasell  is  to  a large  measure  dependent  on  the  conduct  of  Lasell 
students.  While  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  College,  therefore, 
a student  is  expected  to  observe  the  social  regulations  of  the  in- 
stitution, whether  she  is  actually  on  campus  or  not.  The  College 
Government  Association  holds  itself  responsible  for  the  correction 
bf  any  conduct  on  the  part  of  a Lasell  student  which  might  en- 
danger the  reputation  of  the  College. 

EXTRA  CURRICULA  LIFE  AND  TRIPS 

Entertainments,  teas,  class  parties,  dances,  and  receptions  make 
;heir  contribution  to  the  social  life  of  the  College.  Other  events 
nclude  a Father-Daughter  Weekend,  dramatic  productions,  as- 
iembly  programs,  and  visits  by  guest  artists  and  lecturers.  In 
iddition  to  the  White  Mountain  Trip,  an  annual  midwinter  event 
i’or  sixty  years,  a trip  to  Bermuda  is  sponsored  during  spring 
/acation. 

?LACEMENT 

An  effective  Placement  Office  is  maintained  for  the  convenience 
)f  both  Lasell  students  and  graduates.  Students  may  register 
vith  the  Office  during  the  college  year  either  for  part-time  work, 
or  full-time  summer  jobs,  or  for  permanent  positions  to  become 
iffective  after  graduation.  In  addition  to  its  regular  business 
ind  professional  contacts,  the  Placement  Office  sponsors  a series 
>f  speakers  who  address  groups  of  interested  students  on  the 
raining  requirements  and  employment  possibilities  of  various 
pecialized  areas  of  employment.  The  Office  also  provides  mem- 
lers  of  the  senior  class  with  numerous  opportunities  to  be  inter- 
viewed by  representatives  of  some  of  the  larger  business  and 
irofessional  organizations  in  the  Boston  area.  The  services  of 
he  Office  are  always  available  to  Lasell  graduates,  and  alumnae 
re  encouraged  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Placement  Director. 

UBLICATIONS  AND  PUBLICITY 

The  Lasell  News  is  the  bi-weekly  college  newspaper  written 
nd  edited  by  students.  Places  on  the  News  staff  are  open  to 
11  students  who  can  meet  the  academic  and  literary  require- 
iients,  or  whose  backgrounds  or  experience  show  some  special 
Iptitude  for  newspaper  work.  The  student  staff  gains  valuable 
•cperience  in  meeting  the  problems  of  professional  journalism 
( n the  campus  level. 

1 The  Lamp  is  the  college  yearbook  published  by  the  senior 
r-ass.  Although  it  contains  the  traditional  information  and 
1 botographs  of  the  graduating  class,  emphasis  in  the  Lamp 
nds  to  be  more  on  recording  pictorially  the  history  of  a year 
t Lasell  as  an  annual  souvenir  for  the  entire  student  body. 
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Editorial  and  business  operations  of  the  publication  are  in  the 
hands  of  students  under  the  supervision  of  a faculty  adviser. 

The  Lasell  Leaves  is  a quarterly  magazine  published  by 
Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc.  The  Commencement  issue  of  each  year  is 
sent  to  all  living  graduates  of  the  Institution.  The  other  three 
issues  are  distributed  to  regular  contributors  to  the  Alumnae 
Fund.  This  prize-winning  periodical,  which  constitutes  a val- 
uable and  well-edited  record  of  the  activities  of  Lasell  students, 
faculty  and  graduates,  has  twice  been  recognized  for  excellence 
by  the  American  Alumni  Council. 

The  academic  achievements  and  extracurricular  distinctions  of 
Lasell  students  are  regularly  and  systematically  reported  to  their 
hometown  newspapers  by  the  College  Public  Relations  Office. 

I 

OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS  i 

In  addition  to  the  Orphean  Club  whose  function  has  already 
been  described  under  the  course  offerings  in  the  Music  Depart- 
ment, there  are  a number  of  other  organizations  on  the  campus 
that  play  an  active  role  in  furthering  students’  special  interests! 
and  in  offering  opportunities  for  effective  group  experience. 

The  Workshop  Players  sponsor  the  two  major  dramatic  pro- 1 
ductions  offered  each  year.  Students  are  admitted  to  member-i| 
ship  upon  the  completion  of  ten  hours  of  work  in  the  club’s 
activities,  including  acting,  painting  scenery,  making  posters,- 
working  backstage,  or  ushering.  New  members  are  received  by 
the  group  at  the  monthly  meetings.  The  Workshop  Players  also  i 
provide  entertainments  for  local  civic  and  service  organizations,  I 
as  well  as  offering  a group  of  student-acted  and  student-directed  | 
one-act  plays  each  spring  as  part  of  the  club’s  activities. 

The  Athletic  Association  promotes  interest  and  participation 
in  a broad  program  of  sports  and  other  recreational  activities  i 
in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Physical  Education,  andlj* 
coordinates  the  intramural  athletic  program.  The  Lasell  Com- 1 
munity  Club  makes  possible  a variety  of  volunteer  services » 
which  are  to  the  advantage  of  both  the  College  and  the  com 
munity. 

I 

Le  Cercle  Francais  is  open  to  all  students  of  French.  Clul 
meetings  are  organized  around  a variety  of  programs  intendei 
to  acquaint  members  with  the  special  qualities  of  life  in  France 
Advanced  students  of  Spanish  are  eligible  for  membership  in  th 
Spanish  Club,  where,  in  addition  to  a study  of  current  affair 
in  Spain  and  the  Latin- American  countries,  opportunities  ar 
afforded  members  for  practice  in  conversational  Spanish.  Th 
Science  Club  keeps  its  members  posted  on  recent  advances  i 
technology  of  interest  to  Lasell  science  students. 
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ITUDENT  HEALTH  CENTER 

The  Student  Health  Center  exists  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
judents  to  realize  the  importance  of  conserving  and  improving 
lieir  health. 

[The  College  maintains  Keever  House,  a 12-bed  Infirmary 
Ihich  is  under  the  direction  of  the  college  physician,  with  a 
Igistered  nurse  in  attendance  at  all  times.  The  Newton-Wellesley 
* ospital,  one  of  the  finest  in  New  England,  may  be  reached  in 
ii/e  minutes  where  a consulting  staff  of  surgeons  and  specialists 
i available  to  the  college  physician  in  cases  of  serious  illness. 

(The  applicant’s  file  must  include  the  findings  of  a medical 
lamination  as  performed  by  the  family  physician  and  re- 
irded  on  the  forms  provided  by  the  College.  This  report  must 
i elude  information  concerning  any  current  medications  or 
batments,  or  any  chronic  conditions  such  as  allergies.  The 
lealth  Center  will  cooperate  with  physicians  and  students  in 
entinuing  necessary  treatments  and  prescriptions. 

The  Health  Center  maintains  a health  record  of  each  student 
troughout  her  college  career,  including  the  family  physician’s 
pysical  examination  and  complete  records  of  observations  and 
teatment  by  the  college  physician. 

•The  student  is  held  responsible  for  reporting  any  illness,  and 
iky  not  remain  in  her  room  while  ill  except  by  permission  of 
le  nurse  or  physician  and  then  only  in  case  of  minor  non- 
c ntagious  ailments. 

^ny  student  wishing  to  receive  medical  or  dental  treatment  or 
cnsultation  outside  the  Health  Center,  must  first  consult  the 
isident  nurse  and  secure  her  full  approval  before  such  treat- 
rant  is  received.  A subsequent  report  should  be  made  to  the 
Cjllege  physician. 

ir>OMS 

Two  students  usually  occupy  a room,  although  a few  single 
rioms  and  a few  large  rooms  occupied  by  three  students  are 
830  available.  Freshman  rooms  and  roommates  are  assigned 
tla  first  week  in  September.  New  students  are  asked  to  keep 
fa  room  and  roommate  assigned  for  a few  weeks,  even  though 
tlj  arr augment  may  not  be  fully  satisfactory.  After  a little 
tiie,  when  acquaintances  have  been  made,  changes,  within 
rison,  will  be  authorized. 
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ADMISSION 


No  student  is  admitted  for  less  than  an  entire  college  year  or 
such  portion  as  remains  after  her  entrance.  A fee  of  five  dollars 
is  charged  for  late  registration.  j 

All  students  not  living  with  their  families  are  required  to  livej 
in  college  dormitories  unless  special  permission  is  secured  from  I 
the  Administration.  | 


WITHDRAWAL 


Whenever  the  faculty  is  convinced  that  a student  is  not  ful-| 
filling  the  purpose  of  her  residence,  and  that  her  presence,  or^ 
account  of  conduct  or  for  any  other  sufficient  reason,  is  detri  ^ 
mental  to  the  College,  the  President  reserves  the  right  to  re' 
quest  her  withdrawal,  even  though  no  formal  rule  has  beer^, 
broken.  Neither  Lasell  Junior  College  nor  any  of  its  officen.i 
is  liable  for  such  an  exclusion.  In  the  case  of  dismissal,  oi', 
voluntary  withdrawal,  the  parent  or  guardian  agrees  that  nc|, 
part  of  the  fee  or  tuition  for  the  college  year  shall  be  refundec* 
or  remitted,  and  any  unpaid  balance  on  account  of  such  fee!: 
shall  become  immediately  due  and  payable.  n 


ALLOWANCES  I 

If  a student  is  to  have  an  allowance,  it  is  suggested  that  it  bi 
deposited  in  a checking  account  in  one  of  the  local  banks.  It  Iju 
felt  that  in  those  cases  where  the  student  is  to  handle  her  owi  i| 
funds,  maturity  of  judgment  is  encouraged  by  familiarity  witl  !| 
normal  banking  methods.  The  college  Bursar  is  always  avail 
able  for  individual  financial  counsel  whenever  necessary.  (H 

Students  are  urged  not  to  bring  valuable  articles  such  a! 
jewelry  or  expensive  watches.  If  lost,  the  College  cannot  assum 
responsibility  for  any  item  of  personal  effects. 

Each  student  will  be  charged  for  damage  done  by  her  to  col 
lege  property. 


AUTOMOBILES 

Resident  students  are  not  allowed  to  have  automobiles.  Da;  ! 
students  are  to  use  their  automobiles  for  commuting  purpose 
only  and  are  to  register  them  with  the  College  and  be  assigne  'ft 
a parking  area  for  use  throughout  the  year.  Automobiles  ai 
not  to  be  used  for  traveling  between  classes  or  for  other  mov( 
ment  around  the  campus. 
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PHOLARSHIPS 

Scholarships  and  loan  funds  are  available  for  a limited 
]’.mber  of  deserving  students.  The  income  from  the  following 
iids  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarship 

lid: 


Ke  Henry  Morton  Dunham  Fund $10,000 

biven  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Henry  M.  Dunham,  organist,  con- 
ductor, and  composer,  who,  as  instructor  and  later  chairman, 
<jvas  associated  with  the  Department  of  Music  from  1897  to 
a 928.  Income  to  be  used  for  students  in  organ. 

i 

lie  Russell  B.  Stearns  Scholarship  Fund $ 5,000 

lie  Jeremiah  Clark  Scholarship  Fund $ 1,000 


Ijie  Bird  Scholarship  Fund $ 4,300 

Given  by  the  will  of  Miss  Charlotte  A.  K.  Bancroft  of  the 
Class  of  1857. 

]|ie  Angeline  C.  Blaisdell  Scholarship  Fund $ 6,800 

Given  by  the  will  of  Miss  Angeline  C.  Blaisdell  of  the  Class 
bf  1867,  for  many  years  a teacher  and  member  of  the  admin- 
strative  staff  of  Lasell. 

lie  Hannah  Proctor  Bonner  Scholarship  Fund $ 6,100 

Given  in  memory  of  their  daughter,  Hannah  Proctor  Bonner 
of  the  Class  of  1910,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Proctor  of 
Millbury,  Massachusetts. 

Tie  Grace  Vicary  Pottorf  Scholarship  Fund $ 3,400 

Given  in  memory  of  her  daughter,  Grace  Vicary  Pottorf  of 
he  Class  of  1907,  by  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Vicary  of  Canton, 
Ohio. 
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The  Lillie  Rose  Potter  Memorial  Fund $ 2,0502 

Given  in  memory  of  Lillie  Rose  Potter,  Class  of  1880,  by 
alumnae  and  friends.  Miss  Potter  served  as  Preceptress  and’ 
Dean  at  Lasell  from  1902  to  1935  and  was  Dean  Emeritus^ 
from  1935  to  1952.  ■ 

The  Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe  Scholarship  Fund $ 5,60Cj 

Given  by  alumnae  and  friends  in  memory  of  Priscilla  Aldeir 
Wolfe,  '19.  Mrs.  Wolfe,  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  irj 
1948,  was  Chairman  at  the  time  of  her  death  in  1961. 

The  Margaret  Stevenson  McCreery  Scholarship  Fund  . $ 65( 

Given  by  her  classmates  in  memory  of  Margaret  Stevensor 
McCreery,  '60. 

Lasell  Alumnae  Scholarships 

Financial  assistance  offered  by  Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc.  is  basec 
upon  high  scholastic  achievement  and  is  largely  reserved  foi 
outstanding  students  who  have  completed  one  year  of  work  a 
Lasell. 

There  are  some  opportunities  for  certain  students  to  earn  { 
part  of  their  expenses  by  dining-room  employment,  doing  offic 
work,  or  assisting  in  the  Library.  The  genuine  need  for  such  ai( 
is  the  most  important  consideration  and  a rather  searchini 
statement  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  family  is  required  b( 
fore  work  opportunities  are  granted.  Applications  for  such  al 
should  be  made  to  the  President. 


TRUSTEE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

A total  of  $5,000  in  scholarship  aid  is  awarded  annually  t(  > 
worthy  entering  students  standing  in  need  of  financial  assistance 
The  candidate  must  complete  all  details  of  the  regular  applica  i. 
tion  procedure;  in  addition,  she  must  file  a scholarship  blanl 
which  will  be  supplied  by  the  Office  of  Admissions  on  request 
To  be  eligible  for  consideration,  an  applicant  must  be  enrolle( 
in  an  approved  high  school  or  preparatory  school  and  rank  r 
the  upper  quartile  of  her  class;  she  must  also  be  endorsed  as  t( 
character  and  personality  by  a secondary  school  official.  Award 
in  the  form  of  tuition  reductions  are  in  amounts  appropriat 
to  the  individual  needs  of  successful  candidates. 
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ESIDENT  STUDENTS 

The  regular  annual  charge  for  each  resident  student  is  $2,400. 
ids  includes  board  and  room,  laboratory  fees,  an  activity  fee 
$25  and  tuition  in  all  studies  except  music.  No  part  of  the 
large  is  subject  to  return,  reduction  or  rebate  on  account  of  a 
Went’s  illness,  voluntary  withdrawal,  dismissal  or  for  any 
|ison  whatever.  A registration  fee  of  $25  must  accompany  the 
^plication.  This  fee  is  to  cover  the  clerical  work  involved.  It  is 
in-returnable  and  is  not  credited  to  the  tuition  charge.  A 
nedule  of  the  payments  for  annual  charges  follows: 


l^On  the  filing  of  the  application $ 25.00 

This  fee  is  non-returnable  and  non-deductible. 

I Within  14  days  of  acceptance $150.00 


ifhis  is  a deposit  made  to  reserve  a place  in  the  College.  It  is 
Hot  returnable  for  any  reason.  $75  of  this  amount  is  credited 
;igainst  charges  for  the  first  semester,  and  the  remaining  $75 
igainst  similar  charges  for  the  second  semester.  Failure  to 
nake  such  a deposit  within  the  specified  time  may  entail  loss 
. )f  enrollment. 

[ Before  September  10 $1,160.00 

jr)ne-half  the  resident  charge,  $1,200,  the  $25  activity  fee,  and 
he  $10  health  fee,  less  $75  of  the  advance  deposit. 


[Before  December  31 $1,110.00 

?rhe  balance  of  the  resident  charge,  $1,175,  plus  the  $10  health 
ee,  less  the  remaining  $75  of  the  advance  deposit. 

A health  fee  of  $10  per  semester  , entitles  the  resident  student  to 
' inlimited  use  of  the  infirmary  and  first-aid  rooms  and  consul- 
ation  with  the  college  physician,  when  necessary.  It  also  in- 
ludes  infirmary  care  for  those  illnesses  or  accidents  which,  in 
he  opinion  of  the  college  physician,  can  be  treated  adequately 
i y the  facilities  and  personnel  available  at  the  College.  Those 
Giases  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  college  physician,  require 
IJnore  specialized  care  or  hospitalization  beyond  that  available 
Git  the  College  are  not  covered  by  this  fee. 


Bi)N-RESroENT  STUDENTS 

rhe  annual  charge  for  a non-resident  (day)  student  for  the 
:(lege  year  is  $1,050.00,  which  includes  laboratory  fees,  an  ac- 
ti  ity  fee  of  $25  and  tuition  in  all  studies  except  music.  Arrange- 
mnts  may  be  made  for  a partial  program  at  special  rates.  A 
rcistration  fee  of  $25  must  accompany  the  application.  This 
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fee  is  to  cover  the  clerical  work  involved.  It  is  non-returnable  i 
and  is  not  credited  to  the  tuition.  A schedule  of  the  payments! 
for  tuition  follows:  I 

1.  On  the  filing  of  the  application $ 25.00^* 

This  fee  is  non-returnable  and  non-deductible.  ' 

2.  Within  14  days  of  acceptance $ 50.00 

This  is  a deposit  made  to  reserve  a place  in  the  College.  It  is 
not  returnable  for  any  reason.  Failure  to  make  such  a deposit 
within  the  specified  time  may  entail  loss  of  enrollment. 

3.  Before  September  10 $530.00 1 

One-half  the  non-resident  charge,  $525,  the  $25  activity  fee,} 
and  the  $5  health  fee,*  less  $25  of  the  advance  deposit.  | 

4.  Before  December  3 1 $480,001 

The  balance  of  the  non-resident  charge,  $500,  plus  the  $51; 
health  fee,  less  the  remaining  $25  of  the  advance  deposit.  , 

*A  health  fee  of  $5  per  semester  entitles  the  non-resident  student; 
to  unlimited  emergency  use  ofthe  infirmary  and  first-aid  rooms  i 
and  consultation  with  the  college  physician  when  necessary. 

SETTLEMENTS 

Monthly  settlements  of  all  statements  are  required.  A late  pay- 
ment charge  of  1 per  cent  per  month  will  be  assessed  against 
any  account  in  which  an  unpaid  balance  has  been  outstanding! 
for  over  thirty  days.  : 

Some  parents  may  prefer  to  pay  in  equal  monthly  installment‘f 
during  the  academic  year.  For  those  desiring  the  convenience  o . 
this  method  of  payment,  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  froir| 
the  Bursar’s  Office.  ‘i 

i 

TUITION  REFUND  INSURANCE 

Since  all  enrollment  contracts  are  made  for  the  full  collegd^ 
year  only  and  fees  are  not  subject  to  remission  or  reductioi  ' 
under  any  circumstances,  the  College  suggests  that  parents 
protect  themselves  by  taking  out  Tuition  Refund  Insurance  ai^ 
offered  by  A.  W.  G.  Dewar,  Inc.  Such  insurance  offers  a mean  f 
of  recovering  losses  due  to  illness,  accident,  or  quarantine  on  th(f 
part  of  the  student.  Material  describing  the  benefits  and  limitationT 
of  this  insurance  is  sent  to  every  parent.  ^ 

ACCroENT  AND  SICKNESS  INSURANCE 

At  the  request  of  many  parents,  Lasell  has  made  arrangement^^ 
for  an  Accident  and  Sickness  Medical  Reimbursement  Plan.  TF 
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)licy  is  handled  through  an  insurance  company.  Experience  has 
town  that  this  type  of  insurance  has  been  of  great  help  to  par- 
its  in  time  of  accident  or  illness  of  the  student.  This  insurance 
available  to  any  parent  on  request  and  on  payment  of  the 
;emium.  This  insurance  supplements  and  is  not  intended  to  re- 
lace so-called  hospitalization  insurance. 

i^TRA  EXPENSES 

Lessons  in  piano,  organ,  or  voice  (per  year) $125.00 

This  is  for  one  one-half  hour  lesson  per  week,  including  use  of 
practice  room.  Longer  lessons  are  available  by  arrangement. 

Late  Registration  Fee  (after  Registration  hours)  ...  $ 5.00 

Diplomas,  each 10.00 

Part-time  students  (per  credit  hour) 35.00 

! 

’pharge  for  change  of  program  (after  second  week  of 
ij  classes) 5.00 

iFransportation  to  and  from  hospitals  for  nursing 
I students  (per  year) $ 50.00 

JiUniforms  for  nurses  (approximate  cost  for  three 
i years) $ 90.00 

Transportation  to  and  from  nursery  schools  for 

phild  Study  Students  . .(per  year) $ 24.00 

f^rivate  tutoring  is  not  encouraged  but  when  found  necessary 
iiy  be  obtained  by  special  arrangement.  Students  taking  lessons 
ij piano,  organ,  or  voice  are  charged  for  a half  year,  even  if 
1:  engaged  lessons  are  dropped  before  the  expiration  of  this  time. 

pay  students  desiring  to  become  residents  for  less  than  an  en- 
12  semester  will  be  charged  $45.00  for  room  and  board,  per 
ifik.  A student  remaining  through  any  vacation  will  be  charged 
^|5.00.  (This  does  not  apply  to  Retailing  students  during  work 
priods. ) No  deduction  is  made  for  absence  from  meals  while  a 
3l'dent  is  in  residence.  No  deduction  is  made  for  Retail  Training 
3l  dents  during  their  training  period. 


Two  certified  copies  of  the  record  of  any  student  will  be  pro- 
vied  without  charge.  Further  copies  will  be  made  at  $1.00  each. 
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Students  provide  material  for  Clothing  courses  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  instructor.  Students  enrolled  in  the  Foods  course 
must  provide  themselves  with  at  least  two  white  uniforms. 

Students  in  the  Nursing  Program  are  required  to  be  protected 
by  Health  and  Accident  Insurance.  Full  particulars  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  college  Bursar. 

Textbooks,  stationery  and  other  supphes,  including  drawing 
papers,  paint  and  other  art  requirements,  may  be  purchased  at 
the  College  Bookstore  at  current  prices.  Cash  payments  for  re- 
quired books  will  obviate  rendering  of  charges  to  the  parent 
after  each  purchase.  No  books  may  be  returned  for  credit  after  | 
classes  have  been  in  session  for  three  weeks.  ' 

Students  taking  laboratory  courses  will  be  charged  for  broken [ 
equipment.  It  is  also  understood  that  the  student  will  be  billed 
for  damage  done  to  college  buildings  or  equipment. 


LASELL  ALUMNAE,  INC. 


f The  281  members  of  the  Class  of  1962  swelled  the  ranks  of 
[nown  living  Lasell  alumnae,  including  non-graduates,  to  8300. 
i,  Lasell’s  Alumni  Association,  formed  in  1875  and  incorporated 
h 1929,  is  governed  by  a Board  of  Management;  officers  are 
|i;ected  annually,  and  meetings  of  the  Board  are  held  monthly, 
e'he  object  of  this  corporation  is  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
I ollege,  to  aid  deserving  students,  to  promote  a spirit  of  fellow- 
ciip  among  its  graduates,  former  students,  faculty  and  the  ad- 
jliinistration,  and  to  bind  the  alumnae  to  the  College  for  their 
Ciutual  benefit.  Any  Lasell  graduate,  former  student,  present  or 
i»rmer  member  of  the  administration  or  faculty,  may  become  a 
fiember  of  Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc.  by  contributing  to  the  Annual 
llumnae  Appeal. 

I The  Association,  a member  of  the  American  Alumni  Council, 
lirects  class  reunions  on  the  five-year  plan,  and  sponsors  An- 
;ual  Alumnae  Council  meetings  on  campus.  Invited  to  the  ses- 
:ons  are  class  agents  and  secretaries  and  club  representatives. 
Twenty-two  area  clubs  are  organized  throughout  the  United 
tates;  senior  groups  include  Chicago,  founded  in  1891;  the 
reater  New  York  Club  in  1894.  The  Connecticut  Valley  Club 
as  formed  in  1906,  and  the  Southern  California  group  has  met 
l-annually  since  1909.  Other  clubs  are  located  in  major  popu- 
ition  centers. 

Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc.  maintains,  in  addition  to  its  Building 
und,  a Scholarship  program.  Awards  based  on  need  and  aca- 
smic  merit  are  reserved  for  girls  who  have  completed  one  year 
f work  at  the  College. 

The  Lasell  Leaves  is  the  alumnae  quarterly  publication.  Gen- 
'•al  offices  of  the  Association  are  located  in  Plummer  Hall. 
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Concord 


Main  Routes  to  Lasell 


I 


AUBURNDALE,  MASS. 


A small  photograph  may  be 
included,  it  you  desire. 


Application  Contract  tor  Admission 
to 

LASELL  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Auburndale  66,  Massachusetts 
Please  print  or  typo 


.hereby  request  a Resident  Student  Place  at  $2400.00  □ or  a Day  Student  Place  at  $1050.00  □ at  Lasell  Junior  College.  Auburn- 
Massachusetts,  tor 196  . 

j-t  ot  Applicant 

Pint  Name  (Uadarlin*  nam*  oraally  cacd)  Middle  Name  LaatNaiae 


Nam* 

■»  Full 


uie  and  Address  ot  Business. 


City  or  Town 


8Ut« 


ToLNa. 


.Occupatioo. 


'ker's  Maiden  Name 

I Full Occupation 

ick  it  parents  are:  separated  □,  divorced  □,  or  not  livingQ  (tathor  □,  mother  □) 

::icant  lives  with 

re  and  address  ot  parent  or  guardian 

uponsiblo  tor  college  bills 


rcial  Reterence  (name  and  address 
>a  bank  or  business  firm) 


■;:!od  means  ot  financing  college  expenses:  Family  Income  □,  Personal  Earnings  □, 

irolarship  (other  than  Lasell)  □.  Other  □ 

='dary  schools  attended  tor  the  past  tour  years  (begin  with  the  most  recent):  Date  ot  Graduation: 

Location  Dates  ot 

Name  ot  School  (City  State)  Attendance 


Loan  □, 


Grades 

Completed 


Name  and  address  ot  last  secondary  school  principal  or  student  guidance  director.  Underline  which  you  use. 


College  attended  (it  any): 
Name  ot  College 


Location  (City  and  State) 


Dates  ot 
Attendance 


H you  have  attended  a college  tor  any  length  ot  time,  please  request  that  an  official  transcript  and  a statement  ot  honorable 
dismissal  bo  forwarded  to  the  Director  of  Admissions. 


Clxck  curriculum  6nii»d: 

AiiocIiiU  in  Arts  Degree 

□ Liberal  Arts 

□ AH 

Interior  Design 
Fashion 

AdvaHising  Design 
Crafts 

□ Child  Study— Transfer 

□ General  Academic 
Pre-Professional 

□ Pre-Clinical  Training  in 

Medical  Technology  (3  Years) 

□ Other 

What  led  you  to  your  choice  of  curriculum? 


Associate  in  Science  Degree 

□ Child  Study— Non-Transfer 
Home  Economics  (Select  One) 

□ Foods  & Dietetics 

□ Cafeteria  & Restaurant 

Management 

□ Nursing  (3  Years) 

□ Retailing 
Secretarial  (Select  One) 

□ Executive 

□ Medical 


What  are  your  plans  after  you  complete  junior  college? 


Has  applicant  had  an  interview  at  Lasell? If  so,  please  give  approximate  date. 


Through  whom  did  applicant  learn  of  Lasell'.. 


Either  sHended  college,  give  name  and  years 

(iiolher  attended  college,  give  name  and  years 

^ber  of  older  brothers younger  brothers Number  of  older  sisters. 


, of  Birth, 

aht.. 


J’lace  of  Birth. 


I limitations  or  disabilities  (if  any). 


.Weight. 


itlvsi  formerly,  or  at  present,  students  at  Lasell: 
Name 


Relationship 


-younger  sisters. 

Years  of 
Attendance 


bipplicant  known  to  any  Lasell  Alumnae?. 


icurricular  Activities  and  offices  held  {please  be  specific): 

School 


Community- 


Other 


Full  or  part-time  work  experience,  including  summer  camp,  playground,  nurse's  aide,  babysitting,  etc.  Please  specify  dates,  type  of 
work,  employer's  name  and  address. 


R*m«rb,  or  any  additional  information  you  may  wish  to  include: 


BRIEF  STATEMENT  OF  TERMS 

In  making  this  application  for__ we  do  and  hereby  understand  and  agree  that  . . . 

Students  are  admitted  only  on  the  express  condition  that  they  shall  remain  at  Lasell  for  the  entire  college  year,  or  such 
of  it  as  remains  after  entrance,  unless  suspended  or  dismissed  for  misconduct  or  breach  of  college  discipline,  and  the  pai 
guardian  agrees  that  in  the  event  of  such  suspension  or  dismissal  or  in  case  of  voluntary  withdrawal,  no  part  of  the  fee  or 
for  the  college  year  shall  be  refunded  or  remitted  and  any  unpaid  balance  on  account  of  such  fees  shall  become  immedialsly 
and  payable.  It  is  my  full  understanding  that  if  my  daughter  (ward)  is  accepted  as  a student  at  Lasell  this  application 
an  agreement  between  Lasell  and  the  undersigned,  incorporating  by  reference  the  current  catalog  published  by  the 

A registration  fee  of  $25.00  must  accompany  this  application.  This  fee,  which  is  necessary  to  cover  the  clerical  work 
non-returnable  and  is  not  credited  to  the  tuition. 


For  boarding  students  the  fee  is  $2400.00  and  includes  board,  room,  tuition,  light,  heat,  charges  for  all  regular  courses  (eiek 
books,  supplies,  etc.),  all  general  lectures  and  other  advantages  (see  catalog  for  details).  For  day  students  the  tuition  is  $1050.00 

Within  14  days  of  the  date  of  acceptance  for  admission,  a $150.00  room  deposit  for  resident  students  is  due.  This  deposit  is 
returnable  and  is  a guarantee  that  the  room  contracted  for  will  be  occupied.  A $50.00  deposit  for  day  students  is  also  duel 
14  days  of  the  date  of  acceptance  for  admission.  This  deposit  is  non-returnable  and  is  necessary  because  of  limited  classroom i 
ities.  On  registration  day,  one  half  the  fee  or  tuition,  minus  one  half  the  advance  deposit  is  due.  At  the  end  of  the  Christmesi 
tion,  the  balance  of  the  fee  or  tuition  is  due. 

Bills  for  private  lessons,  books,  sheet  music,  art  material,  etc.,  are  payable  upon  presentation. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  Retail  Training  students  during  their  training  period. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  following  regulation:  Students  shall  abide  strictly  by  the  time  allowed  for  vacations,  < 
for  urgont  reasons  acceptable  to  the  college. 

Signed  this day  19 


If  parents  are  living, 

signatures  of  both  are  of  mother 

required. 


Accepted: 

LASELL  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

*>y 


SlenAtar.  of  r.Ui.T  or  euftrdion 


(PiooiiUnt) 


JJate:. 


(March,  196}) 


Catalogue  1964-1966 


A TWO-YEAR  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 
AUBURNDALE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


LASELL  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 
1964-1966  Catalogue 


Visitors  to  the  College  are  always  wel- 
come. The  administrative  offices  at  1844 
Commonwealth  Avenue  are  open  Mon- 
day through  Friday  from  9 a.m.  to  4 
p.m.  all  year  (except  holidays)  and  until 
12  noon  on  Saturday  during  the  college 
year.  It  is  requested  that  personal  inter- 
views be  arranged  in  advance  by  letter 
or  telephone. 


One  Hundred  and  Thirteenth  Annual  Catalogue  of 

LASELL  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

Founded  in  1851  as  Lasell  Seminary 

1964-1966 


Member  of: 

The  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools 

The  New  England  Junior  College  Council 
The  American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges 
The  American  Council  on  Education 
The  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 


1844  COMMONWEALTH  AVE. 


AUBURNDALE 


MASSACHUSETTS 


OBJECTIVES  OF  LASELL  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


The  major  objectives  of  Lasell  Junior  College  are  threefold. 
Primarily,  the  College  is  concerned  with  the  development  in  its 
students  of  intellectual  curiosity,  of  moral,  emotional,  and  spiritual 
values,  of  perspective  and  understanding,  and  of  qualities  of  good 
citizenship.  These  aims  are  achieved  by  offering  academic,  cultural, 
counseling,  and  extracurricular  opportunities.  Second,  Lasell  prepares 
its  students  for  careers  and  continued  higher  education,  and  en- 
courages maturity  through  the  strengthening  in  them  of  a satisfying 
personal  philosophy  and  a sense  of  responsibility  for  their  own  welfare 
as  well  as  for  that  of  the  group.  A third  important  goal  of  the  institution 
is  to  develop  in  those  students  enrolled  in  its  terminal  curricula  the 
necessary  skills  and  proper  attitudes  for  the  attainment  and  mainte- 
nance of  their  place  in  the  world  of  employment. 

Lasell  also  believes  that  with  proper  encouragement  the  qualities 
of  leadership  and  maturity  may  be  advanced  more  rapidly  and  students 
achieve  earlier  the  ability  to  make  wise  decisions  in  the  two-year 
college  than  is  possible  in  the  large  four-year  institution. 

Instructors  are  sought  who  are  qualified  academically  and  in  their 
ability  to  teach,  and  who  are  endowed  with  qualities  of  leadership, 
enthusiasm,  understanding,  patience,  mature  judgment,  and  loyalty 
to  their  profession. 

Rich  in  tradition,  Lasell  provides  the  instructional  environment  in 
which  a student  can  develop  her  potential  to  the  fullest  and  enjoy  the 
results  of  accomplishment,  whether  it  be  in  the  area  of  creative  effort, 
vocational  knowledge  and  skills,  scientific  curiosity,  or  the  humanities. 
The  College  also  recognizes  its  responsibility  for  preparing  its  alumnae 
to  become  successful  wives,  mothers,  and  homemakers. 
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THE  COLLEGE  CALENDAR  FOR  1964-65 


1964 

September  17 

Thursday,  9-12  m; 
1-4:30  p.M. 

Registration  of  New 

Students 

September  19 

Saturday,  9 A.M.- 
12  M 

Registration  of  Returning 
Students 

September  21 

Monday,  8:30  a.m. 

First  Semester  Begins 

October  2 

Friday,  4:30  p.m. 

Last  Day  for  Registration  and 
Change  of  Programs 

November  13 

Friday,  4:30  p.m. 

End  of  First  Quarter 

November  25 

Wednesday,  12  m 

Thanksgiving  Recess  Begins 

November  30 

Monday,  8:30  a.m. 

Thanksgiving  Recess  Ends 

December  18 

Friday,  12  M 

Christmas  Recess  Begins 

1965 

January  5 

Tuesday,  8:30  a.m. 

Christmas  Recess  Ends 

January  21 

T hursday 

Reading  Day 

January  22 

Friday 

Eirst  Semester  Final 
Examinations  Begin 

January  29 

Friday 

First  Semester  Final 
Examinations  End 

February  1 

Monday,  8:30  a.m. 

Second  Semester  Begins 

February  12 

Friday,  4:30  p.m. 

Last  Day  for  Registration 
and  Change  of  Programs 
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THE  COLLEGE  CALENDAR  FOR  1964-65 


February  22 

Monday 

Washington’s  Birthday  — 

No  Classes 

March  26 

Friday,  12  m 

End  of  Third  Quarter 

March  26 

Friday,  12  m 

Spring  Recess  Begins 

April  5 

Monday,  8:30  a.m. 

Spring  Recess  Ends 

April  16 

Friday 

Good  Friday  — No  Classes 

May  27 

Thursday 

Reading  Day 

May  28 

Friday 

Second  Semester  Final 
Examinations  Begin 

June  4 

Friday 

Second  Semester  Final 
Examinations  End 

June  6 

Sunday,  1 1 a.m. 

1 10th  Annual  Commencement 

THE  COLLEGE  CALENDAR  FOR  1965-66 


1965 


September  16  Thursday,  9-12  m; 

1-4:30  p.M. 


Registration  of  New 
Students 


September  18  Saturday,  9 A.M.- 
12  M 


Registration  of  Returning 
Students 


September  20 

October  1 

November  12 

November  24 
8 


Monday,  8:30  a.m 
Friday,  4:30  p.m. 
Friday,  4:30  p.m. 
Wednesday,  12  m 


First  Semester  Begins 

Last  Day  for  Registration 
and  Change  of  Programs 

End  of  First  Quarter 
Thanksgiving  Recess  Begins 


THE  COLLEGE  CALENDAR  FOR  1965-66 


1 November  29  Monday,  8:30  a.m. 

Thanksgiving  Recess  Ends 

j December  17  Friday,  12  M 

Christmas  Recess  Begins 

1966 

1 January  4 

Tuesday,  8:30  a.m. 

Christmas  Recess  Ends 

January  20 

Thursday 

Reading  Day 

January  21 

Friday 

First  Semester  Final 
Examinations  Begin 

January  28 

Friday 

First  Semester  Final 
Examinations  End 

January  31 

Monday,  8:30  a.m. 

Second  Semester  Begins 

February  11 

Friday,  4:30  p.m. 

Last  Day  for  Registration 
and  Change  of  Programs 

April  1 

Friday,  12  M 

End  of  Third  Quarter 

April  1 

Friday,  12  M 

Spring  Recess  Begins 

April  11 

Monday,  8:30  a.m. 

Spring  Recess  Ends 

May  26 

Thursday 

Reading  Day 

May  27 

Friday 

Second  Semester  Final 
Examinations  Begin 

June  3 

Friday 

Second  Semester  Final 
Examinations  End 

June  5 

Sunday,  1 1 a.m. 

1 1 1th  Annual  Commencement 
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THE  LASELL  CORPORATION 


President; 
Vice  President: 
Treasurer; 
Clerk: 


BLAKE  TEWKSBURY 
HELEN  B.  PERRY 
JOHN  L.  ARNOLD 
RICHARD  A.  WINSLOW 


HARRY  V.  ANDERSON,  Waban,  Massachusetts 
JOHN  L.  ARNOLD,  Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts 
DOROTHY  BARNARD  ’24,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 
HELEN  L.  BEEDE ’2 1 , Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
V.  STODDARD  BIGELOW,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
BARBARA  ORDWAY  BREWER  ’35,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
ALICE  HILLARD  CORBIN,  San  Antonio,  Texas 
MARION  ORDWAY  CORLEY  ’ll,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
RUTH  TURNER  CROSBY  ’42,  Newtonville,  Massachusetts 
ROBERT  W.  FICKEN,  Waban,  Massachusetts 
LYDIA  ADAMS  GODSOE  ’18,  Camden,  Maine 
MARGUERITE  HOUSER  HAMLIN  ’19,  Milo,  Maine 
MAUDE  SIMES  HARDING  ’06,  Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts 
LOUISE  TARDIVEL  HIGGINS  ’37,  Weston,  Massachusetts 
MARTHA  FISH  HOLMES  ’25,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
ESTHER  T.  JOSSELYN  ’27,  West  Hanover,  Massachusetts 
ELIZABETH  HARRINGTON  LOGAN  ’49,  Newton  Highlands, 
Massachusetts 

MARJORIE  A.  MACCLYMON  ’32,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
PRISCILLA  PARMENTER  MADDEN  ’37,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts 
DENTON  G.  NUTTER,  M.D.,  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts 
MILDRED  STRAIN  NUTTER  ’17,  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts 
EARL  H.  ORDWAY,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
THERESA  THOMPSON  OSBORNE  ’22,  Belfast,  Maine 
EVELINA  E.  PERKINS  ’15,  Concord,  Massachusetts 
HELEN  B.  PERRY  ’24,  Melrose,  Massachusetts 
CAROL  RICE  ’16,  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia 
ROSALIE  BRIGHTMAN  ROSEN  ’27,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
ETTA  MACMILLAN  ROWE  ’1 1-’13,  West  Granby,  Connecticut 
IRENE  SAUTER  SANFORD  ’06,  Westfield,  Massachusetts 
HELEN  SAUNDERS  ’17,  West  Hartford,  Connecticut 
JULIA  CRAFTS  SHERIDAN  ’10,  Greenville  Junction,  Maine 
PHYLLIS  RAFFERTY  SHOEMAKER  ’22,  Watsonville,  California 
ANTOINETTE  MERITT  SMITH  ’23,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
WILDER  N.  SMITH,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
DOROTHY  MOSHER  STONE  ’42,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
ARLENE  WISHART  SYLVESTER  ’38,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
DOROTHY  INETT  TAYLOR  ’30,  Holden,  Massachusetts 
BLAKE  TEWKSBURY,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
DONALD  J.  WINSLOW,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
PRISCILLA  WINSLOW  ’35,  Watertown,  Massachusetts 
RICHARD  WINSLOW,  West  Newton,  Massachusetts 
LEONARD  P.  WOLFE,  New  Hampton,  New  Hampshire 
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THE  TRUSTEES  OF  LASELL  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 


Chairman; 


WILDER  N.  SMITH 


TERM  EXPIRES  1964 

V.  STODDARD  BIGELOW,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
LOUISE  T.  HIGGINS  (Mrs.  C.A.,  Jr.)  Weston,  Massachusetts 
DENTON  G.  NUTTER,  M.D.,  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts 
DONALD  J.  WINSLOW,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
LEONARD  P.  WOLFE,  New  Hampton,  New  Hampshire 

TERM  EXPIRES  1965 

ROBERT  W.  FICKEN,  Waban,  Massachusetts 

THERESA  THOMPSON  OSBORNE  (Mrs.  Donald  C.),  Belfast,  Maine 
MISS  HELEN  B.  PERRY,  Melrose,  Massachusetts 

PHYLLIS  RAFFERTY  SHOEMAKER  (Mrs.  A.  B.),  Watsonville,  California 
BLAKE  TEWKSBURY,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 

TERM  EXPIRES  1966 

JOHN  L.  ARNOLD,  Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts 
ROSALIE  BRIGHTMAN  ROSEN,  (Mrs.  David),  Boston,  Massachusetts 
IRENE  SAUTER  SANFORD  (Mrs.  R.  M.),  Westfield,  Massachusetts 
WILDER  N.  SMITH,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 

TERM  EXPIRES  1967 

MARGUERITE  HOUSER  HAMLIN  (Mrs.  J.  Paul),  Milo,  Maine 
EARL  H.  ORDWAY,  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 

ANTOINETTE  MERITT  SMITH  (Mrs.  W.  N.),  Auburndale,  Massachusetts 
RICHARD  A.  WINSLOW,  West  Newton,  Massachusetts 

TERM  EXPIRES  1968 

HARRY  V.  ANDERSON,  Waban,  Massachusetts 
ALICE  HILLARD  CORBIN  (Mrs.  A.  F.),  San  Antonio,  Texas 
LYDIA  ADAMS  GODSOE  (Mrs.  W.  H.),  Camden,  Maine 
MISS  HELEN  SAUNDERS,  West  Hartford,  Connecticut 
JULIA  C.  SHERIDAN,  (Mrs.  Philip),  Greenville  Junction,  Maine 

Ex  Officio:  PRESIDENT  OF  LASELL  ALUMNAE,  INCORPORATED 


EXECUTIVE  HOARD 


JOHN  L.  ARNOLD 


ANTOINETTE  M.  SMITH 
WILDER  N.  SMITH 
BLAKE  TEWKSBURY 
RICHARD  A.  WINSLOW 


LOUISE  T.  HIGGINS 


EARL  H.  ORDWAY 
HELEN  B.  PERRY 


LEONARD  P.  WOLFE 


FINANCE  COMMITTEE 


JOHN  L.  ARNOLD 
EARL  H.  ORDWAY 


WILDER  N.  SMITH 
BLAKE  TEWKSBURY 


RICHARD  A.  WINSLOW 
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ADMINISTRATION 


BLAKE  TEWKSBURY,  B.A.,  M.A.,  LL.D., 

Presiden 

B.A.,  Bowdoin  College;  M.A.,  New  York  University;  LL.D. 
Bucknell  University;  Lasell,  1960  — 

JOHN  L.  ARNOLD,  A.B.,  M.B.A.,  LL.B., 

Treasure, 

A. B.,  Bowdoin  College;  M.B.A.,  Harvard  Graduate  School  o 
Business  Administration;  L.L.B.,  Northeastern  University;  Grad 
uate  study,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Lasell,  1951- 

JUNE  BABCOCK,  B.A.,  M.A., 

Dean  of  Womei 

B. A.,  Wheaton  College;  M.A.,  Cornell  University;  Lasell,  1942- 

RUTH  B.  KNEISEL,  B.A., 

Student  Counselo 

B.A.,  Smith  College;  Graduate  study,  Juilliard  School  of  Music 
Lasell,  1963  — 

MURIEL  MCCLELLAND,  B.S., 

Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Dean  ofWomet 
and  Director  of  Physical  Educatioi 
Oberlin;  B.S.,  Boston  University;  Boston  School  of  Physical  Educa 
tion;  Lasell,  1929  — 

MARY  BLATCHFORD  VAN  ETTEN,  B.A.,  M.A., 

Student  Counselo 

B.A.,  Connecticut  College;  M.A.,  Boston  University  Graduat 
School;  Graduate  study,  Boston  University  School  of  Medicine  an( 
Harvard  University;  Lasell,  1939  — 


FACULTY  (1964-1966) 


ALICE  ALBEE,  A.B., 

Instructor  in  Social  Studie 
A.B.,  Radcliffe  College;  Graduate  study,  Boston  University;  Lasell 
1963- 


FRANCES  ATWODD,  B.S., 

B.S.,  Simmons  College;  Lasell,  1953  — 


Librariai 


HARRIET  W.  ATWOOD,  B.S.,  M.A., 

Instructor  in  Secretarial  Studie 
B.S.  in  P.A.L.,  Boston  University;  M.A.,  Boston  University;  Grad 
uate  study,  Boston  University;  Lasell,  1946  — 
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FACULTY  (1964-1966) 


UDITH  ANN  BARDEN,  R.N.,  B.S., 


Instructor  in  Nursing 

B.S.,  Boston  College  School  of  Nursing;  Graduate  study,  Boston 
College;  Lasell,  1962  — 


LARISSA  G.  BASSETT,  A.B., 

Instructor  in  Biological  Sciences 
A.B.,  Mount  Holyoke;  Boston  University,  C.LA.;  Woods  Hole 
Marine  Biological  Laboratory;  Lasell,  1954  — 


YNTHIA  BEAUDOIN,  B.S., 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
B.S.,  Bridgewater  State  College;  Graduate  study,  Boston  Univer- 
sity; Lasell,  1963  — 


/INSLOW  F.  BECKWITH,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  S.T.B.,  TH.D., 

Instructor  in  Religion 

A.B.,  Boston  University;  LL.B.,  Boston  University  Law  School; 
S.T.B.,  Episcopal  Theological  School;  Th.D.,  Boston  University 
School  of  Theology;  Lasell,  1960  — 


(AVID  R.  BLISS,  B.S., 


Instructor  in  Social  Studies 
B.S.,  Northeastern  University;  Graduate  Study,  Northeastern 
University;  Lasell,  1961  — 


ILEEN  M.  BURKE,  R.N.,  B.S., 

. B.S.,  D’Youville  College;  Lasell,  1963  — 


Instructor  in  Nursing 


LAINE  C.  CAVANAUGH,  B.S.  IN  ED., 

Director,  Lasell  Child  Study  Center 
Lesley  College;  B.S.  in  Ed.,  Boston  University;  Lasell,  1958  — 


AROLYN  E.  CHAPMAN,  B.S.,  ED.M., 

Chairman  of  the  Secretarial  Department 
B.S.,  Boston  University;  Ed.M.,  Harvard  University;  Lasell,  1943  — 


(ARIA  T.  OROZCO  COBB,  B.A., 

Instructor  in  Spanish 

B.A.,  Bos^ton  University;  Universidad  de  Mexico  Summer  School; 
Lasell,  1940  — 


iANNE  BUDDING  COUSINS,  B.A., 


Instructor  in  Dancing 

Leland  Powers  School;  Monsieur  Lend,  The  Hague;  Madame 
Espinosa,  London;  Lilia  Viles  Wyman,  Boston;  Chester  Hale,  Ted 
Shawn,  Martha  Graham,  New  York;  Sarah  Lawrence  College; 
B.A.,  Emerson  College;  Graduate  study.  Harvard  University,  The 
Sorbonne,  Tufts  University;  Lasell,  1945  — 
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FACULTY  (1964-1966) 


JUNE  C.  FAGG,  B.S.,  M.ED., 

Instructor  in  Secretarial  Studies 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  State  Teachers  College,  Salem,  Mass.;  M.Ed.,  Bostor 
University;  Lasell,  1960  — 

MARGARET  S.  FORD,  B.S.,  M.ED., 

Instructor  in  Secretarial  Studiei 
B.S.,  College  of  William  and  Mary;  M.Ed.,  Boston  University 
Lasell,  1959  — 

MARGARET  W.  FRENCH,  B.A.,  M.A., 

Instructor  in  Englisl 

B.A.,  Oberlin  College;  M.A.,  Birmingham-Southern  College;  Grad 
uate  study,  Radclilfe  College;  Summer  School,  University  of  Wis 
consin;  Middlebury  Language  School;  Boston  University;  Lasell 
1946- 

FRED  FIELD  GOODSELL,  A.B.,  B.D.,  D.D., 

Instructor  in  Great  Religions 
A.B.,  University  of  California;  B.D.,  Hartford  Theological  Semin 
ary;  D.D.,  Pacific  School  of  Religion  at  Berkeley;  Graduate  stud] 
as  William  Thompson  fellow  at  the  University  of  Marburg  and  the 
University  of  Berlin,  Germany;  Lasell,  1962  — 

HELEN  B.  GREEN,  A.B., 

Instructor  in  Mathematic: 

A. B.,  Boston  University;  Lasell,  1961  — 

MARIE  A.  HAAS, 

Assistant  Librarian 

Copley  Art  School;  Middlesex  Secretarial  School;  Advanced  Refer- 
ence Course,  Boston  Public  Library;  Certificate  of  Librarianship 
awarded  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  Library  Division: 
Lasell,  1960- 

BETTINA  H.  HARRISON,  B.S.,  M.A., 

Instructor  in  Science 

B. S.,  University  of  Massachusetts;  M.S.,  Radclilfe  College;  Lasell. 
1940-41,  1959- 

ELINOR  HOAG,  B.S.,  B.S.S.,  ED.M., 

Instructor  in  English 

B.S.  and  B.S.S.,  Boston  University;  Ed.M.,  Harvard  University; 
Graduate  study,  Radclilfe  College,  Boston  University,  Harvard 
University;  Lasell,  1928  — 

ELIZABETH  lARROBINO,  B.F.A.,  B.S.  IN  ED., 

Instructor  in  Art 

B.F.A.,  B.S.,  Massachusetts  College  of  Art;  Lasell,  1962  — 
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FACULTY  (1964-1966) 


OPHIA  J.  JOSEPHS,  B.S.,  M.A., 

Instructor  in  Secretarial  Studies 
B.S.,  New  York  University;  M.A,,  New  York  University;  Graduate 
study,  New  York  University;  Lasell,  1943  — 


YDIA  KAVANAGH,  A.B.,  M.A., 


Instructor  in  French 

A.B.,  Wellesley  College;  M. A.,  Wellesley  College;  Lasell,  1950- 
1957,  1961- 


EORGE  W.  LANE,  A.B.,  M.A., 


Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  Boston  University;  M.A.,  Boston  University  Graduate 
School;  Lasell,  1960  — 


UTH  T.  LINDQUIST,  B.A.,  M.A., 

Chairman  of  the  Science  Department 
B.A.,  Boston  University;  M.A.,  Boston  University;  Graduate  study, 
Univ.  .of  North  Carolina;  Oregon  State  Univ.;  Emory  University; 
Lasell,  1944  — 


ORMA  M.  MACLEOD,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.ED., 

Instructor  in  Nursing 

New  England  Baptist  Hospital  School  of  Nursing;  B.S.,  Eastern 
Nazarene  College;  M.Ed.,  Boston  University;  Graduate  study, 
Boston  University;  Lasell,  1962  — 


LICE  J.  MALLETT,  B.A., 

B.A.,  Converse  College;  Lasell,  1960  — 


Instructor  in  Speech 


JTH  E.  MANGHUE,  B.S.  IN  ED.;  M.A., 

Instructor  in  Secretarial  Studies 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  Salem  State  Teachers  College;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University;  Lasell,  1954  — 

ENNETH  C.  MATHESON,  A.B.,  A.M., 

Chairman  of  the  English  Department 
A.B.,  Boston  University,  College  of  Liberal  Arts;  A.M.,  Boston 
University  Graduate  School;  Lasell,  1959  — 


ERTRUDE  A.  MENDELSON,  MUS.  B., 


Instructor  in  Music 

Mus.  B.,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music;  Lasell,  1961  — 


iBASTIAN  F.  MIGNOSA,  B.S.,  IN  ED.;  M.A., 

Instructor  in  Secretarial  Studies 
State  Teachers  College,  Salem,  Massachusetts;  B.S.,  in  Ed.,  Boston 
University;  M.A.  in  Ed.,  Boston  University;  Lasell,  1956  — 


i 
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FACULTY  (1964-1966) 


CONSTANCE  W.  MILNER,  R.N.,  B.S.,  M.ED., 

Coordinator  of  the  Nursing  Progran 
Warren  Academy,  School  of  Nursing;  B.S.  in  Nursing,  Bostoi 
University;  M.Ed.,  Boston  University;  Lasell,  1956  — 

RICHARD  M.  PACKARD,  B.A.,  M.A.,  PH.D., 

Chairman  of  the  Social  Studies  Departmen 
B.A.,  Hobart  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  Harvan 
University;  Lasell,  1948  — 

BARBARA  H.  PARKHURST,  B.S., 

Instructor  in  Scienct 

B.S.,  Simmons  College;  Lasell,  1942-1949,  1960  — 

ROBERT  B.  PILSBURY,  B.A.,  ED.M., 

Instructor  in  Social  Studie 
B.A.,  Dartmouth  College;  Ed.M.,  Harvard  University;  Lasell 
1961- 

LIA  G.  POORVU,  A.B.,  A.M., 

Instructor  in  Frenci 

A. B.,  Wellesley  College;  A.M.,  Harvard  University;  Middlebur 
French  School;  University  of  Munich;  Middlebury  Italian  School 
Lasell,  1960- 

EVELYN  BORDEN  POTTS,  B.S., 

Chairman  of  the  Home  Economics  Departmen 

B. S.,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  Graduate  study 
Vogue  School,  Chicago;  Art  Institute,  Chicago;  Northwester) 
University;  University  of  New  Hampshire;  Lasell,  1944  — 

JEAN  R.  REID,  B.S., 

Instructor  in  Secretarial  Studie 
B.S.,  Boston  University;  Graduate  study.  Tufts  University;  Lasel 
1964- 

JAMES  H.  REMLEY,  B.S.,  M.A., 

Director  of  the  Orphean  Clu 
B.S.,  Indiana  (Pa.)  State  Teachers  College;  M.A.,  New  York  Un: 
versity;  Lasell,  1955  — 

DONALD  E.  ROBAR,  B.A., 

Instructor  in  Social  Studie 
B.A.,  Univ.  of  Massachusetts;  Graduate  study,  Boston  University 
Lasell,  1961- 

LUCILE  WELLS  ROBERTSON,  B.S.  IN  ED., 

Chairman  of  the  Retailing  Departmen 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology ; B.S.,  Framingham  State  Teacher 
College;  Summer  study.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Simmons  Col 
lege,  and  New  York  University;  Lasell,  1955  — 
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FACULTY  (1964-1966) 


\CQUELIN  SAUNDERS,  B.S.  IN  ED.,  M.A., 

Chairman  of  the  Art  Department 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  Massachusetts  College  of  Art;  M.A.,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University;  Graduate  study,  Cranbrook  Academy  of 
Art;  Lasell,  1949- 


lURIEL  S.  SHEPPARD,  B.S.  IN  ED.,  M.S.  IN  ED., 

Instructor  in  Child  Study 
B.S.  in  Ed.,  Potsdam  State  Teachers  College:  M.S.  in  Ed.,Wheelock; 
Lasell,  1957- 


4ARILYN  P.  STRANAHAN,  B.A.,  M.A., 


Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  College  of  Wooster,  M.A.,  Boston  University;  Lasell,  1962  — 


uUCY  J.  SYPHER,  B.A.,  M.A., 

Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Dakota;  M.A.,  Tufts  University;  Lasell, 
1929- 


•RANK  C.  TAYLOR  II,  B.A., 

Chairman  of  the  Music  Department 
B.A.,  Yale  University;  Graduate  study,  Oxford  University,  Harvard 
University,  Longy  School  of  Music;  Lasell,  1957  — 


vMELIA  J.  TERRAZANO, 


Instructor  in  Art 

Jackson  Von  Ladau  School  of  Design;  Lasell,  1959  — 


\.  HARRIET  TINKER,  A.B., 

Instructor  in  Biological  Sciences 
A.B.,  Connecticut  College  for  Women;  Graduate  study.  Mount 
Holyoke,  Columbia  University;  Lasell,  1957  — 


HEODORA  A.  TOWER, 


Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
Graduate  of  Bouve  School  of  Physical  Education;  Lasell,  1962  — 


DONALD  H.  WARREN,  B.S., 

Instructor  in  Art 

B.S.,  Massachusetts  College  of  Art;  Lasell,  1956  — 


EAN  WATT,  B.S., 

Instructor  in  Physical  Education 
B.S.  in  Physical  Education,  Bowling  Green  (Ohio)  State  University; 
Lasell,  1946  — 


4AZEL  WILCOX  WEDEN,  B.A., 

Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Wheaton  College;  Graduate  study,  Boston  University  School 
of  Education;  Lasell,  1948  — 
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FACULTY  (1964-1966) 


INEZ  W.  WILLIAMS,  B.S.,  M.S.,  PH.D., 

Instructor  in  Biological  Sciences 
B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts;  Lasell,  1941-57: 

1963- 

NATHANIEL  WRIGHT,  JR.,  (THE  REV.)  A.B.,  B.D.,  S.T.M.,  ED.M.,  ED.D 

Instructor  in  Social  Science 
A.B.,  University  of  Cincinnati;  B.D.,  Episcopal  Theological  School: 
S.T.M.,  Harvard  University;  Ed.M.,  State  Teachers  College  al 
Boston;  Ed.D.,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education;  Lasell 

1964- 
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STAFF 


Director  of  Admissions, 

MARIE  R.  KADEN,  B.S. 

JESSIE  SMITH, 

Secretary  to  the  Director 
ELOISE  H.  HUTCHINS 

Recorder, 

HELEN  L.  BEEDE 

LUCY  BOVENZI 

Bursar, 

ALICE  MAY,  B.S. 

SUSAN  KAIZER 

MARY  K.  SHEA 

Student  Health  Center: 

R.  EMERSON  SYLVESTER,  M.D. 

College  Physician 
JANE  C.  BARNES,  R.N., 

Head  Nurse 

CYNTHIA  FRINK,  R.N., 

Assistant 

FLORENCE  MOTHER,  R.N., 

Assistant 

ANNE  TINKHAM,  R.N., 

Assistant 

GEORGINA  HALEWOOD, 

Secretary 

Dietitian, 

ELIZABETH  W.  SMITH,  B.S. 

FERN  EDSON, 

Assistant 

HELEN  V.  GODDARD, 

Assistant 

Development  Office: 

JAMES  W.  STANLEY, 

Director 

JOY  ENGLESMAN, 

Assistant 

MILDRED  SENIOR, 

Assistant 

WINNIFRED  HILL, 

Secretary 

Alumnae  Secretary, 

MARJORIE  MACCLYMON 

irector  of  Housekeeping, 

HELEN  R.  WALLSTROM 

Bookstore  Manager, 

JUDITH  HENNESSEY 

Buildings  and  Grounds: 

ARTHUR  HICKS, 

Superintendent 

ZIBA  ODOM, 

Assistant 
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STAFF 


MRS. 

MRS. 

MISS 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 

MRS. 


Offices:  ETHEL  L.  GUEVIN, 

Secretary  to  the  Presider 

RUTH  A.  BOARDMAN, 

Secretary  to  the  Dean  of  Wome^ 

SARAH  FLOWERS, 

Secretary  to  Counselot' 

DOROTHY  HARRIS, 

Secretary  to  Counseloi, 


Receptionists:  MRS.  ruth  bishop 

MRS.  MARGARET  CUNNINGHAM 
MISS  GERALDINE  HEALEY 
MRS.  LUCIA  PARKER 


I 

Resident  Heads: 


MILDRED  J.  ARNOLD 
FRED  E.  BAILEY 
THEDA  R.  BARNES 
MIRIAM  BLACK 
HELEN  BOOTH 
MARION  BROWN 
AUDREY  BUCKNAM 
MARGUERITE  CHANDLER 
DORIS  CHICK 
CLARA  CHIPMAN 
ETHEL  S.  CUMMINGS 
AGNES  GARLAND 


MISS  WINIFRED  HOPKINS 
MRS.  KATHLEEN  LAUMANN 
MRS.  MARION  F.  MACMAHON 
MRS.  RUTH  E.  MALLAR 
MRS.  FAITH  PETERKIN 
MRS.  EVELYN  RAMSDEN 
MRS.  MARY  E.  RUSSELL 
MRS.  HELEN  S.  SPAULDING 
MISS  DOROTHY  TUTTLE 
MRS.  RUTH  WEYMOUTH 
MRS.  ALICE  M.  WHITNEY 
MRS.  ETHEL  WYLIE 

I 


Telephone  agnes  cawley 

Operators:  Margaret  maroney 

AGNES  WHITE 


College 

Accompanist:  LOUIS  haffermehl 


Campus  JOHN  MCCARTHY 

Police:  HUGH  spurting 
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USTORY 

Edward  Lasell,  who  had  been  a professor  of  chemistry  at  Williams 
'ollege  since  1833,  had  the  vision  to  found  “a  female  seminary  of  high 
rder”  in  Auburndale,  a beautiful  suburb  of  Boston,  in  1851.  He  was 
jpported  in  his  enterprise  by  a group  of  interested  local  citizens  of 
11  major  faiths. 

Lasell  lays  proud  claim  to  being  the  first  “junior  college”  because 
has  offered  a continuous  program  on  this  level  of  education  since  its 
)unding.  The  last  two  years  of  the  four-year  Collegiate  Department  of 
,asell  Female  Seminary  were  of  college  grade.  “Terminal”  work  on 
le  junior  college  level  was  offered  at  Lasell  as  early  as  1874. 

From  the  outset  Lasell  students  have  enjoyed  the  historical,  cultural, 
ducational,  and  entertainment  advantages  of  Boston  and  vicinity, 
^hich  represent  an  expanded  campus  with  a ten-mile  radius. 

The  original  Seminary  grounds  consisted  of  six  acres  where  the 
rst  building,  now  historic  Bragdon  Hall,  was  erected  on  a hilltop, 
he  property  fronts  on  Woodland  Road  which  had  been  laid  out  in 
664  and  later  became  the  Turnpike  from  Boston  to  Worcester, 
turgoyne’s  captive  army  marched  by  this  route  in  1777. 

The  founder,  Edward  Lasell,  died  of  typhoid  fever  in  1852,  but  the 
eminary  was  continued  by  his  brother,  Josiah,  and  others.  Great 
mphasis  was  placed  on  music  and  art  in  these  early  days. 

! Charles  C.  Bragdon  became  Principal  in  1874  and  continued  in 
iiat  capacity  for  34  years.  Dr.  Bragdon  was  independent  in  mind 
nd  character  and  believed  the  chief  business  of  women  to  be  home 
laking.  Accordingly,  pioneer  courses  in  domestic  sciences  were 
itroduced  in  1877  in  spite  of  much  opposition  and  ridicule  on  the 
art  of  the  public. 

The  famous  New  England  poet,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 
neighbor  in  nearby  Cambridge,  wrote  this  sonnet  which  he  dedicated 
3 Lasell  Seminary  on  May  10,  1877. 

HOLIDAYS 

The  holiest  of  all  holidays  are  those 
Kept  by  ourselves  in  silence  and  apart; 

The  secret  anniversaries  of  the  heart. 

When  the  full  river  of  feeling  overflows. 

The  happy  days  unclouded  to  their  close. 

The  sudden  joys,  that  out  of  darkness  start. 

As  flames  from  ashes;  swift  desires  that  dart 
Like  singing  swallows  down  each  wind  that  blows. 
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White  as  the  gleam  of  the  receding  sail, 

White  as  a cloud  that  floats  and  fades  in  air, 
White  as  the  whitest  lily  on  a stream. 


0( 


These  tender  memories  are;  — a Fairy  Tale 
Of  some  enchanted  land  we  know  not  where 
But  lovely  as  a dream  within  a dream. 


Over  the  years  additions  were  made  to  the  main  building.  A gymna: 
sium  and  natatorium  were  provided  in  1881. 

After  a visit  to  Europe  in  1887,  during  which  he  observed  ec 
ucational  methods  and  purchased  the  beginnings  of  Lasell’s  ai 
collection.  Dr.  Bragdon  created  a national  sensation  by  institutin 
military  drill  for  Lasell’s  young  ladies;  in  addition,  the  Lasell  “crew 
practised  on  the  Charles  River  as  it  does  today.  During  this  perioi 
Lasell  Seminary  became  so  well-known  nationally  that  it  received 
bronze  medal  for  its  excellence  of  equipment  and  training  from  th 
World’s  Columbian  Exposition  held  in  Chicago  in  1893. 

In  1908  Dr.  Guy  Winslow  succeeded  to  the  position  of  Princip 
and  remained  as  head  until  1947.  During  his  long  administration  man 
private  homes  were  purchased  to  be  utilized  as  Senior  Houses 
Woodland  Park  Hotel,  which  had  been  a fashionable  “country  board 
ing  house”  for  Boston  society  members  of  the  80’s,  was  also  acquired 
Here  Woodland  Park  School,  a junior  school  under  the  auspices  o] 
Lasell,  was  established.  Later  the  structure  was  used  as  a dormitory  I 
though  the  building  has  now  been  demolished,  its  name  is  preservec  I 
in  a dormitory  for  freshmen.  Woodland  Hall,  erected  in  1950. 

In  1921  the  school  was  transferred  from  private  ownership  to  j ! 
new  corporation  organized  under  the  law  governing  non-profit  ed  \ 
ucational  institutions,  and  on  March  7,  1932,  the  name  was  changec 
by  legislative  action  from  “Lasell  Seminary”  to  “LasellJunior  College.’  t 
By  authority  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  Lasell  grants  th(  ‘ 
degrees  of  Associate  in  Arts  or  Associate  in  Science  to  its  graduates  i 
Lasell  aims  to  give  young  women,  during  two  short  years,  a zes  t 
for  the  adventure  of  learning  and  a more  mature  understanding  o : 
the  world  in  which  they  live.  Taking  advantage  of  its  location  in  { 
great  metropolitan  area,  Lasell  pays  sufficient  attention  to  the  libera  > 
arts  and  the  humanities  to  suggest  values  for  life  and  civilized  existence  o 
Lasell  also  prepares  for  several  vocations,  any  one  of  which  gives  < i 
woman  the  security  of  being  ready  to  perform  useful  community  i 
service.  For  those  who  feel  the  need  of  greater  specialization  in  i I 
chosen  field,  Lasell  offers  an  introductory  education  which  train:  . 
students  for  transfer  to  senior  colleges. 


THE  COLLEGE 


.OCATION 

The  College  is  in  Auburndale,  a “Village”  of  the  suburban  city  of 
Newton.  Trains,  buses,  rapid  transit  (M.T.A.),  and  local  taxis  afford 
convenient  access  to  Boston.  Trains  for  New  York  and  the  West 
top  at  nearby  Newtonville.  Boston’s  Logan  International  Airport 
s popular  with  Lasell  students  whose  homes  are  outside  the  New 
ingland  area. 

The  campus  is  located  one-half  mile  from  circumferential  Route 
' 28  which  circles  the  metropolitan  area  from  the  South  Shore  to  the 
>Jorth  Shore  (exit  Route  16  or  Route  30).  The  eastern  terminus  of 
he  Massachusetts  Turnpike  adjoins  Route  128. 

^ROUNDS  AND  BUILDINGS 

II 

The  grounds  of  the  College  encompass  fifty-nine  acres  which,  for 
he  most  part,  lie  along  Woodland  Road  and  adjoining  streets.  The 
ipacious  green  lawns  and  hillsides,  the  trees  and  flowers,  provide  an 
|ittractive  setting.  There  are  pleasant  walks  in  the  residential  neigh- 
)orhood,  and  the  recreation  field,  the  Charles  River,  Haskell  Pond, 
ind  the  five  tennis  courts  afford  abundant  opportunity  for  healthful 
Imtdoor  activity. 

I The  offices  of  administration  are  located  in  two  buildings  at  1844 
Commonwealth  Avenue  and  Cheswick  Road.  At  this  address  are 
pffices  of  Admissions,  Bursar,  Counselors,  Dean  of  Women,  and 
jYesident. 

The  residence  houses  are  homelike,  well  arranged  and  furnished, 
ind  thoroughly  comfortable.  Bragdon  Hall  is  the  main  building  of  the 
,;roup.  In  it  are  lounges,  classrooms,  the  library,  and  an  art  studio. 
The  three  floors  are  used  as  a freshman  dormitory,  as  is  Gardner  Hall. 

Carter  Hall  is  connected  with  Bragdon  Hall  and  contains  a small 
■issembly  hall,  a swimming  pool,  and  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms 
or  home  economics  and  other  classes.  Blaisdell,  Briggs,  Carpenter, 
Chandler,  Clark,  Conn,  Converse,  Cushing,  Draper,  Haskell,  Haw- 
horne,  Karandon,  Ordway,  Pickard  and  Berkeley  are  senior  residence 
louses.  Each  house  accommodates  a group  of  eight  to  thirty  students 
vith  a resident  head. 

Woodland  Hall,  a freshman  dormitory  and  central  dining  hall,  was 
ompleted  in  1950.  Winslow  Hall,  an  auditorium-gymnasium,  combines 
acilities  for  dramatic  productions  and  college  assemblies,  receptions, 
lances,  musical  organizations,  and  the  physical  education  program. 

Wass  Science  Building  has  been  in  use  since  1955.  This  modem 
liree-story  stmcture  houses  general  classrooms  and  well  equipped 
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Walking  to  clas.^ 

laboratories  for  anatomy,  physiology,  zoology,  biology,  chemistry 
and  medical  technology. 

Keever  Health  Center  contains  eleven  rooms  equipped  to  serve  the 
health  needs  of  students  and  is  attended  by  resident  nurses.  The 
Recreation  Center  (called  “The  Bam”)  houses  the  postoffice,  thi 
bookstore,  a snack  bar,  and  two  lounges.  Nellie  Plummer  Hall  contains 
the  Alumnae  Association  offices. 

Farrington  Hall,  a Victorian  mansion  famous  as  a local  landmark 
has  been  completely  renovated  to  supply  ten  classrooms.  Rockwel 
House  accommodates  the  Child  Study  Center. 

Nason,  Bancroft,  Kirby  and  several  other  College-owned  houses 
provide  residence  for  members  of  the  faculty  and  staff. 

Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe  Hall  completed  in  1963  provides  nine  class- 
rooms for  the  Secretarial  Department,  an  audio-visual  aids  room 
and  five  general  classrooms. 


THE  COLLEGE 
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ACADEMIC  INFORMATION 


DUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 

Lasell  offers  two  years  of  study  following  a student’s  graduation 
fom  secondary  school.  The  work  leading  to  advanced  standing  in  a 
?nior  college  or  university  includes  a program  selected  from  the 
allowing  group  of  subjects:  English,  languages,  sciences,  mathematics, 

tcial  studies,  and  electives. 

The  general  terminal  courses  are  designed  for  those  students  who 
I not  wish  to  spend  four  years  in  college  but  who  do  feel  the  need 
' training  and  study  after  high  school  which  will  help  them  in  living 
id  working  with  people. 

Special  terminal  vocational  curricula  are  designed  for  those  students 
ho  are  interested  in  preparing  for  careers  in  home  economics,  child 
udy,  art,  retailing,  executive  and  medical  secretarial  training, 
id  nursing. 

Pre-professional  courses  are  offered  to  prepare  students  for  schools 
‘ occupational  therapy,  physical  therapy,  and  for  hospital  training 
laboratory  technology,  and  schools  of  nursing  where  preference  is 
ven  to  women  who  have  had  some  college  work. 

SQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  Committee  on  Admissions  endeavors  to  select  those  students 
*hose  previous  records  show  that  they  are  able  to  profit  by  attendance 
P a junior  college.  Applicants  for  the  Nursing  Program  should  see 
:»ecial  requirements  elsewhere  in  this  catalogue. 

As  a further  aid  in  an  effort  to  maintain  a representative  group  of 
mdents  who  will  profit  by  the  opportunities  offered  at  Lasell,  it  is 
esirable  that  some  member  of  the  Admissions  Committee  have  a 
ITsonal  interview  with  each  applicant.  When  this  is  not  possible, 
(ving  to  distance,  it  may  be  arranged  to  have  an  alumna  of  the  College 
( signated  by  the  Admissions  Committee  serve  in  lieu  of  the  Com- 
littee. 

The  Application  for  Admission  must  be  signed  for  each  applicant 
b the  parent  or  guardian.  When  the  application  is  filed,  a transcript 
lank  is  requested  of  the  principal  of  the  school  last  attended,  to  be 
lied  out  and  returned  to  the  Committee  on  Admissions. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  freshman  class  a student  must  have  graduated 
f)m  an  approved  secondary  school  with  a record,  preferably  with 
1>  college  preparatory  units,  satisfactory  to  the  Committee  on  Admis- 
S)ns.  All  applicants  are  required  to  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude 
-ist  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  The  Committee 
ay  accept  applicants  with  high  academic  averages  as  soon  as  the 
tinscript  and  all  recommendations  have  been  filed. 
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ACADEMIC  INFORMATION 


ADVANCED  STANDING 

A limited  number  of  students  are  admitted  each  year  with  transfelj 
credit  from  other  colleges.  A student  entering  with  advanced  standin.} 
must  fulfill  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class.  A 
the  number  applying  for  admission  usually  exceeds  the  number  tha 
can  be  accommodated  in  the  dormitories,  transfer  applications  ar< 
considered  only  after  all  students  who  have  been  at  Lasell  for  on  ^ 
year  have  been  assigned  rooms.  | 

i 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  TRANSFER  TO  SENIOR  COLLEGEljj 

To  obtain  recommendation  for  advanced  standing  on  transfer,  ,j- 
student  must  in  general  earn  a B average  or  higher.  She  may  have  tij  i 
take  certain  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Achievement  Testsi; 
or  other  tests  as  requested  by  the  senior  college.  It  should  be  note< . 
that  the  content  as  well  as  the  quality  of  both  the  preparatory  schoc  ' 
and  the  junior  college  programs  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  collegj 
which  the  student  desires  to  enter,  whether  her  purpose  is  to  pursu 
a liberal  arts  or  a vocational  course.  Requirements  vary  and  result 
will  generally  be  more  satisfactory  to  Lasell  and  to  the  student  wheij 
her  wishes  are  stated  and  discussed  at  the  outset.  Experience  show 
that  a student  is  best  prepared  for  senior  college  work  by  taking  ii 
her  preparatory  program  English,  history,  mathematics,  foreigi  i 
languages,  and  laboratory  sciences,  and  then  in  electing  the  Libera 
Arts  curriculum  during  her  two  years  at  Lasell. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

A graduate  of  Lasell  receives  the  degree  of  Associate  in  Arts  o 
Associate  in  Science  according  to  her  curriculum.  The  specific 
requirements  for  the  different  curricula  will  be  found  in  the  followinj 
pages.  In  general  it  may  be  said  here  that,  in  addition  to  the  require 
ments  for  admission  to  full  freshman  standing  already  outlined,  i 
student  must  complete  sixty-five  semester  hours  of  academic  am 
technical  work,  including  ENGLISH  101-102  and  at  least  twelv( 
additional  hours  in  Liberal  Arts  subjects.  This  figure  is  based  on  i 
minimum  program  of  fifteen  credit  hours  per  semester,  plus  the  course: 
in  Physical  Education  (four  credit  hours)  and  in  Orientation  (one  credi 
hour)  required  of  all  students.  Candidates  for  either  of  the  Lasel 
degrees  must  also  have  been  regularly  enrolled  full-time  student: 
of  the  College  for  at  least  one  academic  year. 
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ACADEMIC  INFORMATION 


Between  Class  Break 


Students  receiving  Medical  Secretarial  and  Executive  Secretarial 
(plomas  must  complete  the  requirements  of  the  curricula  as  outlined; 
tose  completing  only  intermediate  level  courses  in  shorthand  and/or 
tpewriting  receive  Secretarial  diplomas. 

Although  the  passing  grade  is  D,  a C average  is  required  for  gradua- 
t»n.  First  and  third  quarter  grades  are  tentative;  those  that  come  at 
t2  end  of  each  semester  determine  the  student’s  actual  academic 
sinding. 

The  curricula  outlined  in  the  following  pages  are  subject  to  reason- 
ale  modification,  but  the  courses  elected  should  be  coherent  and 
aapted  to  the  abilities  and  requirements  of  the  individual  student. 
Tfore  a student  will  be  admitted  to  classes,  her  program  must  receive 
t j approval  of  her  academic  adviser. 
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CURRICULA 


} 


ART 

The  Art  Department  strives  to  promote  the  Lasell  ideal  in  makin], 
it  possible  for  the  student  to  combine  a well-rounded  liberal  arti 
education  with  specialized  vocational  training.  Every  art  major  i 
prepared,  to  the  extent  of  her  ability,  for  further  work  in  art  schoc 
or  for  apprenticeship  in  the  professional  field.  Academic  and  creativ 
courses  in  art  are  also  offered  to  non-art  majors  interested  in  art  as ; 
cultural  background,  as  an  avocation,  or  in  its  application  to  the  every 
day  problems  of  the  consumer  and  homemaker. 

The  Department  offers  three  majors,  all  leading  to  the  Associat 
in  Arts  degree.  The  INTERIOR  DESIGN  major  prepares  the  studen 
to  combine  color  and  texture,  furniture  and  fabrics,  in  harmoniou 
interiors  and  to  interest  the  prospective  client  in  her  creations.  T 
this  end  the  student  is  taught  how  to  develop  ideas  effectively  and  t( 
illustrate  them  with  convincing  drawings  and  three-dimensiona 
models.  A maximum  of  training  is  given  in  both  the  aesthetic  an< 
practical  aspects  of  the  field,  for  use  professionally  or  as  a homemakei 
Good  taste  and  design  sense  are  developed  along  with  a familiarit 
with  materials  and  sources  of  supply  useful  to  the  practicing  decoratoi 

For  the  student  with  a flair  for  styles,  the  FASHION  major  afford 
the  necessary  training  in  drawing  fashion  figures  and  accessories  an 
in  planning  and  rendering  the  layouts  used  in  the  art  departments  c 
stores  and  fashion  publications.  A study  of  contemporary  designer 
and  illustrators  is  included  in  the  major  to  further  the  student’ 
understanding  of  fashion  cycles. 

In  the  ADVERTISING  DESIGN  major  the  power  of  the  well 
designed  and  carefully  planned  advertisement  in  the  successfi 
merchandising  of  a product  is  stressed  and  illustrated  in  the  project 
covered.  Instruction  develops  the  design  and  technical  skill  of  th 
student  and  introduces  her  to  the  fundamentals  of  her  specialt) 
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ART 


ET 


Art 


Art 

Art 

Art 

Art 

Art 

English 

Elective(s): 

Orientation* 

Physical 

Education* 


Art 

Art 

Art 

Art 

Art  Major 


Art 

Art 

Electives: 

Physical 

Education* 


FIRST  YEAR 


CREDIT  HOURS 


First 

Semester 


103-104  Hist.  & Apprec. 
of  Art 

105-106  Design  and  Color 
107  Drawing  and  Sketching 
109-110  General  Crafts 
112  Figure  Drawing 
121  Lettering 

101-102  Freshman  English 


SECOND  YEAR 

201  Origins  of  Art 

202  Art.  Phil.  & Crit. 
203-204  Painting 
205-206  Figure  Drawing 
Advertising,  Fashion  Illus- 
tration, Interior  Design 

207  Advanced  Design 

208  Structural  Design 


1 

3 

3-4 

(1) 


(1) 


16-17 


5-7 

(1) 


16-18 


■Course  required,  but  does  not  carry  academic  credit. 


Second 

Semester 


1 

5-7 


(1) 


16-18 


io 


/ ^ 
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CHILD  STUDY 


( 


\ 


A valuable  contribution  to  both  community  life  and  the  home  can  b*  i 
made  by  the  young  woman  trained  in  Child  Study.  In  view  of  thi  i 
dual  role  the  Lasell  Child  Study  Department  offers  a transfer  prograr  i 
leading  to  the  Associate  in  Arts  degree  and  a terminal  course  qual  i 
ifying  graduates  for  the  Associate  in  Science  degree.  The  first  of  thes'  i 
is  the  CHILD  STUDY  TRANSFER  major,  which  is  designed  t(  f 
fill  the  special  requirements  of  the  student  interested  in  becoming  , i 
thoroughly  trained  nursery  school  teacher. 

The  need  for  teachers  specifically  trained  to  work  with  youn  i 
children,  and  possessing  professional  experience  in  the  problems  o? 
childhood  growth  and  pedagogy,  is  urgent  and  becoming  more  si  • 
every  day,  and  the  qualified  graduate  in  nursery  school  work  will  fin( 
innumerable  attractive  job  opportunities  awaiting  her.  Students  ir 
terested  in  preparing  for  a career  in  nursery  school  teaching  shouL 
elect  the  Transfer  major  in  Child  Study  and  be  prepared  to  continu 
through  to  their  Baccalaureate  degrees  after  their  graduation  fror 
Lasell.  To  avoid  time-consuming  duplication  of  effort.  Child  Stud; 
Transfer  majors  are  strongly  urged  to  have  their  Lasell  program 
approved  by  the  professional  school  to  which  they  intend  to  transfei 

The  Child  Study  Department  also  offers  a number  of  courses  whicl 
provide  a valuable  background  to  the  understanding  of  the  growtl 
and  training  of  children  in  the  setting  of  family  life.  These  course 
constitute  the  CHILD  STUDY  NON-TRANSFER  major,  and  ar 
designed  for  the  student  who  enjoys  working  with  children  and  want 
to  attain  basic  information  about  childhood  behavior  to  apply  in  he 
own  home  or  in  some  form  of  community  service. 

A special  feature  of  the  Child  Study  Program  is  the  Lasell  CHILI 
STUDY  CENTER.  Here  students  have  an  opportunity  to  watch 
model  nursery  school  in  operation  under  the  direction  of  a graduat 
specialist  trained  in  the  field.  The  Center,  which  is  attended  by  a cros 
section  of  children  from  the  community,  is  fully  equipped  with  standau 
recreational  and  educational  devices  currently  in  use  in  Americai 
nursery  schools.  Students  are  able  to  observe  the  group  behavior  o 
children  under  scientifically  controlled  conditions.  At  other  time 
they  are  themselves  allowed  to  participate  in  the  supervision  of  th 
Center,  and  thus  emerge  from  the  course  with  both  theoretical  an< 
practical  experience  in  nursery  education. 
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CHILD  STUDY 


HILD  STUDY  (Transfer) 


FIRST  YEAR 

CREDIT  HOURS 

Child  Study 

101-102  Child  Develop- 

First 

Semester 

Second 

Semester 

ment 

3 

3 

English 

Music 

101-102  Freshman  English 
101-102  Int.  to  Instru- 
mental Music 

or 

3 

3 

Music 

105-106  Basic  Music 

1-3 

3 

Science 
Social  Studies 

Social  Studies 

107-108  General  Biology 
101-102  History  of  Civili- 
zation 

or 

111-112  Sociology  and 

4 

4 

Social  Problems 

3 

3 

Speech 

Orientation* 

Physical 

105-106  Speech 

2 

(1) 

2 

Education* 

(1) 

16-18 

(1) 

18 

SECOND  YEAR 


Art 

Child  Study 

English 

Psychology 

Psychology 

Elective(s): 

Physical 

Education* 


103-104  Hist.  & Apprec. 
of  Art 

201-202  Orient.-Childhood 
Education 
Literature  Elective 
201  Introductory 
Psychology 
204  Child  Psychology 
Liberal  Arts  subject(s) 
recommended 


3 

4 
3 

3 


3-5 


(1) 

16-18 


3 

4 
3 

3 


3-5 


(1) 

16-18 


Course  required,  but  does  not  carry  academic  credit. 


CHILD  STUDY 


CHILD  STUDY  (Non-Transfer) 


FIRST  YEAR 

CREDIT 

HOURS 

First 

Second 

Semester 

Semestei 

Child  Study 

101-102  Child  Develop- 

ment 

3 

3 

English 

101-102  Ereshman  English 

3 

3 

Music 

105-106  Basic  Music 

1-3 

3 

Science 

103-104  Anatomy  and 

Physiology 

3 

3 

Speech 

105-106  Speech 

2 

2 

Elective: 

Liberal  Arts  subject 
required 

3 

3 

Orientation* 

(1) 

Physical 

Education* 

(1) 

(1) 

15-17 

17 

Child  Study 

SECOND  YEAR 

201-202  Orient. -Childhood 
Education 

4 

4 

Child  Study 

203-204  Art  for  Childhood 
Education 

3 

3 

Child  Study 

207-208  Children’s 
Literature 

2 

2 

Psychology 

201  Introductory 

Psychology 

3 

Psychology 

204  Child  Psychology 

— 

3 

Elective(s): 

3-6 

3-6 

Physical 

Education* 

(1) 

(1) 

15-18 

15-18 

* Course  required,  but  does  not  carry  academic  credit. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 


Home  Economics  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  most  satisfying  branches 
i’  study  for  the  young  woman  of  today  since  it  prepares  her  not  only 
Ir  marriage  but  also  for  a wide  variety  of  job  possibilities  in  the 
lisiness  world. 

The  Home  Economics  Department  offers  training  and  experience 
i two  different  specialties,  each  leading  to  the  Associate  in  Science 
(gree: 

The  FOODS  AND  NUTRITION  major  is  a course  of  study  pre- 
I-ring  the  student  for  the  position  of  assistant  dietitian  in  a hospital, 
ihool  lunchroom  assistant,  tea-room  or  restaurant  training  programs, 
(fie  full  semester  is  devoted  to  the  study  and  preparation  of  carefully 
linned  and  nutritionally  sound  disease  dietaries  for  specific  illnesses. 
iDrmal  nutrition  in  health,  from  pre-natal  care  through  infancy, 
(ildhood,  adulthood  to  old  age  is  also  covered  in  this  m^or. 

The  CAFETERIA  AND  RESTAURANT  MANAGEMENT 
njor,  specially  arranged,  treats  all  aspects  of  food  service  to  the 
fblic  in  school  or  industrial  cafeterias,  hospitals,  or  restaurants, 
lactical  experience  is  gained  through  training  and  observation 
c fried  out  in  a carefully  selected  group  of  nearby  hospitals  and 
rjtaurants. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 


HOME  ECONOMICS  (FOODS  AND  NUTRITION) 


FIRST  YEAR 

CREDIT 

First 

Semester 

English 

101-102  Ereshman  English 

3 

Home 

Economics 

121-122  Eoods  and  Thera- 

peutic  Eoods 

4 

Science 

111-112  General  Chemistry 
or 

Science 

113-114  College  Chemistry 

3-4 

Social  Studies 

111-112  Sociology 

3 

Elective: 

As  recommended  by 

Adviser 

3-4 

Orientation* 

(1) 

Physical 

Education* 

SECOND  YEAR 

(1) 

16-18 

Home 

Economics 

221  Introductory 

Nutrition 

3 

Home 

Economics 

222  Therapeutic 

Nutrition 

— 

Psychology 

201  Introductory 

Psychology 

3 

Psychology 

202  Psychology  of 

Personality 

— 

Science 

Biological  Science  Elective 

3-4 

Social  Studies 

231-232  Principles  and 
Problems  of 

Economics 

3 

Elective: 

As  recommended  by 

Adviser 

3 

Physical 

Education* 

(1) 

15-16 

* Course  required,  but  does  not  carry  academic  credit. 


HOURSI 
Second 
Semeste 
■ 3 


4 ' 


3-4 

3 

3-4 


0) 

16-18 


3 


3 

3-4 


3 

3 

(1) 

15-16 
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LIBERAL  ARTS 


One  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  the  Lasell  educational  ideal 
the  belief  that  a young  woman’s  college  training  ought  not  to  be 
Dnfined  to  the  area  of  her  vocational  specialty  alone,  but  that  it  should 
so  be  conducive  to  a fulfillment  of  her  potentialities  as  a person  and 
>)  her  contentment  and  effectiveness  as  a member  of  society.  The 
aditional  assumption  of  American  education  is  that  the  Liberal  Arts 
in  make  the  most  important  contribution  to  the  realization  of  the 
icond  half  of  this  ideal. 

Possibly  chief  among  the  virtues  of  the  Liberal  Arts  as  an  intellec- 
lal  discipline  is  that  their  influence  on  life  is  not  to  be  measured  by 
ly  fluctuating  standard  of  mere  commercial  utility,  but  that  they 
nd  rather  to  manifest  their  power  in  a lifelong  process  of  maturation 
' the  individual’s  capacity  to  think,  to  discriminate,  and  to  enjoy, 
ranted  the  student’s  enthusiasm  and  a certain  intelligence,  study  of 
e Liberal  Arts  can  make  an  incalculable  addition  to  the  refinement 
♦’  her  taste  and  to  the  depth  and  intensity  of  her  life  in  general. 

A feature  of  a Lasell  education  is  the  care  with  which  all  curricula 
live  been  organized  to  achieve  a correct  balance  of  technical  courses 
j any  of  the  various  fields  of  specialization  offered  with  courses  of  a 
jirely  cultural  nature  in  the  area  of  the  Liberal  Arts.  Certain  minimum 
iquirements  in  the  Liberal  Arts  are  specified  in  all  of  the  curricula, 
^it  by  a judicious  use  of  her  electives  a Lasell  girl  can,  regardless  of 
It  major  field,  graduate  with  an  introduction  to  philosophy,  the  social 
{iences,  literature  and  the  arts  sufficient  to  guide  her  reading  and 
s mulate  her  intellectual  growth  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

In  addition  to  this  basic  contribution  to  the  culture  of  the  tech- 
i:ally  trained  student,  Lasell  also  offers  a Liberal  Arts  major  leading 
t the  Associate  in  Arts  degree.  This  major  is  designed  to  serve  two 
t3es  of  student  particularly:  the  girl  who  wants  a full  four-year 
Iberal  Arts  education  and  plans  to  transfer  to  a senior  college 
aer  her  graduation  from  Lasell,  and  the  girl  who  shares  this  belief 
i the  importance  of  the  Liberal  Arts  in  the  culture  of  the  individual 
tt  who  cannot,  for  any  of  a variety  of  reasons,  devote  four  years 
t their  study. 

The  PRE-PROFESSIONAL  curriculum  is  devoted  to  the  pre- 
pratory  training  of  the  student  who  plans  to  continue  with  advanced 
v>rk  in  some  professional  field  (other  than  those  already  mentioned 
i)  the  foregoing  pages)  after  her  graduation  from  Lasell.  The  cur- 
rulum  is  made  up  on  an  individual  basis  to  satisfy  the  entrance  re- 
qirements  of  the  professional  school  of  the  student’s  choice.  This 
c riculum  is  of  special  interest  to  the  girl  who  intends  to  be  a physio- 
tl  rapist  or  occupational  therapist,  or  to  the  nursing  student  who 
pifers  to  get  her  training  in  a hospital  school  of  nursing  rather  than 
iithe  three-year  Lasell  program. 
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LIBERAL  ARTS 


LIBERAL  ARTS  (PRE-PROFESSIONAL) 


FIRST  YEAR 

CREDIT 

First 

Semester 

HOURS 

Second 

Semestei 

English 

French 

Spanish 

101-102  Freshman  English 
Elementary,  Intermediate 
or  Advanced 

or 

Elementary,  Intermediate 

3 

3 

Science 

Science 

Science 

Mathematics 

or  Advanced 

101-102  Zoology 
or 

107-108  General  Biology 
or 

113-114  College  Chemistry 
or 

201-202  College  Algebra- 

3-4 

3-4 

Social  Studies 

Trigonometry 
101-102  History  of 
Civilization 

or 

3-4 

3-4 

Social  Studies 
Elective: 

201-202  American  History 
Liberal  Arts  subject 

3 

3 

Orientation* 

required 

3 

(1) 

3 

Physical 

Education* 

SECOND  YEAR 

(1) 

15-17 

(1) 

15-17 

English 

French 

Literature  Elective 
Intermediate  or  Advanced 

or 

3 

3 

Spanish 

Electives: 

Intermediate  or  Advanced 
Liberal  Arts  subjects 

3-4 

3-4 

required 

9-10 

9-10 

Physical 

Education* 

(1) 

15-17 

(1) 

15-17 

Course  required 

, but  does  not  carry  academic  credit. 
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EXECUTIVE  SECRETARIAL 


In  keeping  with  the  best  interests  of  both  business  and  the  indi- 
idual,  the  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARIAL  curriculum  is  designed 
) produce  secretaries  equipped  with  business  skills  demanded  by 
' nployers  today  and  at  the  same  time  to  alford  the  means  of  obtaining 
mtact  with  cultural  and  extracurricular  experiences  conducive  to 
I lore  effective  living. 

I The  technical  courses  in  the  Secretarial  curriculum  have  been 
anned  to  offer  not  only  the  basic  vocational  skills  in  shorthand  and 
pewriting,  the  operation  of  business  machines,  filing,  maintenance 
i ' financial  records,  and  business  forms,  but  also  to  prepare  the 
scretarial  graduate  to  appreciate  the  special  problems  of  business, 
id  to  understand  and  accept  the  responsibilities  which  will  be  given 
jr.  Supplementary  elective  courses  chosen  from  a wide  field  of 
iberal  Arts  subjects  assist  the  new  secretary  to  enter  upon  her  career 
business  as  a competent  and  well-informed  young  woman. 

Standards  of  proficiency  in  the  fundamental  secretarial  skills  of 
lorthand  and  typewriting  are  purposely  high,  and  the  student  is 
pected  to  exceed  the  minimum  requirements  in  both  speed  and 
i curacy  if  she  wishes  to  achieve  success  in  the  highly  competitive 
: arch  for  the  top  secretarial  positions  in  the  business  world. 

Every  year  graduates  of  the  Lasell  Secretarial  Department  go  into 
] sponsible  careers  in  the  various  fields  of  law,  insurance,  advertising, 
lanufacturing,  education,  radio,  and  aviation,  and  wherever  else 
^sll-trained  and  well-educated  clerical  or  secretarial  assistants  are 
i demand.  In  general,  secretarial  training  paves  the  way  to  earning 
livelihood,  to  building  a prolonged  career  in  business,  or  to  filling 
i place  of  leadership  and  responsibility  in  industry,  the  community, 
( the  home. 

A special  feature  of  the  Secretarial  curriculum  is  the  Business  Work- 
top, required  of  all  Secretarial  seniors,  where  the  students  gain  first- 
I nd  experience  in  the  use  of  a wide  variety  of  dictation  and  other 
Isiness  machines  under  conditions  simulating  an  actual  office. 
Te  Secretarial  Department  also  makes  available  to  the  student 
Idy  a non-professional  typewriting  course  designed  for  the  student 
i other  departments  of  the  College  who  would  find  a knowledge  of  the 
sbject  useful  for  correspondence,  term  papers,  or  manuscripts. 
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EXECUTIVE  SECRETARIAL 


EXECUTIVE  SECRETARIAL 


FIRST  YEAR 

CREDIT  HOURS 

First 

Semester 

Second 

Semester 

English 

101-102  Ereshman  English 

3 

3 

Secretarial 

101-102  Elementary  Shorthand 
or 

Secretarial 

Secretarial 

Secretarial 

103-104  Intermediate  Shorthand  4 
111-112  Elementary 

Typewriting 

or 

113-114  Intermediate 

4 

Secretarial 

Typewriting 

121s  Business 

3-2 

3-2 

Arithmetic 

3 

— 

Secretarial 

Elective: 

136s  Business  Law 

Liberal  Arts  subject 

— 

3 

Orientation* 

required 

3-4 

(1) 

3-4 

Physical 

Education* 

Secretarial 

SECOND  YEAR 

201-202  Advanced  Short- 

(1) 

15-17 

(1) 

15-17 

Secretarial 

hand 

211-212  Advanced  Type- 

4 

4 

writing 

2 

2 

Secretarial 

231-232  Secretarial  Training 

2 

2 

Secretarial 

Secretarial 

Social  Studies 

237s  Business  Workshop 

223-224  Accounting 

or 

23 1 Principles  of 

Economics  and 

1 

Secretarial 

Elective(s): 

228  Bookkeeping 

Liberal  Arts  subject(s) 

3 

3 

required 

3-6 

4-6 

Physical 

Education* 

(1) 

15-18 

(1) 

15-18 

Course  required,  but  does  not  carry  academic  credit. 
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MEDICAL  SECRETARIAL 


k, 

I 

' Medicine  and  its  related  fields  have  been  found  to  hold  a high  place 
n the  list  of  career  interests  of  many  young  women, today,  and  for 
lose  who  find  it  impossible  to  undertake  the  long  program  of  pro- 
fessional training  necessary  to  become  a doctor  of  medicine  or  a 
egistered  nurse,  the  position  of  medical  secretary  offers  a challenging 
id  rewarding  alternative.  Job  opportunities  are  nearly  unlimited 
I doctors’  offices,  hospitals,  clinics,  medical  departments  of  insurance 
:3mpanies,  state  or  city  health  departments,  pharmaceutical  houses, 
lid  in  many  other  offices  where  a combination  of  secretarial  and 
cientific  training  is  an  indispensable  requirement. 

I The  MEDICAL  SECRETARIAL  curriculum  is  built  on  a solid 
nundation  of  science  courses,  such  as  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
lemistry,  in  addition  to  a full  year  of  practice  in  the  laboratory 
ichniques  particularly  useful  to  the  medical  secretary.  On  the  basis 
f this  training  the  student  is  prepared  to  handle  the  routine  clinical 
'Derations  which  will  be  her  job  in  the  average  doctor’s  office,  such 
» chemical  and  microscopic  urinalysis,  blood  counts  and  blood  typing, 
iilse  rates,  body  temperatures,  and  preparation  of  injections. 

Concurrently  with  her  scientific  training,  the  student  is  being  pre- 
yed to  handle  routine  office  procedures,  to  make  appointments,  to 
Beet  patients,  keep  financial  records,  to  take  medical  case  histories 
P'ld  other  records  both  from  shorthand  notes  and  machine  dictation, 
j.id  to  develop  an  understanding  of  and  familiarity  with  medical 
jroblems  through  a constant  study  of  medical  terminology, 
j I The  Medical  Secretarial  curriculum  is  subject  to  a constant  process 
I reevaluation  in  order  to  keep  its  offerings  parallel  to  recent  develop- 
lents  and  new  discoveries  in  the  rapidly  changing  field  of  medicine 
iiiich  will  have  an  effect  on  clinical  practices  or  office  procedures 
iiportant  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  doctor’s  secretary.  In  addition 
1 classroom  exercises  and  laboratory  experience,  field  trips  to  the 
(nical  laboratories  of  a near-by  hospital  help  the  student  gain  a 
>3rking  knowledge  of  basal  metabolisms  and  electro-cardiograms. 

An  interesting  by-product  of  the  Medical  Secretarial  curriculum  is 
te  fact  that  the  experience  of  the  course  is  frequently  a vital  factor 
i the  decision  of  a number  of  medical  secretaries  to  further  their 
tucation  as  medical  technicians  or  nurses. 
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MEDICAL  SECRETARIAL 


MEDICAL  SECRETARIAL 


FIRST  YEAR 

CREDIT  HOURS 

First 

Semester 

Second 

Semeste 

English 

Science 

101-102  Freshman  English 
103-104  Anatomy  and 

3 

3 

Science 

Physiology 

109  Chem.  for  Med. 

3 

3 

Secretarial 

Sec. 

101-102  Elementary  Short- 
hand 

or 

3 

Secretarial 

103-104  Intermediate  Shorthand  4 

4 

Secretarial 

Secretarial 

111-112  Elementary  Typewriting 
or 

113-114  Intermediate 

Elective: 

Typewriting 

Liberal  Arts  subject 

3-2 

3-2 

Orientation* 

required 

(1) 

3 

Physical 

Education* 

Science 

SECOND  YEAR 

207-208  Lab.  Tech,  for 

(1) 

15-16 

(1) 

15-16 

Secretarial 

the  Med.  Sec. 
207-208  Advanced  Med- 

3 

3 

Secretarial 

ical  Shorthand 
211-212  Advanced  Type- 

4 

4 

Secretarial 

writing 

226  Professional 

2 

2 

Secretarial 

Bookkeeping 

233  Medical  Sec. 

— 

3 

Elective(s): 

Practice 

Liberal  Arts  subject(s) 

3 

— 

required 

3-6 

3-6 

Physical 

Education* 

(1) 

(1) 

15-18  15-18 


* Course  required,  but  does  not  carry  academic  credit. 
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NURSING 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 

The  Lasell  Nursing  Program,  established  in  1954,  provides  three 
^ears  of  carefully  integrated  academic  education  and  professional 
ixperience  leading  to  an  Associate  in  Science  degree.  Upon  com- 
vletion  of  this  program  the  student  is  eligible  to  take  the  Massachusetts 
hate  Board  examinations  in  order  to  qualify  as  a Registered  Nurse 
R.N.). 

For  the  first  two  academic  years  students  combine  laboratory 
ciences.  Liberal  Arts  courses,  and  nursing  subjects  with  clinical 
xperience  at  the  nearby  Newton-Wellesley  Hospital.  Students  are 
fforded  the  opportunities  of  a college  environment  enriched  with  a 
ariety  of  extra-curricular  activities  designed  to  develop  the  student’s 
itellectual,  social,  and  emotional  maturity  as  she  prepares  for  pro- 
sssional  nursing. 

During  the  summer  sessions,  nursing  theory  and  clinical  experience 
re  given  at  the  Newton-Wellesley  Hospital.  In  the  third  year,  students 
ffiliate  at  the  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital,  Children’s  Medical  Center 
nd  Massachusetts  Mental  Health  Center.  Patient  care  is  closely 
orrelated  with  the  classroom  instruction  and  supplemented  by  ward 
linics  and  conferences  to  make  the  learning  process  effective  and 
leaningful  in  the  major  areas  of  nursing. 

The  Lasell  Nursing  Program  is  planned  to  prepare  students  to 
inction  effectively  as  professional  staff  nurses  with  the  patient’s 
hysical,  emotional,  and  spiritual  welfare  as  the  primary  consideration, 
’hose  who  wish  to  continue  their  nursing  education  transfer  to  a 
enior  college  or  university  for  the  bachelor’s  degree  in  Nursing 
fter  the  completion  of  the  Lasell  Program. 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

A student  applying  for  the  LASELL  NURSING  PROGRAM 
hould  be  able  to  submit  an  above-average  college  preparatory 
2Cord  of  sixteen  units,  including  four  units  of  English,  two  units  in 
lathematics,  two  units  in  science  (one  of  which  should  be  chemistry), 
nd  two  units  in  social  studies.  Two  years  or  more  of  a foreign  language 
re  strongly  advised.  A Nursing  candidate  must  also  earn  satisfactory 
cores  on  Nursing  Aptitude  tests.  She  must  be  in  excellent  physical 
ealth  and  have  ability  and  character  ratings  that  indicate  success  in 
le  nursing  profession.  Finally,  she  must  be  a person  with  a sincere 
esire  to  dedicate  her  interests  and  energies  to  the  finest  traditions 
f the  nursing  profession. 
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NURSING 


EXPENSES 

The  cost  for  the  first  two  years  of  the  Nursing  Program  is  the  san 
as  for  students  in  any  of  the  other  Lasell  curricula,  except  for  modera 
additional  charges  for  transportation  to  and  from  the  Hospital  and  f 
the  required  uniforms.  Expenses  for  each  of  the  first  two  summ 
sessions  will  be  $150.00.  The  charge  for  the  third  year  of  requin 
hospital  experience  (including  affiliations)  should  not  exceed  tl 
current  tuition  rate  of  $1030. 


NURSING 


English 

TNursing 

Science 

Science 

Social  Studies 
Orientation* 
Physical 
Education* 


FIRST  YEAR 


101-102  Freshman  English 
103-104  Fundamentals  of 
Nursing 

103-104  Anatomy  & 
Physiology 
111-112  General 

Chemistry 
111-112  Sociology 


CREDIT  HOURS 
First  Seconc 
Semester  Semesh 
3 3 

5 5 

3 3 

3 3 

3 3 

(1) 

01  0) 

17  17 


FIRST  SUMMER  SESSION 
TNursing  xl09  Medical  & 

Surgical  Nursing  I 12 


SECOND  YEAR 


TNursing 

201-202  Med.  & Surg. 

Nursing  II 

5 

5 

Nursing 

221 

Introductory 

Nutrition 

2 

_ 

Nursing 

222 

Therapeutic 

Nutrition 

2 ’’ 
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NURSING 


CREDIT  HOURS 
First  Second 
Semester  Semester 


Nursing 

207 

Therapeutic 

Foods 

1 

Psychology 

201 

Introductory 

Psychology 

3 

- 

Psychology 

202 

Psychology  of 

Personality 

— 

3 

Science 

206 

Microbiology 

— 

3 

Electives: 

Liberal  Arts  subjects 

5-7 

3-5 

Physical 

Education* 

(1) 

(1) 

16-18 

16-18 

SECOND  SUMMER  SESSION 

Nursing 

x213 

Child  Growth  & 

Development 

1 

H-Nursing 

x203 

Med.  & Surg. 

Nursing  III 

8 

9 

THIRD 

YEAR 

TNursing 

307 

Obstetric  Nursing 

6 

TNursing 

309 

Pediatric  Nursing 

6 

-fNursing 

311 

Psychiatric  Nursing 

6 

18 

THIRD 

SUMMER  SESSION 

Nursing 

x301 

Professional 

Adjustments 

1 

TNursing 

x303 

Senior  Nursing 

4 

TNursing 

x305 

Out-Patient  Nursing 

4 

9 


I +Clinical  Practice  at  affiliating  hospitals.  4 hours  per  week  of  Clinical 
i ' Practice  carry  one  semester  hour  of  credit. 

I '*  Course  required,  but  no  academic  credit  given. 
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MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 


The  PRE-CLINICAL  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY  curriculu; 
offers  the  student  the  first  two  years  of  preparation  for  the  career  < 
Registered  Medical  Technician.  Medical  technology  is  a relative^ 
new  specialty  in  the  field  of  medicine,  and  its  rapid  growth  in  impo 
tance  in  recent  years  makes  it  an  extremely  attractive  vocation,  fro: 
the  point  of  view  of  both  the  nature  of  the  work  involved  and  the  wic 
choice  of  employment  possibilities  open  to  the  qualified  person.  TI 
great  and  growing  number  of  medical  laboratories  in  private  medicin 
public  health,  hospitals,  and  industry  have  created  a constant  demar 
for  technicians  meeting  the  high  personal  and  professional  standarc 
involved. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  official  recognition  as  a registered  tecl 
nician,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Lasell  Pre-Clinical  Medical  Teel 
nology  major  to  obtain  a third  year  of  college  credit  before  enterir 
the  required  year  of  technical  training  in  an  approved  hospital  trainir 
school  where  she  will  gain  practical  laboratory  experience,  und< 
carefully  controlled  conditions,  in  biochemistry,  hematology,  paras 
tology,  histology,  and  serology. 

Upon  completion  of  a third  year  of  college  credit  and  the  hospit: 
training,  a student  is  eligible  to  take  qualifying  examinations  given  b 
the  Board  of  Registry  of  Medical  Technologists  of  the  America 
Society  of  Clinical  Pathologists  for  certification  as  a registered  medic: 
technician. 
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MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 


MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 


English 

Mathematics 

Science 

Science 

Elective(s): 

Orientation* 

Physical 

Education* 


FIRST  YEAR 

CREDIT 

First 

Semester 

HOURS 

Second 

Semester 

101-102  Freshman  English 

3 

3 

201  College  Algebra 

3 

- 

101-102  Zoology 

4 

4 

113-114  College  Chemistry 
Liberal  Arts  subjects 

4 

4 

required 

2-4 

(1) 

5-7 

W W 

16-18  16-18 


SECOND  YEAR 


Psychology 

201 

Introductory 

Psychology 

3 

_ 

Psychology 

202 

Psychology  of 
Personality 

_ 

3 

Science 

203-204 

Comp.  Anatomy 
of  the  Vertebrates 

4 

4 

Science 

205 

Med.  Lab.  Tech. 

3 

— 

Science 

206 

Microbiology 

— 

3 

Science 

221 

Organic  Chem. 

4 

— 

Electives: 

Liberal  Arts  subjects 

required 

3-4 

6-7 

Physical 

Education* 

(1) 

(1) 

17-18 

17-18 

* Course  required,  but  does  not  carry  academic  credit. 
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RETAILING 


The  RETAILING  curriculum  prepares  the  student  to  qualify  fo 
the  many  excellent  opportunities  that  exist  in  the  field  of  merchandisin 
today.  Lasell’s  proximity  to  Boston  makes  it  possible  to  supplemen 
work  in  the  classroom  with  frequent  appearances  by  guest  lecturer 
in  publicity,  management,  personnel  and  other  specialties  in  th 
Retailing  field. 

The  Retailing  curriculum  develops  an  understanding  in  the  studen 
of  the  place  of  merchandising  in  our  economic  organization.  At  th. 
same  time  practical  knowledge  of  merchandise  itself  is  provided  ii 
courses  emphasizing  design,  color,  materials,  and  construction.  Othe 
courses  in  salesmanship,  the  problems  of  business  organization  am 
management,  buying  techniques,  personnel  relations,  credit  pro 
cedures,  merchandising  mathematics,  and  statistics  give  the  studen  I 
an  appreciation  of  the  vast  undertaking  represented  by  moden  ( 
American  retailing. 

Through  electives.  Retailing  majors  not  only  strengthen  thei  ' 
preparation  in  their  special  field,  but  add  to  the  enrichment  of  thei  ! 
cultural  backgrounds  with  course  work  in  music,  language,  history  i 
science  and  literature. 

A special  feature  of  the  Retailing  curriculum  at  Lasell  is  the  annua 
work  period  required  of  all  Senior  majors  in  the  field.  Under  thi‘ 
arrangement,  students  are  assigned  to  any  of  a number  of  cooperating 
department  stores  either  in  the  Boston  area  or  near  their  own  homes 
where  they  spend  the  period  between  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  ir 
gaining  first-hand  experience  of  retailing  promotional  techniques 
working  conditions,  and  store  management. 

Senior  Retailing  majors  should  be  able  to  meet  the  minimuir 
employment  requirements  of  the  cooperating  stores  in  the  program 
and  to  secure  and  hold  their  positions.  It  is  not  necessary  for  students 
to  try  to  obtain  positions  before  registering  at  the  College  since  af 
arrangements  are  made  by,  and  subject  to  the  approval  of,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Retailing  Department.  It  is  helpful  if  the  student  can 
arrange  to  include  two  dark  suits  or  dresses  suitable  for  business  weai 
in  her  wardrobe,  in  order  to  be  prepared  to  conform  to  the  dress 
regulations  of  many  of  the  stores  cooperating  in  the  Retailing  work 
period  program. 
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RETAILING 


RETAILING 


FIRST  YEAR 

CREDIT  HOURS 

First 

Semester 

Second 

Semestei 

English 

Home 

101-102  Freshman  English 

3 

3 

1 Economics 

1 Retailing 

205s  Textiles 

101  Sales  & Merchan- 

3 

— 

1 Retailing 

dise  Information 
102  Store  Organization 

2 

— 

Secretarial 

& Management 
109-110  (If  necessary) 

— 

2 

1 Secretarial 

General  Typewriting 
121s  Business 

2 

2 

Arithmetic 

— 

3 

I Speech 

1 Electives; 

105-106  Speech 

Liberal  Arts  subjects 

2 

2 

‘ Orientation* 

required 

3-4 

(1) 

3-4 

’ Physical 

Education* 

’ Psychology 

SECOND  YEAR 

201  Introductory 

(1) 

15-16 

(1) 

15-16 

’ Psychology 

Psychology 

202  Psychology  of 

3 

— 

' Retailing 

Personality 

105-106  Color,  Line  and 

— 

3 

! 

|i  Social  Studies 

Design 

231-232  Principles  of 

3 

3 

1 

1 

Economics 

3 

3 

Retailing 

Electives: 

201-202  Retail  Training 
Liberal  Arts  subjects 

3 

3 

1 

required 

3-4 

3-4 

Physical 

! Education* 

! 

1 

(1) 

15-16 

(1) 

15-16 

1 

* * Course  required,  but  does  not  carry  academic  credit. 

I 
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GENERAL  ACADEMIC  CURRICULUM 


Classroom  Building!:  * 

In  recognition  of  the  almost  endless  variations  in  background,  r 
interest,  and  talent  that  exist  in  any  representative  group  of  young |' 
women,  Lasell  has  long  made  it  a policy  to  assist  in  the  arrangement!’ 
of  individual  programs  calculated  to  satisfy  the  needs  and  fulfill  the  ^ 
potentialities  of  students  whose  aims  or  natural  gifts  seem  to  point  in^  ^ 
a direction  not  covered  by  any  of  the  more  or  less  standard  collegiate  f 
curricula.  In  addition  to  the  major  fields  outlined  in  the  preceding^ 
pages,  the  College  offers  a GENERAL  ACADEMIC  curriculum;^ 
this  permits  the  student  a certain  latitude  in  her  choice  of  subjects,  ? 
the  underlying  principles  being  that  the  completed  program  must  meet  f 
the  student’s  serious  vocational  or  personal  needs,  and  that  it  must  j 
form,  in  the  opinion  of  the  student’s  adviser,  a coherent  and  integrated  i 
plan  of  study  without  falling  into  the  extremes  of  overspecialization 
or  random  distribution.  ^ 

The  General  Academic  Curriculum,  leading  to  the  Associate  in  Arts 
degree,  is  built  around  a core  of  Liberal  Arts  electives,  with  a minimum  ! 
of  36  semester  hours  required  in  this  area,  but  with  the  added  possi- 
bility of  a number  of  electives  both  years  in  non-Liberal  Arts  subjects. 
The  curriculum  is  designed  for  the  girl  who  would  like  to  combine  a ' 
liberal  education  with  the  opportunity  to  follow  a side  interest  in  one 
of  the  arts  or  to  equip  herself  with  the  fundamentals  of  some  of  the  I 
basic  skills  of  the  business  office. 
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;OURSE  NUMBERS 

The  numbering  system  used  to  identify  the  course  offerings  de- 
:ribed  hereafter  is  based  on  a division  of  all  courses  into  “100,”  or 
rimarily  freshman  courses,  and  “200,”  or  senior  courses.  This 
ivision  is  intended  to  serve  as  a general  guide  only,  and  in  making  up 
2r  program  the  student  should  be  aware  that  there  is  a number  of 
Durses  in  which  the  enrollment  is  almost  equally  divided  between 
eshmen  and  seniors,  and  that  in  cases  of  special  interest,  special 
ptitude,  or  even  of  mere  conflict  in  scheduled  hours,  exceptions  can 
equently  be  arranged  after  consultation  with  the  student’s  academic 
Iviser  and  the  instructor  of  the  course  in  question. 

In  general,  odd-numbered  courses  are  offered  in  the  first  semester 
ily;  even-numbered  courses,  the  second  semester.  An  odd  number 
illowed  by  the  letter  S indicates  a one-semester  course  offered  both 
;mesters.  Courses  identified  by  two  numbers  separated  by  a hyphen 
inglish  101-102)  are  year  courses  which  must  be  taken  as  a unit, 
^hen  the  two  numbers  are  separated  by  a semi-colon  (Social  Studies 
)7;  208),  the  course  is  a year  course  which  may  be  entered  or 
'opped  between  semesters.  “300”  courses  and  courses  whose 
imbers  are  preceded  by  the  letter  X apply  to  the  Nursing  Program 
ily,  and  indicate  “third  year”  and  “summer  session,”  respectively, 
he  College  reserves  the  right  not  to  offer  a course  for  which  fewer 
an  six  students  enroll. 

■ Course  numbers  preceded  by  a star  indicate  Liberal  Arts  courses 
hich  carry  transfer  credit. 

Numerals  in  parentheses  to  the  right  of  the  course  title  give  the 
ital  credit  in  semester  hours  carried  by  the  course.  In  general,  a 
: mester  hour  of  credit  represents  one  hour  a week  of  lecture  or  two 
burs  of  laboratory  or  studio  work. 

All  courses  listed  may  not  be  offered  in  any  one  semester  or  even 
i any  one  year. 


iRT 

"*03;  104.  History  and  Appreciation  of  Art  (6) 

The  first  semester  of  this  course  in  the  history  of  art 
is  devoted  to  an  introduction  to  the  visual  elements  of 
art  expression,  followed  by  a study  of  Prehistoric,  Egyp- 
tian, Aegean,  and  Greek  art,  Etruscan  and  Roman  art, 
the  art  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Renaissance.  Em- 
phasis is  placed  on  the  development  of  an  understanding 
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105-106. 


107. 


109-110. 


112. 


121. 


OF  INSTRUCTION 


of  the  work  of  art  in  relation  to  its  particular  cultur: 
background. 

The  second  semester,  a continuation  of  the  study  ( 
the  history  of  art,  deals  with  Flemish,  German,  Spanis 
Dutch,  English,  and  American  art.  The  last  quarter 
devoted  to  a study  of  contemporary  art  in  many  aspect 

Design  and  Color  (( 

This  studio  and  lecture  course  covers  the  fundamenta 
of  design,  with  emphasis  upon  the  exploration  and  us 
of  varied  materials  and  media.  ^ 

Drawing  and  Sketching  ( 

This  is  a studio  course  with  emphasis  upon  freehar 
line  drawing  of  forms  from  nature,  man-made  objec  i 
and  human  figures,  with  particular  attention  given  1 
basic  composition,  proportional  measurements  ar 
parallel  perspective. 

General  Crafts  0 

This  is  a study  of  crafts,  ceramics,  metalsmithing  an 
textile,  as  art  forms.  The  student  uses  basic  materia  i 
such  as  clay  and  metal  as  the  foundation  for  the  develo] : 
ment  for  design.  This  subject  will  develop  along  wil  / 
Drawing  and  Design,  with  a study  of  the  fundamenta  ' 
of  design  in  relationship  to  these  craft  materials.  En 
phasis  is  placed  on  experimentation,  finding  the  inherei 
qualities  of  material  and  developing  them  into  usefi 
objects.  Study  of  the  development  of  crafts  throughoi 
the  world  and  of  current  professional  craftsmen  is  ei 
couraged.  Field  trips  and  demonstrations  are  arrange' 

Figure  Drawing  ( 

This  is  an  introductory  studio  course  covering  bas 
drawing  skills  and  techniques  used  in  rendering  tl 
human  figure  from  life,  with  emphasis  upon  proportio 
anatomy,  structure  and  action. 

Lettering  ( 

This  course  is  a study  of  the  “letter”  as  a designed  forr 
both  in  creative  lettering  and  mechanical  printing.  Tl 
student  is  introduced  to  the  basic  structure  and  develoj 
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ment  of  many  alphabet  styles  that  can  be  applied  to 
specific  problems.  Understanding  and  appreciation  of 
materials,  their  use,  and  care  are  necessary  requirements 
of  this  course,  as  well  as  the  student’s  discriminating 
selection  of  materials  to  suit  a given  problem. 

*201.  Origins  of  Art  (3) 

The  first  semester  consists  of  lectures  and  discussions 
with  emphasis  upon  the  architecture,  painting  and 
sculpture  of  the  primitive  cultures  of  Africa  and  Oceania, 
the  ancient  and  medieval  cultures  of  the  Americas  and 
the  classic  cultures  of  Central  and  Eastern  Asia.  Assign- 
ments include  research  papers  and  readings  within 
selected  fields  of  art  and  occasional  field  trips. 

*202.  Art  Philosophy  and  Criticism  (3) 

The  second  semester  includes  lectures  and  discussions 
covering  the  influences  of  the  changing  patterns  of  art 
philosophy  upon  the  standards  of  taste,  the  various 
world-wide  differences  in  qualifications  of  beauty,  and 
current  methods  of  art  criticism.  Assignments  include 
research  papers,  selected  readings,  and  occasional  field 
trips. 


203-204.  Painting  (4) 

In  this  second-year  course  the  student  continues  the 
various  approaches  to  drawing  and  design  initiated  in  her 
first-year  program  with  emphasis  on  work  in  oil  and 
water  color  painting.  The  ideal  of  the  course  is  that  each 
student  may  have  the  opportunity  of  developing  her 
personal  means  of  expression.  Subject  matter  and  media 
vary  according  to  individual  needs.  Lectures  accom- 
panied by  slides  and  films  and  discussions  center  about 
current  trends  in  painting.  Outside  sketching  assign- 
ments are  necessary.  Prerequisite:  ART  105-106. 

205-206.  Figure  Drawing  (2) 

The  various  approaches  to  figure  drawing,  as  seen  in  the 
first  year,  are  continued,  with  emphasis  placed  on  more 
sustained  studies  in  watercolor,  tempera,  crayons,  and 
pastels.  The  problems  considered  include  color,  light  and 
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shadow,  proportion,  and  individual  interpretation,  i 
which  contribute  to  the  mood  of  the  study.  Group  poses  j 
are  used  and  the  figure  is  considered  in  relation  to  its  I 
environment  and  to  the  mechanics  of  composition.  | 

207.  Advanced  Design  (1) 

This  is  a studio  course  with  emphasis  upon  concentrated  i 
study  and  use  of  the  elements  of  design,  with  particular  j 
attention  given  to  the  development  of  concepts  and  i 
interpretation  and  to  the  exploration  of  varied  material  ; 
and  media  usage  as  applied  to  major  professional  fields. 

208.  Structural  Design  (1)  [ 

This  course  emphasizes  the  development  of  concepts  i 
and  interpretive  methods  of  three  dimensional  design, 
with  particular  attention  given  to  the  constructional 
means  of  producing  various  forms  of  sculpture. 

213-214.  Interior  Design  (8)  ; 

The  course  consists  of  lectures  and  studio  work  giving 
the  student  technical  experience  in  the  theories  and 
practices  of  residential  and  commercial  interior  designing. 
Emphasis,  through  plans,  renderings,  and  scale  models, 
is  placed  upon  the  visual  presentation  of  imaginative 
ideas  and  solutions  to  the  designing  problems  of  function, 
material  selection,  style  and  cost. 


215-216.  Fashion  Illustration  (8) 

The  emphasis  of  this  course  is  placed  on  the  drawing  of 
the  human  figure  as  applied  to  fashion.  Lectures  introduce 
rendering  techniques,  layout  work,  lettering,  reproduc- 
tion processes,  in  preparation  for  the  creation  of  complete 
fashion  layouts.  The  student  is  taught  to  analyze  current 
drawing  and  illustration  trends,  and  well-known  fashion 
illustrators’  and  designers’  works,  thus  keeping  in  touch 
with  the  very  pulse  of  fashion. 

The  second  semester  features  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  figure  drawing,  rendering  techniques,  and  layout 
planning  in  a more  professional,  stylized  and  individual 
manner.  The  preparing  and  assembling  of  a portfolio  is 
reserved  as  a final  project. 
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217-218.  Advertising  Design  (8) 

An  accelerated  course  in  definitive  problems  that  adhere 
to  the  limitations  of  commercial  design.  Knowledge 
and  practical  application  of  production  requirements, 
printing,  media  (newspapers,  magazines,  direct-mail), 
typography  and  layout  from  the  visual  to  the  finished  art. 
Creative  ideas  and  technique  experiment  are  developed 
for  a field  that  requires  style  and  originality.  Field  trips 
to  printing  concerns  and  agencies  may  be  arranged. 

:hild  study 

101-102.  Child  Development  (6) 

This  course  deals  with  the  growth  and  development  of 
children  from  conception  through  adolescence  (with 
emphasis  on  infancy  and  the  pre-school  years)  as  ob- 
servable from  the  child’s  daily  life  and  activities.  Class 
discussions  concern  characteristic  behavior  as  related  to 
the  growth  sequence;  the  influences  of  adult  guidance; 
and  the  health,  welfare,  and  social  environment  of  young 
children.  Corequisite  or  prerequisite:  Science  101-102, 
103-104,  or  107-108. 

201-202.  Orientation  in  Early  Childhood  Education  (8) 

This  course  is  a survey  of  the  field  of  early  childhood 
education.  Discussions  cover  the  essentials  of  good  edu- 
cation for  young  children;  methods  by  which  the  modern 
nursery  school  and  kindergarten,  seek  to  meet  the  phys- 
ical, social,  emotional,  and  intellectual  needs  of  young 
children;  qualifications  for  teachers  of  young  children; 
and  career  opportunities  in  the  field.  Three  hours  per  week 
at  the  Lasell  Child  Study  Center  provide  opportunity  for 
practical  experience  in  the  observation  of  childhood 
development  and  behavior.  Prerequisite:  Child  Study 
101-102. 

203-204.  Art  for  Childhood  Education  (6) 

This  course  for  Child  Study  students  is  planned  to  meet 
their  future  needs  in  teaching  young  children.  Art,  as  an 
important  means  through  which  the  child  develops,  is 
presented  in  a series  of  problems  in  which  the  student 
experiments  with  a variety  of  materials  which  aid  her  in 
developing  the  necessary  ability  to  present  art  exper- 
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iences  to  children.  The  student  gains  an  understandir  ^ 
of  the  child’s  approach  to  art,  a knowledge  of  the  kinc  i 
of  art  which  encourage  creativity,  and  an  appreciation  ( j 
the  standards  used  in  judging  child  art.  Readings  in  tt  i 
field  of  art  education  and  lectures  accompanied  by  slid(  I 
are  included. 

105-106  Basic  Music  for  Child  Study  Majors  (4  or  i \ 

For  a description  of  this  course,  see  under  Musi  i 

*204.  Child  Psychology  (!* ; 

For  a description  of  this  course,  see  under  Psycholog  i 

207-208.  Children’s  Literature  (■  , 

This  course  is  devoted  to  a study  of  the  classics  in  tl  I 

literature  for  children  up  to  and  including  the  work  of  tl  1 

best  contemporary  writers  in  the  field.  Students  practi(  J 
story-telling  to  children’s  groups  in  the  third  quarter  ( j 
the  course,  and  write  stories  of  their  own  in  the  la 
quarter.  Field  trips  are  included.  Prerequisite:  Speec  > 
105-106. 

ENGLISH 

*101-102.  Freshman  English  (< 

The  first  semester  of  this  course  is  devoted  to  the  deve 
opment  of  efficient  skills  in  reading  subject  matter  < 
graded  complexity  and  in  writing  simple,  clear,  and  effe 
tive  English  prose.  An  anthology  of  thought-provokii 
essays  and  a weekly  theme  are  the  principal  tools  of  tl 
course.  Use  of  the  library  and  the  writing  of  the  resean 
paper  are  also  covered,  and  in  general  every  effort  is  ma( 
to  help  each  student  establish  for  herself  the  highe 
possible  standards  of  literacy  and  technical  correctnes 
In  the  second  semester  the  emphasis  of  the  course 
modified  to  include  the  study  of  four  literary  types-poetr 
plays,  short  stories,  and  the  novel  — the  reading  ar 
discussion  of  which  serve  as  the  point  of  departure  f 
the  written  exercises  assigned  in  this  half  of  the  yea 
During  both  semesters,  however,  individual  instructk 
outside  scheduled  class  hours,  and  remedial  work 
small  groups  under  the  direction  of  the  instructor,  for 
an  integral  part  of  the  content  of  the  course. 
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*201;  202. 


*205-206. 


*207s. 


*212. 


English  Literature  (6) 

This  course  is  organized  around  the  proposition  that  the 
literature  of  England  constitutes  the  chief  artistic  inher- 
itance of  all  English-speaking  people  everywhere  and  that 
a knowledge  of  this  literature  is  an  indispensable  part  of 
every  American’s  culture.  The  first  semester  surveys  the 
major  figures  of  English  literary  history  from  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Shakespeare  and  Milton  through  the  first  half  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century.  The  second  semester  spans  the 
period  from  Dr.  Johnson  to  T.S.  Eliot. 

American  Literature  (6) 

A survey  of  the  history  of  literary  thought  in  America 
from  Colonial  times  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on 
those  writers  whose  intrinsic  merit  will  lead  the  student 
to  a deeper  appreciation  of  reading.  The  course  stresses 
such  representative  writers  as  Edwards,  Bryant,  Haw- 
thorne, Poe,  Melville,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Whitman, 
Mark  Twain,  Henry  James,  Dreiser,  Hemingway,  and 
Frost.  Advantage  is  taken  of  Lasell’s  location  near  the 
literary  landmarks  of  greater  Boston  to  add  interest  to 
the  course. 

Modem  Drama  (3) 

The  keynote  of  this  course  is  variety.  The  course  is 
chronological  in  structure.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon 
the  methods  used  and  the  themes  embraced  by  play- 
wrights of  America  and  Western  Europe  who  have 
endeavored  to  instruct  and  to  please  audiences  of  today 
and  of  the  recent  past. 

The  Bible  as  Literature  (3) 

A study  of  the  literary  history  of  the  Bible.  To  this  end, 
an  investigation  is  made  of  the  formative  influences  and 
materials,  including  the  manuscript  sources  and  versions. 
The  various  types  of  literature  included  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  are  analyzed  and  described,  and  then 
illustrated  by  extensive  reading  assignments.  The  point 
of  view  maintained  throughout  the  course  is  that  a first- 
hand knowledge  of  the  Bible  as  one  of  the  world’s  great 
literary  masterpieces  is  indispensable  to  a cultural 
education. 
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*215;  216. 


*217-218. 


FRENCH 

*101-102. 


*103-104. 


*201-202. 


The  English  Novel  (6) 

Although  this  course  will  survey  the  entire  history  of  the 
novel  in  English  from  its  Elizabethan  origins  onward,  the 
principal  emphasis  will  remain  focused  on  the  great 
figures  in  English  fiction  of  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth 
Centuries.  Reading  for  the  first  semester  will  range  from 
Fielding  through  Thomas  Hardy,  while  the  second 
semester  will  bring  the  study  down  to  include  the  most  ] 
significant  novelists  of  our  own  day. 

Contemporary  Literature  (6) 

An  intensive  study  of  representative  English,  American,  i 
and  Continental  writers  of  the  twentieth  century.  Major 
thought  patterns  of  the  century  will  be  examined,  as  well  i 
as  the  individual  literary  techniques  employed  by  the! 
writers  themselves.  Principal  figures  studied  will  bei 
James,  Conrad,  Lawrence,  Joyce,  Hopkins,  Pound, 
Eliot,  Sartre,  Camus,  Kafka,  Faulkner,  Yeats,  Stevens, 
Ransom,  Auden,  and  Golding.  Open  only  to  seniors,  i 


Elementary  French  (8)1 

First-year  college  French.  The  course  introduces  the  j 
student  to  the  fundamentals  of  French  grammar  and  j 
reading,  with  special  emphasis  on  pronunciation.  Par-  i 
ticular  attention  is  given  to  conversation  concerning  i 
French  daily  life  and  cultural  background. 

Intermediate  French  (8)  i 

This  course  is  open  to  students  offering  two  units  of  high  i 
school  or  one  year  of  college  French.  It  includes  grammar  i 
review,  reading,  conversation,  composition  and  vocab-  j 
ulary  building.  One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  course  is  ; 
to  familiarize  the  student  more  fully  with  colloquial  i 
French  and  to  enhance  her  fluency  in  daily  conversation.  - 

Advanced  French  (6) 

Students  offering  three  units  of  high  school  French  or 
French  103-104  are  eligible  to  take  this  course.  Advanced 
French  grammar  and  free  composition  are  studied,  with 
special  attention  to  conversation  and  the  use  of  idiomatic 
expressions.  Reading  texts  are  chosen  from  the  best 
modern  French  literature.  Language  records  and  the  tape 
recorder  help  the  student  gain  fluency. 
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*225-226.  Survey  of  French  Literature  (6) 

The  reading  and  class  discussion  of  representative  works 
by  the  most  significant  writers  in  French  literary  history 
constitute  the  basis  of  this  survey.  In  general,  the  first 
I semester  is  devoted  to  the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages, 

the  Renaissance,  and  the  Seventeenth  Century;  the 
second  semester  to  the  Eighteenth,  Nineteenth  and 
Twentieth  Centuries.  Four  units  of  high  school  French 
or  French  201-202  are  prerequisite. 

HOME  ECONOMICS 

101-102.  Fundamentals  of  Clothing  (6) 

Through  the  construction  of  cotton,  wool,  and  rayon 
garments,  the  student  learns  the  use  and  care  of  the 
sewing  machine;  the  fundamental  construction  processes; 
the  selection,  use  and  alteration  of  commercial  patterns; 
and  the  fitting  of  garments.  Instruction  in  hand  sewing, 
both  plain  and  decorative,  and  the  care  and  repair  of 
clothing  are  also  included.  Individuality  in  color,  line  and 
design  of  the  garments  made  is  emphasized.  This  full 
year  of  clothing  study  is  open  as  an  elective  for  freshmen 
and  seniors  for  September  registration. 

121-122.  Foods  and  Therapeutic  Foods  (8) 

A study  of  the  principles  of  food  preparation  in  relation 
to  meal  planning.  Consideration  is  given  to  problems  in- 
volved in  the  purchase  of  food  and  the  planning,  prepara- 
tion and  serving  of  meals.  In  lectures,  special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  nutritional  values  and  on  organization  and 
management  of  time,  money  and  energy  in  relation  to  meal 
planning.  Also  included  are  the  study,  planning,  writing 
and  preparation  of  therapeutic  diets  for  specific  diseases 
to  fulfill  hospital  dietetic  requirements  in  food  preparation. 
Accent  is  placed  on  the  necessity  for  well-balanced, 
appetizing  and  colorful  meals  for  the  sick  and  con- 
valescent. Corequisite:  Science  111-112  or  113-114. 

205s.  Textiles  (3) 

This  course  includes  the  history  and  development  of  the 
textile  industry;  the  study  of  fibres  and  the  processes  of 
manufacture;  the  identification  and  economic  use  of 
fabrics;  and  the  selection,  care,  and  hygiene  of  clothing. 
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221.  Introductory  Nutrition  (3 

A study  of  the  fundamentals  of  nutrition  and  the  sc  | 
entific  use  of  diet  in  health  and  disease.  In  lectureJU 
special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  nutritive  requirement! 
of  the  body,  menu  planning,  and  diet  for  special  cond  j 
dons.  Prerequisites:  Home  Economics  121-122  anv; 
Science  111-112. 

222.  Therapeutic  Nutrition  (3 

A concentrated  study  of  physical  diseases  and  theii 
causes,  treatment,  and  nutritional  requirements  form  r 
the  basis  of  this  course.  Balanced  medical  dietaries  ar 
planned  for  a variety  of  specific  diseases  in  order  t i 
familiarize  the  student  with  all  types  of  required  nutr  ^ 
tionalcare.  Prerequisite:  Home  Economics  221. 

235s.  Management  for  Effective  Living  (2 

A survey  course  for  seniors  who  are  interested  in  infoi  i 
mation  directly  applicable  to  homemaking.  Material  ^ 
selected  for  study  include  housing  problems,  househol  ‘ 
and  personal  finances,  budgeting,  household  buying,  an 
discussion  of  family  relations. 

MATHEMATICS 

103.  Review  Mathematics 

A survey  of  the  fundamentals  of  mathematics  partic 
ularly  designed  to  fit  the  needs  of  freshmen.  Emphasi 
of  the  course  is  placed  on  the  development  of  speed  an 
accuracy  in  calculation.  Not  for  credit. 

*201.  College  Algebra  (3 

This  course  includes  permutations,  combinations 
probability,  complex  numbers,  theory  of  equations,  an 
also  an  introduction  to  analytic  geometry  and  to  th 
calculus.  Prerequisite:  high  school  Algebra  2. 

*202.  Trigonometry  (3 

Definitions  and  relations  of  the  six  trigonometric  func 
tions  as  ratios;  proof  of  fundamental  formulas  an 
simple  identities  derived  from  them;  solution  of  simpk 
trigonometric  equations;  derivation  of  law  of  sines  am 
law  of  cosines;  theory  and  use  of  logarithms;  solutioi 
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of  right  and  oblique  triangles  and  practical  applications. 
Prerequisite:  high  school  Geometry. 


Introduction  to  Instrumental  Music  (6) 

This  course  is  a study  in  the  enjoyment  and  appreciation 
of  music  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  listener. 
The  history  of  music  will  be  covered  briefly  and  certain 
master  works  from  important  periods  of  musical  develop- 
ment will  be  studied  in  detail.  Particular  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  symphonic  form  and  the  orchestra. 

Basic  Music  for  Child  Study  Majors  (4  or  6) 

One  hour  a week  of  this  course  will  be  devoted  to  the 
teaching  of  music  for  children,  with  emphasis  on  songs, 
rhythmic  games  and  instruments.  During  two  further 
hours  a week,  the  fundamentals  of  music  notation  and 
work  at  the  piano  will  be  taught  to  enable  the  student  to 
play  simple  accompaniments.  Students  already  possess- 
ing an  adequate  background  in  piano  will  be  excused 
from  these  latter  two  hours  by  passing  an  audition  in 
sight  reading  and  piano  technique.  The  second  semester’s 
work  will  include  practice  drills  in  sight  reading  and  in 
harmonizing  simple  children’s  songs. 

Introduction  to  Opera  (6) 

This  course,  like  MUSIC  101-102,  is  a study  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  music  from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  listener, 
with  the  difference  that  the  emphasis  is  on  music  written 
for  the  human  voice.  Operatic  works  by  Monteverdi, 
Mozart,  Rossini,  Verdi,  Wagner,  Bizet,  Puccini,  and 
Stravinsky  will  be  studied  in  detail. 

Elementary  Harmony 

Private  lessons  in  elementary  harmony  are  available  by 
special  arrangement  through  the  individual  student’s 
Academic  Adviser. 

Applied  Music 

The  study  of  applied  music  is  available  for  beginners  and 
for  students  in  all  stages  of  advancement.  Lessons  in 
voice,  piano  and  organ,  and  other  instruments  may  be 
taken. 
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b.  The  Orphean  Club 

This  Club  aims  to  develop  the  vocal  talent  of  the  Colleg  1 
by  means  of  the  highest  type  of  ensemble  music  fo 
women’s  voices.  All  students  who  pass  the  simple  test  \ 
given  in  voice  are  eligible  to  become  active  members  c i 
the  Club  and  to  continue  as  such  during  their  connectio 
with  the  College. 


NURSING 

103-104.  Fundamentals  of  Nursing  (10 

An  introductory  course  designed  to  provide  a foundatioi 
for  future  courses  in  the  Nursing  curriculum.  The  coursi 
provides  both  theory  and  carefully  selected  clinical  exper 
iences  in  the  hospital.  It  focuses  attention  on  the  develop 
ment  of  scientific  skills,  basic  understandings  am 
appropriate  appreciations  which  are  necessary  to  mee 
the  basic  physical  and  psychological  needs  of  the  patient 
Also  considered  are  the  historical  and  professiona 
aspects  of  nursing  today. 

xl09.  Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing  I (12 

This  course  involves  the  principles  and  practice  o 
comprehensive  nursing  care  in  relation  to  major  healtl 
problems.  Correlation  of  theory  with  practice  is  achieve( 
under  close  supervision,  through  assigning  students  t( 
care  for  patients  with  conditions  and  problems  that  havi 
recently  been  discussed  in  class.  Emphasis  is  place( 
upon  the  meaning  of  specific  illnesses  to  the  individua 
patient,  the  problem-solving  approach  and  the  challengi 
to  the  nurse  as  a member  of  the  health  team.  Public  health 
pharmacological  and  dietary  aspects  are  integrated.  Par 
ticular  emphasis  in  this  course  is  on  the  patient  witl 
cardio-vascular-renal  problems. 

103.  Review  Mathematics 

For  a description  of  this  course,  see  under  Mathematics 

201-202.  Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing  II  (10 

A continuation  of  Nursing  xl09  with  emphasis  on  the 
specialized  care  of  patients  with  major  health  problems 
Stress  is  placed  on  interviewing  techniques,  emotiona 
reactions  to  illness  and  utilizing  community  resources 
in  long  range  rehabilitation. 
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x203.  Medical  and  Surgical  Nursing  III  (8) 

An  advanced  study  of  Medical-Surgical  conditions 
emphasizing  comprehensive  care  to  selected  patients 
through  group  conferences,  discussions,  and  special 
projects  attained  by  clinical  experience  in  the  assigned 
hospital  areas  including  the  operating  room. 

207.  Therapeutic  Foods  (1) 

Through  laboratory  work  and  the  application  of  nutrition, 
the  student  learns  the  methods  of  diet  writing  and  prep- 
aration and  service  of  suitable  foods  for  specific  disease 
conditions.  The  planning  of  appetizing,  well-balanced  and 
attractive  meals  for  the  sick  and  convalescent  is  stressed. 

x213.  Child  Growth  and  Development  (1) 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  general  principles  of 
physical  and  personality  development  of  the  normal  child 
from  birth  through  adolescence  and  the  various  factors 
which  have  influence  upon  it.  This  is  a prerequisite  for 
Pediatric  Nursing. 

221.  Introductory  Nutrition  (2) 

A study  of  the  fundamentals  of  nutrition  and  the  scientific 
use  of  diet  in  health  and  disease.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  nutritive  requirements  of  the  body  in  rela- 
tion to  specific  age  groups  and  diet  for  special  conditions. 

222.  Therapeutic  Nutrition  (2) 

A concentrated  study  of  nutritional  requirements  and 
limitations  in  relation  to  specific  disease  conditions. 
Prerequisite;  Nursing  221. 

x301.  Professional  Adjustments  (1) 

This  course  is  planned  to  help  the  student  understand  the 
responsibilities  she  will  be  expected  to  assume  as  a grad- 
uate professional  nurse.  In  addition,  discussion  of  the 
limitless  opportunities  available  in  nursing  assists  her  to 
select  the  area  in  which  she  may  function  most  effectively. 

x303.  Senior  Nursing  Seminars  (4) 

Through  clinical  experience,  student  discussions,  and 
presentations,  the  major  health  problems  are  presented 
utilizing  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  acquired  through 
previous  basic  courses  and  experiences.  A unit  on  disas- 
ter nursing  is  also  included. 
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x305.  Out-Patient  Nursing  (4  k 

This  course  is  given  in  the  Emergency  Ward  and  Out  I 
Patient  Department  of  the  Newton-Wellesley  Hospita  \ 
and  integrates  Emergency  and  Public  Health  nursing  i 
principles  and  health  education.  This  includes  theory  anc  j 
experience  with  the  ambulatory  patient  in  the  clinic.  I * 
is  designed  to  prepare  the  students  to  act  competently  ii  | 
emergencies  and  to  better  understand  what  is  meant  b) 
health  education,  their  role  as  an  integral  member  of  tht 
community  health  team,  as  well  as  their  responsibility ' 
in  public  education. 

307.  Obstetric  Nursing  (6 

An  affiliation  at  Boston  Lying-in  Hospital  offers  instruc 
tion  and  experience  in  obstetrical  nursing.  This  progran 
includes  the  care  of  mother  and  baby  before,  during,  anc 
after  delivery,  with  emphasis  on  the  normal  processes  oJ 
pregnancy.  Consideration  is  also  given  to  abnormal  con- 
ditions that  may  occur  and  to  all  factors  pertinent  to  the 
well-being  of  mother,  infant  and  family. 

309.  Pediatric  Nursing  (6 

Instruction  in  the  care  of  the  child  is  given  in  an  affiliatior 
at  the  Children’s  Medical  Center.  The  course  is  divider 
into  four  units,  one  an  introduction  to  pediatric  nursing 
and  three  based  on  the  various  age  groups  and  the  partic 
ular  health  problems  associated  with  each.  Each  unii 
includes  developmental  concepts,  the  medical  and  associ- 
ated nursing  care  of  the  basic  disease  conditions  and  the 
related  nursing  responsibility  for  health  supervision 
parent  teaching  and  the  maintenance  of  positive  health 
in  cooperation  with  other  workers. 

311.  Psychiatric  Nursing  (6 

The  Massachusetts  Mental  Health  Center  provides  ar 
affiliation  in  psychiatric  nursing.  During  this  experience 
instruction  and  practice  are  planned  to  give  students  ar 
understanding  of  mental  health  and  of  the  patient’s  psy- 
chological needs.  Also  included  are  underlying  causes 
treatments,  and  social  and  legal  aspects  of  psychiatric 
problems. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

a.  Fall  Sports 

Most  of  the  fall  classes  in  Physical  Education  are  con- 
ducted outdoors,  weather  permitting,  and  consist  of  work 
in  both  group  and  individual  sports.  These  include  tennis, 
on  any  of  the  numerous  College  courts,  field  hockey,  soc- 
cer, softball,  and  archery  on  the  Recreation  Field.  Two 
hours  per  week  are  required  of  each  student. 

b.  Winter  Sports 

Group  instruction  in  body  mechanics  constitutes  the  main 
part  of  the  Physical  Education  program  during  the  winter 
months.  Volleyball,  basketball,  and  American  Red  Cross 
First  Aid  courses  are  also  offered.  A three-day  winter 
sports  outing  in  the  White  Mountains  of  New  Hampshire 
is  open  to  all  students  and  has  been  a traditional  part  of 
the  Lasell  Physical  Education  program  for  nearly  sixty 
years. 

c.  Spring  Sports 

Spring  sports  repeat  archery,  tennis,  and  softball,  with 
the  addition  of  crew  practice  on  the  nearby  Charles  River. 
Emphasis  on  active  participation  by  the  entire  student 
body  according  to  health,  need,  and  capacity  is  continued. 

d.  Swimming 

A tiled  swimming  pool  is  available  for  use  under  proper 
supervision  throughout  the  year.  In  addition  to  offering 
all  students  an  opportunity  to  swim  or  to  learn  to  swim, 
the  Lasell  pool  is  also  the  scene  of  the  Red  Cross  water 
safety  classes  and  the  swimming  tests  for  all  girls  trying 
out  for  crew. 

e.  Crew 

In  crew  the  Lasell  Physical  Education  department  keeps 
alive  an  old  Charles  River  tradition  which  dates  well 
back  into  the  last  century.  Beginning  in  April,  students 
who  have  successfully  passed  the  swimming  requirements 
begin  training  in  their  nine-girl  war  canoes  for  the  final 
races  held  at  the  annual  River  Day  outing  scheduled  for 
late  in  the  spring. 
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f.  Modem  Dance  ( 

In  this  offering  by  the  Physical  Education  department  th  j 
student  learns  the  fundamental  techniques  of  the  dance  \ 
dance  composition,  and  the  use  of  music  in  relation  1 1 
dance.  The  course  includes  designing  and  making  cos ) 
tumes  and  the  arrangement  of  dance  programs.  Th  ^ 
Modern  Dance  Club  is  composed  of  students  takin  j 
Modern  Dance  who  are  interested  in  presenting  danc  j 
entertainments  before  the  student  body  or  local  civi 
groups. 

g.  Games  for  Children  ' 

A one-hour  a week  course  open  only  to  Child  Stud  i 
majors.  This  course  aims  to  give  the  student  a workin  i 
knowledge  of  group  games  and  rhythms  suitable  for  th 
four-year-old. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

*201.  Introductory  Psychology  (3 

In  this  course  the  student  learns  of  the  interplay  of  hered 
itary  and  environmental  factors  which  produce  the  indiv 
idual.  The  development  of  motivational  patterns  am 
individual  differences  in  mental,  sensory,  and  moto 
abilities  are  presented  in  the  setting  of  everyday  life.  A) 
the  basic  psychological  principles  are  included,  makinj 
the  course  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  student  who  wil 
transfer  to  a psychology  major  as  well  as  to  the  studen 
whose  academic  interest  lies  in  another  area.  (For  Senior 
only.) 

*202.  Psychology  of  Personality  (3 

This  is  a basic  course  in  developing  understanding  of  th< 
causes  and  symptoms  of  emotional  maladjustment.  Th< 
aim  is  either  the  prevention  or  more  effective  self-man 
agement  of  personality  difficulties.  Emphasis  is  placec 
upon  preparing  the  student  to  anticipate  and  deal  witl 
her  own  problems  and  to  improve  her  understanding  o 
the  behavior  of  others.  Prerequisite:  Psychology  201 

*204.  Child  Psychology  (3 

Emphasizing  the  pre-school  years,  this  course  deals  witl 
the  mental,  emotional,  and  social  life  of  the  child  in  tht 
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setting  of  the  family.  The  exposition  is  genetic,  dealing 
with  parental  attitudes  prior  to  the  child’s  birth,  the  en- 
dowment of  the  newborn,  and  the  impact  of  familial  and 
social  influences  as  he  develops  during  his  first  six  years. 
The  course  has  a two-fold  purpose:  the  preparation  of 
the  student  for  parenthood,  and  the  achievement  of  a 
basic  insight  into  the  child’s  early  years  for  those  who 
plan  to  work  with  children  professionally.  Prerequisite: 
Psychology  201. 

RETAILING 

101.  Salesmanship  and  Merchandise  Information  (2) 

For  freshman  in  the  Retailing  Department  only.  The 
course  discusses  the  principles  of  salesmanship  in  terms 
of  personality  requirements,  merchandise  information, 
and  effective  selling  techniques.  The  procedures  discussed 
are  later  put  into  practice  during  work  assignments. 

102.  Store  Organization  and  Management  (2) 

The  course  covers  the  general  organization,  operation 
and  management  of  retail  institutions.  Problems  of  store 
location,  layout,  and  equipment  are  considered  and  special 
attention  is  given  to  the  present  trend  toward  suburban 
stores  and  shopping  centers.  For  freshmen  in  the  Retail- 
ing course  only. 

105-106.  Color,  Line  and  Design  (6) 

The  understanding  and  appreciation  of  fashion  from  the 
past  to  the  present  is  developed  through  the  study  of 
design,  line,  and  color  in  the  first  semester’s  work.  The 
same  principles  of  color,  line,  and  design  are  adapted  to 
interior  design  through  the  study  of  period  furniture 
during  the  second  semester.  Projects,  lectures,  and  field 
trips  stress  the  value  of  art  in  the  Retailing  field.  Open 
to  Seniors  in  Retailing  only. 

201-202.  Retail  Training  (6) 

The  course  covers  merchandising  techniques,  account- 
ing, credit,  and  the  publicity  functions  of  retailing.  Prob- 
lems of  purchasing,  pricing  and  marking  of  merchandise, 
store  finance,  expense  control,  stock  control,  and  adver- 
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tising  are  considered.  Also  included  are  many  problem  . 
of  Personnel  Management  as  they  influence  currer  i 
employing,  training,  and  testing  of  individuals  seekin  i 
careers  in  Retailing. 

Training  and  service  in  leading  Boston  and  New  Yor 
department  stores  is  a basic  part  of  the  course,  and  a 
students  are  employed  during  the  month  before  Chris 
mas.  Close  contact  with  current  retailing  development  ; 
is  maintained  through  lectures  given  by  store  experts  an 
by  careful  analysis  of  retailing  publications  and  fashio 
magazines.  For  Retailing  Seniors  only.  Prerequisitt 
Retailing  101  and  102. 


Zoology  (8 

A course  to  give  the  student  an  understanding  of  biolog 
ical  principles  as  applied  to  animals  and  to  acquaint  th 
student  with  representative  types  of  all  of  the  phyla  c 
the  animal  kingdom.  Laboratory  work  is  coordinated  wit 
lectures  to  present  the  taxonomy,  anatomy  and  physi 
ology  of  representative  animals.  Emphasis  is  on  develop 
mental  and  evolutionary  implications. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  (6 

A comprehensive  study  is  made  of  the  structures  an- 
functions  of  the  human  body.  Practical  knowledge  fo 
work  with  the  medical  profession  is  gained  from  clas 
work  and  laboratory  procedures  covering  the  importar 
systems  of  the  body  and  their  relations  to  each  other. 

General  Biology  (8 

This  course  emphasizes  the  general  principles  of  biolog 
in  relation  to  other  sciences  of  the  plant  and  animal  king 
dom  and  includes  the  study  of  structure,  function,  classi 
fication  and  adaptation  to  environment. 

Chemistry  for  Medical  Secretaries  (3 

This  one  semester  course  provides  medical  secretarie 

a background  in  inorganic  chemistry,  acquainting  then 

with  nomenclature,  important  theories  and  types  of  con 
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pounds  and  solutions.  A suryey  of  organic  chemistry 
covers  the  three  classes  of  foods,  their  digestion  and 
metabolism,  together  with  the  functions  of  blood  and  drugs. 

111-112.  General  Chemistry  (6) 

A survey  course  in  the  study  of  matter  and  its  transfor- 
mations in  nature  and  in  life  processes,  with  emphasis 
on  the  fundamental  laws  which  explain  this  behavior, 
to  provide  an  adequate  background  for  the  fields  of 
nursing  and  nutrition.  Prerequisite:  High  school  algebra. 

*113-114.  College  Chemistry  (8) 

An  introductory  course  in  theoretical  and  descriptive 
inorganic  and  organic  chemistry  with  emphasis  on 
fundamental  principles  to  develop  a chemical  know- 
ledge of  our  world  by  understanding  the  basic  facts  of 
science.  Laboratory  work  includes  anion  and  cation 
analyses  for  the  identification  of  groups,  subgroups  and 
ions.  Prerequisite:  High  school  algebra. 

*203-204.  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Vertebrates  (8) 

This  course  provides  a detailed  study  of  the  structure  and 
function  of  the  human  body  as  a basis  for  medical  work 
or  for  general  appreciation  and  understanding.  Recent 
discoveries  in  the  molecular  nature  of  physiological 
processes,  in  endocrine  balance,  the  working  of  the  hered- 
itary code,  and  developmental  aspects  of  the  human 
organism  related  to  normal  and  abnormal  functioning,  are 
studied.  Laboratory  work  which  deals  with  physiological 
changes,  anatomy  gross  and  microscopic  and  dissection 
are  coordinated  with  the  lectures.  Prerequisite:  Science 
101-102. 

*205.  Medical  Laboratory  Technology  (3) 

In  this  course  the  pre-clinical  technician  is  taught  the 
routine  procedures  commonly  employed  in  the  medical 
laboratory.  Procedures  covered  include  urine  analysis, 
hematology  (normal  and  pathological),  blood  typing, 
introduction  to  blood  chemistry,  demonstration  of  basal 
metabolisms,  and  electrocardiograms.  A field  trip  to  a 
nearby  hospital’s  clinical  laboratories  is  included. 
Prerequisites:  Science  113-1 14,  and  101-102. 
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*206.  Microbiology  (3) 

A study  is  made,  first  of  the  fundamentals  of  general : 
microbiology,  followed  by  an  introduction  to  immun-  i 
ology,  disease  and  its  control,  and  pathogens.  This  is 
correlated  with  medicine,  industry,  food  and  sanitation. 
The  laboratory  work  includes  basic  training  such  as 
preparing  media,  smears,  staining,  culture  methods 
followed  by  use  of  disinfectants,  antibiotic  sensitivity 
tests,  pathological  smears,  milk  counts,  etc.  Specia 
emphasis  is  placed  on  varied  culture  methods  and  or 
exercises  to  test  the  effectiveness  and  bacterial  contro  ; 
of  everyday  hospital  procedures.  Prerequisite:  Science  i 
lll-112or  113-114. 

207-208.  Laboratory  Techniques  for  the  Medical  Secretary  (6’ 
Clinical  application  and  interpretation  of  results  are 
correlated  with  laboratory  techniques  suitable  for  the 
doctor’s  office.  The  course  includes  urine  analysis 
hematology,  blood  typing,  introduction  to  blood  chem 
istry,  simple  microbiology  techniques,  patient  care 
demonstrations  of  basal  metabolisms  and  electrocar 
diograms.  A field  trip  to  the  clinical  laboratories  in  i 
nearby  hospital  is  included.  Prerequisites:  Science  103 
104  and  111-112. 

*221.  Organic  Chemistry  (4 

This  one-semester  course  in  Organic  Chemistry  deab 
with  the  fundamental  concepts  by  emphasizing  func 
tional  groups.  Practice  in  the  application  of  the  tex 
material  will  be  gained  in  the  laboratory.  The  devel 
opment  proceeds  from  valence  and  structure  througl 
the  study  of  optional  isomers  and  mechanisms  of  or 
ganic  reactions.  Prerequisites:  Science  111-112  oj 
113-114. 

*222.  Quantitative  Analysis  (4 

The  study  of  fundamental  volumetric  and  gravimetrii 
analytical  procedures  which  illustrate  the  basic  theor 
of  quantitative  analysis.  This  course  is  to  acquain 
students  with  the  importance,  problems,  limitations 
and  techniques  of  quantitative  work.  Prerequisite 
Science  113-114. 
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*224.  Biochemistry  (4) 

This  course  deals  with  the  chemical  composition  and 
reactions  of  all  life  processes,  digestion,  metabolism,  and 
excretion,  including  the  function  and  effects  of  vitamins, 
hormones  and  enzymes.  It  also  includes  chemical  trans- 
formations in  plants  for  the  production  of  food  for  man 
as  well  as  pathological  aspects  involving  the  use  of 
antiseptics,  germicides,  anesthetics,  antibiotics,  and 
antihistamines  and  alkaloids.  Prerequisite:  Science 
113-114. 

SECRETARIAL  STUDIES 

101-102.  Elementary  Shorthand  (8) 

This  course  is  based  on  a mastery  of  the  principles  of 
Gregg  shorthand.  Constant  practice  in  theory,  reading, 
dictation,  and  transcription  enables  the  student  to  attain 
a dictation  speed  of  eighty  words  per  minute. 

103-104.  Intermediate  Shorthand  (8) 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  enable  students  to 
review  complete  shorthand  theory  and  to  increase  their 
dictation  speed.  Although  eighty  words  per  minute  is 
the  minimum  requirement  for  course  credit,  the  aim  is 
to  develop  a speed  of  one  hundred  words  per  minute. 
The  course  is  recommended  for  incoming  students  who 
have  had  some  shorthand  background  but  who  are  not 
eligible  to  take  Secretarial  201-202. 

109-110.  General  Typewriting  (4) 

This  course  is  offered  to  students  who  are  interested  in 
typewriting  for  personal  use.  Students  are  given  a 
thorough  training  in  correct  touch-typewriting  techniques 
and  are  expected  to  attain  a speed  of  at  least  thirty  words 
per  minute,  net.  Instruction  is  given  in  letter  styles, 
arrangement  of  manuscripts  and  reports,  tabulation,  and 
rough  drafts. 

111-112.  Elementary  Typewriting  (6) 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a thorough 
training  in  touch-typewriting  so  as  to  attain  a speed  of 
between  thirty-five  and  forty  words  per  minute,  net,  with 
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a maximum  of  five  errors  on  a ten-minute  timed  writin 
Instruction  is  given  in  letter  styles,  rough  draft,  tabul; 
tion,  arrangement  of  manuscript  work,  and  legal  paper 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  attainment  of  accurac 
through  constant  drill. 

113-114.  Intermediate  Typewriting  (• 

This  course  gives  a thorough  review  of  typing  fund 
mentals  for  students  who  have  had  one  year  or  more 
typing  in  high  school,  but  who  are  not  prepared  f 
Secretarial  211-212.  Instruction  and  practice  are  given 
letter  writing,  manuscript  writing,  tabulations,  legal  wor 
and  business  forms  on  both  manual  and  electric  typ 
writers.  Students  are  expected  to  attain  a typing  speed  ‘ 
at  least  forty  to  forty-five  words  per  minute,  net,  during i 
ten-minute  supervised  writing.  Accuracy  is  stressed  at;l 
times.  Prerequisite:  Secretarial  1 1 1-1 12  or  its  equivalei. 


121s.  Business  Arithmetic  () 

Practice  is  first  given  in  the  fundamentals  of  arithmet . 
Upon  successful  completion  of  this  part  of  the  coun, 
work  is  given  in  percentage,  retail  and  cash  discoun, 
profit  and  loss,  business  commissions  and  brokera^, 
interest  and  bank  discount,  domestic  and  foreign  e- 
change,  stocks  and  bonds,  and  property  taxes  al 
insurance. 

136s.  Business  Law  0 

This  course  gives  the  student  a working  knowledge  f 
everyday  law  as  it  applies  to  business  and  personal  nee( . 
The  subjects  included  are  contracts,  insurance,  negotial; 
instruments,  bailments,  and  social  legislation  relati^ 
to  the  law  of  employment. 

201-202.  Advanced  Shorthand  ) 

The  advanced  course  in  Gregg  shorthand  presuppose  i 
complete  mastery  of  shorthand  theory  and  dictatii 
ability  of  eighty  words  per  minute.  Constant  dictatii 
and  transcription  build  speed  to  one  hundred  twei/ 
words  per  minute.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  Engl  i 
grammar,  spelling,  and  vocabulary  as  they  affect  sec - 
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tarial  work.  Prerequisites:  Secretarial  101-102  or  103- 
104,  or  a minimum  of  two  years  of  high  school  shorthand 
and  dictation  speed  of  eighty  words  per  minute  for  five 
minutes. 

204.  Shorthand  Dictation  (1) 

Open  only  to  students  who  have  successfully  completed 
the  requirements  of  Secretarial  201-202.  The  course  is 
designed  to  maintain  and  further  develop  skill  in  dicta- 
tion and  transcription.  A dictation  speed  of  more  than 
one  hundred  twenty  words  per  minute  is  the  goal. 

205-206.  Intermediate  Medical  Shorthand  (8) 

On  a reduced-speed  level,  this  course  covers  the  same 
material  as  outlined  in  Secretarial  207-208.  It  is  designed 
to  enable  students  interested  in  medical  secretarial 
careers  to  accept  positions  where  the  dictation  speed 
requirements  are  not  the  main  point  of  emphasis.  The 
requirement  for  course  credit  is  eighty  words  per  minute. 
Prerequisites:  Secretarial  101-102,  Science  103-104. 

207-208.  Advanced  Medical  Shorthand  (8) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  train  the  student  thor- 
oughly in  advanced  shorthand  principles,  development 
of  shorthand  writing  skill,  and  transcription  of  dictated 
notes.  This  is  combined  with  the  study  of  medical  short- 
hand principles  and  terminology,  dictation  and  trans- 
cription of  case  histories,  medical  reports  covering  varied 
branches  of  medicine,  such  as  X-ray  findings  and  autop- 
sies. Prerequisites:  Secretarial  101-102  or  103-104  and 
Science  103-104.  Open  to  seniors  only. 

211-212.  Advanced  Typewriting  (4) 

Through  continued  practice,  the  course  aims  at  develop- 
ing employable  typewriting  speed  with  a high  degree  of 
accuracy.  Instruction  is  given  in  the  arrangement  of 
business  correspondence,  manuscripts,  statistical  data, 
editing,  and  legal  documents.  The  minimum  requirement 
for  credit  is  fifty  words  per  minute,  net,  with  a maximum 
of  five  errors  on  a ten-minute  timed  writing.  Most  of  the 
year’s  work  is  produced  on  electric  typewriters.  Prere- 
quisite: Secretarial  111-112,  113-114,  or  equivalent. 
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214.  OflBce  Practice  Typewriting  (1 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  give  students  who  hav 
completed  Secretarial  211-212  an  opportunity  to  mair 
tain  and  further  develop  their  typing  skill.  A goal  of  i 
least  sixty  words  per  minute,  net,  with  a maximum  of  fiv 
errors  on  a ten-minute  timed  writing  is  set.  All  wor 
covered  in  Secretarial  211-212  is  reviewed,  and  drill  i' 
stressed  to  improve  speed  and  accuracy.  Emphasis  i 
placed  upon  Ediphone  transcription  and  production  ( 
aU  types  of  business  forms. 

223-224.  Accounting  (( 

A basic  course  designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  th 
principles  and  procedures  used  in  modem  business,  an 
to  develop  the  ability  of  the  student  to  comprehend  tf 
functions  of  the  many  phases  of  business  activity.  T\ 
subjects  treated  are:  principles  of  double  entry  in  varioi 
kinds  of  records,  theories  of  debit  and  credit,  financi 
statement  stmcture  and  content,  labor-saving  device 
used  in  accounting  records,  and  accounting  for  the  ii 
dividual  owner  and  for  professional  men  and  wome 
Prerequisite:  Secretarial  121s. 

226.  Professional  Bookkeeping  ( 

This  is  a course  designed  to  give  the  medical  secretai 
an  understanding  of  the  theory  of  double-entry  boo 
keeping  as  it  applies  to  records  for  professional  peopl 
The  accounting  cycle  is  developed  on  a cash  approac 
for  classes  of  income  derived  from  services  rendere 
Special  emphasis  is  given  to  proper  recording  of  person 
investments  in  real  estate  and  stocks  and  bonds. 

228s.  Bookkeeping  ( 

This  course  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  secretan 
student  to  have  training  in  the  principles  and  practices  ' 
business  methods.  The  principles  of  modem  record  kee 
ing  and  accounting  theoiV  are  presented  and  the  adapi 
tions  of  these  fundamentals  to  various  business  ai 
professional  situations  are  worked  out.  Open  to  all  st 
dents  taking  terminal  curricula,  provided  permission  ; 
secured  from  the  instmetor. 
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231-232.  Secretarial  Training  (4) 

This  course,  designed  as  a complete  office-methods 
survey,  covers  English  fundamentals  and  usage,  per- 
sonality, and  office  etiquette.  Theory  and  practice  are 
given  in  the  various  systems  of  indexing  and  filing.  The 
course  also  includes  secretarial  duties,  such  as  planning 
itineraries,  scheduling  appointments,  telephoning,  inter- 
viewing office  visitors,  writing  different  types  of  business 
letters,  and  preparing  business  papers.  It  takes  up  tele- 
grams and  cables,  banking  practice,  reference  books, 
legal  work,  and  the  technique  of  finding  a position,  and 
includes  an  introduction  to  the  various  office  machines. 
Prerequisite:  Secretarial  111-112. 

233.  Medical  Secretarial  Practice  (3) 

This  course  introduces  the  student  to  the  qualifications 
required  for  medical  secretarial  work.  Medical  termin- 
ology, ethics,  telephone  technique,  case  histories,  filing, 
and  machine  transcription  are  stressed.  Special  emphasis 
is  placed  on  a review  of  English  grammar,  letter  writing, 
patients’  records,  and  all  routine  office  procedures  re- 
quired in  a medical  secretarial  position.  For  Medical 
Secretarial  seniors  only. 

237s.  Business  Workshop  (1) 

This  course  is  required  of  all  second-year  students  en- 
rolled in  the  Secretarial  curriculum.  With  special  per- 
mission of  the  instructor,  seniors  enrolled  in  typewriting 
courses  may  elect  the  course.  The  Workshop  provides 
an  acquaintance  with  transcription  machines,  calculators, 
^ and  duplicating  machines. 

OCIAL  STUDIES 

*101.  History  of  Civilization  to  1500  (3) 

This  is  a survey  of  the  history  of  the  western  world.  It 
is  designed  to  create  interest  in  the  social  and  cultural 
achievements  of  the  great  civilizations  from  those  of  the 
ancient  Near  East  to  that  of  medieval  Europe. 

*102.  History  of  Civilization:  1500  to  1900  (3) 

This  is  a continuation  of  Social  Studies  101,  and  covers 
the  history  of  western  civilization  from  the  Middle  Ages 
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through  the  Nineteenth  Century.  It  points  up  develo] 
ments  which  have  shaped  the  life  of  today.  Prerequisite 
Social  Studies  101  or  special  permission  of  the  instructo 

*111.  Sociology  ( 

The  aim  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  as  broad  ^ 
understanding  as  possible  of  the  body  of  knowledge 
sociology.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  origins  of  soci 
behavior,  the  social  development  of  the  personalit, 
group  interrelationships  as  they  relate  to  social  orga 
ization,  and  the  major  social  institutions. 

*112.  Social  Problems  (I 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  acquaint  the  student  wi  \ 
the  disorganization  that  occurs  when  social  forces  pr- 
duce  major  changes  in  the  established  patterns  of  b- 
havior  and  institutions  of  a society.  Major  current  pro- 
lems  are  chosen  from  contemporary  United  Statj 
society,  and  include  mental  health,  juvenile  delinquenc, 
and  modem  family  disorganization.  Prerequisil: 
Social  Studies  111. 

*201.  American  History:  to  1860  0 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  help  the  student  gain  a deep  r 
appreciation  of  the  United  States  and  its  position  in  t; 
present  world.  The  main  political,  economic,  and  sod 
trends  are  considered  as  they  have  developed  from  t^ 
first  explorations  to  about  1860. 

*202.  American  History:  1860  to  the  present  ) 

This  is  a continuation  of  Social  Studies  20 1 , and  analyi  s 
the  growth  and  problems  of  the  United  States  from  ab(  t 
1860  to  the  present  day. 

*205.  History  of  Early  Russia  0 

This  course  traces  the  Russian  pageant  from  earli<t 
times  through  the  reign  of  Alexander  II.  Political,  soci  i, 
and  economic  developments  are  studied;  however.  Is 
social  problems  will  be  emphasized.  The  object  of  le 
course  is  to  give  the  student  a better  understand:  g 
of  Russia  today.  Social  Studies  101  and  102  are  reco  - 
mended  as  prerequisites. 
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*206.  History  of  Modem  Russia  (3) 

History  of  modem  Russia  will  commence  with  a brief 
survey  of  Nineteenth-century  Russia.  The  broad  back- 
ground for  the  Revolution  will  be  carefully  considered. 
Particular  emphasis  will  be  given  to  Communism  as 
practiced  by  Russia  today.  Social  Studies  101  and  102 
are  recommended  as  prerequisites. 

^207;  208.  Modem  History  (6) 

A political  and  cultural  study  of  Europe  showing  how  it 
became  “modem,”  from  Voltaire  and  Louis  XVI  to  the 
present.  Current  events  are  frequently  related  to  their 
historical  background.  The  first  semester  covers  the 
period  from  the  age  of  Voltaire  to  near  the  end  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century;  the  second  semester,  from  the 
colonial  expansion  of  the  1880’s  to  the  present  day. 


*209.  English  History  (3) 

This  course  studies  English  history  chiefly  from  the 
Seventeenth  Century  to  the  present.  It  follows  the  main 
changes  in  English  society  and  stresses  the  influence  of 
England  upon  the  modern  world.  Social  Studies  101  and 
102  are  recommended  as  prerequisites. 

211s.  Approaches  to  World  Problems  (3) 

This  is  a seminar  that  discusses  the  ways  in  which  the 
various  academic  disciplines  look  at  the  world  and  the 
suggestions  that  these  disciplines  olfer  in  the  interest  of 
promoting  a better  understanding  of  world  problems. 
Specifically,  it  is  concerned  with  such  topics  as:  rich 
nations  and  poor  nations  as  seen  from  historical,  socio- 
logical, educational  and  economic  perspectives;  negroes 
and  whites;  the  artist’s  point  of  view  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  social  scientist;  science,  religion  and  modem 
man.  Students  are  admitted  to  the  course  only  with  the 
approval  of  the  instructor  and  the  academic  adviser. 

*22 fs.  Introduction  to  Philosophy  (3) 

The  purpose  of  the  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to 
the  basic  problems  of  philosophy,  such  as  the  sources  of 
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knowledge,  the  relationship  between  mind  and  bod> 
freedom  as  opposed  to  determinism,  and  the  nature  c 
values.  For  seniors  only. 

*222.  Readings  in  Philosophy  (3 

Selections  from  the  writings  of  classical  philosophers  an 
the  best  known  philosophers  on  the  nature  of  philosoph} 
the  nature  of  man,  the  good  life,  God,  truth,  ethics  an 
aesthetics.  Seniors  only.  Prerequisite:  Social  Studie 
221s. 

*223s.  Great  Religions  (3 

A study  of  the  great  religions  of  the  ancient  and  th 
modem  world,  their  fundamental  differences  and  sim 
larities.  Emphasis  is  upon  an  understanding  of  the  basi 
concepts  of  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Taoism,  Confuciar 
ism,  Judaism,  Christianity,  and  Islam. 

*23 Is.  Principles  of  Economics  (3 

This  course  is  designed  to  familiarize  students  with  th 
economic  world  in  which  they  live.  Content  of  the  cours 
includes  such  topics  as  money  and  banking,  forms  c 
business  organization,  price  determination,  intematiom 
trade,  government  finance,  and  the  principles  of  economi 
theory. 

*232.  Problems  of  Economics  (3 

Problem  areas  such  as  the  causes  of  economic  undei 
development,  economic  growth,  labor  relations,  the  rol 
of  government  in  economics,  and  an  introduction  to  an 
comparison  of  communism,  socialism,  and  capitalisr 
form  the  basis  of  this  course.  Reference  is  constantl 
made  to  current  economic  issues.  Prerequisite:  Socic 
Studies  231s. 

SPANISH 

*101-102.  Elementary  Spanish 

First  year  college  Spanish.  The  course  includes  th 
essentials  of  Spanish  grammar,  but  with  the  emphasis  o 
teaching  the  student  to  understand  the  language  whe 
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spoken  and  to  express  herself  in  simple  Spanish.  Drill  in 
reading  aloud  and  singing  folk  songs  develops  good 
habits  of  pronunciation. 

*103-104.  Intermediate  Spanish  (8) 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  increase  both  general  know- 
ledge of  Spanish  fundamentals  and  skill  in  using  and 
understanding  the  spoken  language.  Grammar  is  thor- 
oughly reviewed  and  a number  of  texts  by  recognized 
Spanish  authors  are  read.  Prerequisites:  two  years  of  high 
school  Spanish  or  one  year  of  college  Spanish. 


105-106.  Intermediate  Spanish  (Commercial)  (8) 

A course  in  Spanish  geared  to  the  needs  of  the  business 
student.  Emphasis  is  on  business  phrases  and  the 
language  of  commerce  rather  than  on  literature.  There  is 
a review  of  grammar  and  drill  in  both  oral  and  written 
Spanish.  Prerequisites:  two  years  of  high  school  Spanish 
or  one  year  of  college  Spanish.  For  Secretarial  majors 
only. 


*201-202.  Advanced  Spanish  (6) 

This  course  gives  the  student  opportunity  to  gain  fluency 
of  expression  in  spoken  Spanish  as  well  as  in  written 
composition.  A number  of  outstanding  literary  works 
are  read,  including  La  Vida  es  Sueno,  Don  Quijote,  etc. 
Written  and  oral  reports  are  required.  Prerequisite:  three 
years  of  high  school  Spanish  or  two  years  of  college 
Spanish. 


*211-212.  A Survey  of  Spanish  Literature  (6) 

The  first  semester  of  this  course  is  devoted  to  a study 
of  representative  works  by  the  principal  literary  figures 
of  the  Golden  Age  of  Spanish  literature,  including  Lope 
de  Vega,  Cervantes,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Calderon,  and 
others.  The  second  semester  covers  some  of  the  major 
figures  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  such  as  Perez  Galdos, 
Echegaray,  Benavente,  and  Zorrilla.  Written  and  oral 
reports  are  required.  Prerequisite:  Spanish  201-202  or 
equivalent. 
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Wass  Science  Building 


SPEECH 


*105-106.  Speech  (4) 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  train  the  student  to 
address  elfectively  both  formal  and  informal  gatherings. 
Classroom  exercises  are  designed  to  help  overcome 
nervous  mannerisms  and  manifestations  of  selfcon- 
sciousness, and  to  teach  the  logical  organization  of  mate- 
rial and  the  art  of  presenting  a talk  clearly  and  interestingly. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  needs  of  those  entering 
the  field  of  business. 
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STUDENT  COUNSELING 

Counseling  at  Lasell  aims  to  further  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
i development  of  the  student.  The  kind  and  amount  of  work  to  be 
i undertaken  is  carefully  adjusted  to  the  individual’s  capacity  in  order 
that  she  may  function  with  maximum  effectiveness.  Upon  arrival 
each  freshman  is  assigned  to  a trained  adviser  whom  she  retains  for 
the  duration  of  her  connection  with  Lasell.  In  addition,  the  student  is 
! encouraged  to  consult  her  individual  instructors,  the  resident  head  in 
charge  of  her  dormitory,  or  the  Dean  of  Women  concerning  any 
; problems  which  may  arise,  either  academic  or  personal.  Parents  are 
, invited  to  give  to  any  of  these  counselors  such  confidential  information 
as  may  aid  in  understanding  and  promoting  the  welfare  of  their 
i daughters. 

ORIENTATION 

A one-credit-hour  Orientation  Course  is  required  of  all  first-year 
I students.  The  program  begins  with  a series  of  tests  given  to  all  fresh- 
men near  the  beginning  of  the  college  year.  The  results  of  these  tests 
are  interpreted  to  each  student  in  individual  conferences  at  a later  date. 
Supplementary  tests  are  available  during  the  year  as  the  need  arises. 

Course  work  in  Orientation  during  the  first  semester  consists  of  one 
or  more  lectures  a week  on  topics  of  vital  interest  to  college  students. 
The  principles  of  College  Government  and  the  wise  use  of  extra- 
curricular activities  at  Lasell  are  explained  early  in  the  year,  and  each 
student  is  also  examined  on  the  contents  of  the  Lasell  Blue  Book, 
a compilation  of  official  regulations  and  general  information  regarding 
campus  life.  Lectures  on  study  habits,  mental  hygiene,  social  adjust- 
ments, religion,  reading  methods,  vocational  opportunities,  preparation 
for  marriage,  and  other  topics  are  given  by  authorities  in  these  fields. 


RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITIES 

Believing  that  the  development  of  a sense  of  reverence  is  funda- 
mental in  the  formation  of  the  well-rounded  life,  the  College  — which 
is  non-sectarian  but  Protestant  in  tradition  — holds  chapel  services 
throughout  the  year  and  formal  vesper  services  the  Sunday  evening 
prior  to  Christmas  vacation  at  which  attendance  is  required.  Distin- 
guished spiritual  leaders  and  laymen  from  the  Boston  area  act  as  guest 
chaplains.  Churches  of  various  denominations  are  in  proximity  to  the 
campus  and  students  are  encouraged  to  attend  services  with  the  con- 
gregation of  their  choice. 
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THE  LIBRARY 


fl 


Located  on  the  ground  floor  of  Bragdon  Hall,  the  College  Library 
has  a bright,  sunny  location  popular  for  study,  reading,  and  browsing. 
The  Library,  which  is  kept  up-to-date  with  constant  addition  of  new 
materials,  is  planned  to  supplement  class  work,  and  provide  resources 
for  additional  study.  There  are  trained  librarians  to  provide  help 
and  guidance. 

In  addition  to  a broad  collection  of  books  and  periodicals,  there  is 
a record  collection,  and  a listening  table  which  accommodates  12 
students  at  one  time.  There  is  also  a microfilm  reader  which  makes 
possible  the  use  of  periodicals  and  books  on  film. 

Although  the  emphasis  of  the  Library  is,  of  necessity,  on  material 
which  will  supplement  the  courses  offered  at  Lasell,  and  provide  for 
additional  study  in  those  fields,  the  value  of  a balanced  recreational 
program  for  the  students  is  not  overlooked.  They  are  encouraged  to 
use  the  Library  and  its  resources  for  pleasure  as  well  as  for  study 
and  research. 


GRADES 

A permanent  record  of  scholarship  is  kept  for  reference,  and  quart- 
erly reports  are  sent  to  parents.  The  grading  system  employed  is  as 
follows:  A,  superior;  B,  good;  C,  average;  D,  passing;  E,  conditional 
failure;  F,  failure;  INC.,  incomplete.  S,  satisfactory,  and  U,  unsatis- 
factory, are  used  for  Orientation  and  Physical  Education  grades  only. 
Although  the  passing  grade  is  D,  a C average  is  required  for  grad- 
uation. Marks  for  the  first  and  third  quarters  are  tentative,  and  aca- 
demic rank  is  based  on  the  grades  for  an  entire  semester.  Rank  in  class, 
class  promotion,  graduation,  and  honors  are  all  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  “grade  quotients.”  The  grade  of  A is  assigned  a value  of  4;  B,  3;  C, 
2;  D,  1,  and  F,  O.  A student’s  average  is  computed  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  semester  hours  of  credit  by  the  appropriate  numerical 
grade  value  and  then  dividing  the  sum  of  these  products  by  the  total 
number  of  semester  hours  of  credit  carried. 

COLLEGE  GOVERNMENT 

Since  students  generally  wish  to  assume  collectively  a share  in  thei 
responsibility  for  their  conduct  in  college,  and  since  educators  arei 
agreed  that  such  responsibility  makes  for  the  development  and 
growth  of  the  individual  student,  the  President  and  faculty  of  Lasell 
have  given  authority  to  the  Lasell  College  Government  Association 
to  exercise  the  various  powers  that  have  been  committed  to  it  for  the 
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maintenance  of  high  standards  in  the  community  life  of  the  campus. 
The  reputation  of  Lasell  is  to  a large  measure  dependent  on  the  con- 
duct of  Lasell  students.  While  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  College, 
therefore,  a student  is  expected  to  observe  the  social  regulations  of 
the  institution,  whether  she  is  actually  on  campus  or  not.  The  College 
Government  Association  holds  itself  responsible  for  the  correction  of 
any  conduct  on  the  part  of  a Lasell  student  which  might  endanger  the 
reputation  of  the  College. 

EXTRA  CURRICULA  LIFE  AND  TRIPS 

Entertainments,  teas,  class  parties,  dances,  and  receptions  make 
their  contribution  to  the  social  life  of  the  College.  Other  events 
include  a Father-Daughter  Weekend,  dramatic  productions,  assem- 
bly programs,  and  visits  by  guest  artists  and  lecturers.  In  addition  to 
the  White  Mountain  Trip,  an  annual  midwinter  event  for  sixty  years, 
a trip  to  Bermuda  is  sponsored  during  spring  vacation. 

PLACEMENT 

An  effective  Placement  Office  is  maintained  for  the  convenience  of 
both  Lasell  students  and  graduates.  Students  may  register  with  the 
Office  during  the  college  year  either  for  part-time  work,  for  full-time 
summer  jobs,  or  for  permanent  positions  to  become  effective  after 
graduation.  In  addition  to  its  regular  business  and  professional  con- 
tacts, the  Placement  Office  sponsors  a series  of  speakers  who  address 
jgroups  of  interested  students  on  the  training  requirements  and  employ- 
ment possibilities  of  various  specialized  areas  of  employment.  The 
Office  also  provides  members  of  the  senior  class  with  numerous 
opportunities  to  be  interviewed  by  representatives  of  some  of  the 
larger  business  and  professional  organizations  in  the  Boston  area. 
The  services  of  the  Office  are  always  available  to  Lasell  graduates, 
and  alumnae  are  encouraged  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Placement 
Director. 

PUBLICATIONS  AND  PUBLICITY 

The  Lasell  News  is  the  bi-weekly  college  newspaper  written  and 
edited  by  students.  Places  on  the  News  staff  are  open  to  all  students 
who  can  meet  the  academic  and  literary  requirements,  or  whose 
backgrounds  or  experience  show  some  special  aptitude  for  newspaper 
work.  The  student  staff  gains  valuable  experience  in  meeting  the 
problems  of  professional  journalism  on  the  campus  level. 
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The  Lamp  is  the  college  yearbook  published  by  the  senior  class..  * 
Although  it  contains  the  traditional  information  and  photographs  of 
the  graduating  class,  emphasis  in  the  Lamp  tends  to  be  more  on.^ 
recording  pictorially  the  history  of  a year  at  Lasell  as  an  annual  souv-i  t 
enir  for  the  entire  student  body.  Editorial  and  business  operations 
of  the  publication  are  in  the  hands  of  students  under  the  supervisior  ' 
of  a faculty  adviser. 

The  Lasell  Leaves  is  a quarterly  magazine  published  by  LaseL 
Alumnae,  Inc.  The  Fund  issue  of  each  year  is  sent  to  all  graduates  ol 
known  address.  The  other  three  issues  are  distributed  to  regular 
contributors  to  the  Alumnae  Fund.  This  prize-winning  periodical, 
which  constitutes  a valuable  and  well-edited  record  of  the  activities 
of  Lasell  students,  faculty  and  graduates,  has  twice  been  recognized 
for  excellence  by  the  American  Alumni  Council. 

The  academic  achievements  and  extracurricular  distinctions  ol 
Lasell  students  are  regularly  and  systematically  reported  to  theii 
hometown  newspapers  by  the  College  Public  Relations  OlRce 

OTHER  ORGANIZATIONS 

In  addition  to  the  Orphean  Club  whose  function  has  already  beer 
described  under  the  course  offerings  in  the  Music  Department,  there 
are  a number  of  other  organizations  on  the  campus  that  play  ar 
active  role  in  furthering  students’  special  interests  and  in  offering 
opportunities  for  effective  group  experience. 

The  Workshop  Players  sponsor  the  two  major  dramatic  production; 
offered  each  year.  Students  are  admitted  to  membership  upon  the 
completion  of  ten  hours  of  work  in  the  club’s  activities,  including 
acting,  painting  scenery,  making  posters,  working  backstage,  oi 
ushering.  New  members  are  received  by  the  group  at  the  monthly 
meetings.  The  Workshop  Players  also  provide  entertainments  foi 
local  civic  and  service  organizations,  as  well  as  offering  a group  o 
student-acted  and  student-directed  one-act  plays  each  spring  as  par 
of  the  club’s  activities. 

The  Athletic  Association  promotes  interest  and  participation  in  < 
broad  program  of  sports  and  other  recreational  activities  in  cooperatior 
with  the  Department  of  Physical  Education,  and  coordinates  th( 
intramural  athletic  program.  The  Lasell  Community  Club  make; 
possible  a variety  of  volunteer  services  which  are  to  the  advantage  o 
both  the  College  and  the  community. 

The  French  Club  is  open  to  all  students  of  French.  Club  meetings 
are  organized  around  a variety  of  programs  intended  to  acquaint  mem 
bers  with  the  special  qualities  of  life  in  France.  Advanced  students  o 
Spanish  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Spanish  Club,  where,  ii 
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addition  to  a study  of  current  affairs  in  Spain  and  the  Latin-American 
countries,  opportunities  are  afforded  members  for  practice  in  conver- 
sational Spanish.  The  Science  Club  keeps  its  members  posted  on 
recent  advances  in  technology  of  interest  to  Lasell  science  students. 

STUDENT  HEALTH  CENTER 

The  Keever  Health  Center  exists  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
students  to  realize  the  importance  of  conserving  and  improving 
their  health. 

The  College  maintains  Keever  House,  a 12-bed  Infirmary  which  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  college  physician,  with  a registered  nurse 
in  attendance  at  all  times.  The  Newton-Wellesley  Hospital,  one  of 
the  finest  in  New  England,  may  be  reached  in  five  minutes  where  a 
consulting  staff  of  surgeons  and  specialists  is  available  to  the  college 
physician  in  cases  of  serious  illness. 

The  applicant’s  file  must  include  the  findings  of  a medical  examina- 
tion as  performed  by  the  family  physician  and  recorded  on  the  forms 
provided  by  the  College.  This  report  must  include  information  con- 
cerning any  current  medications  or  treatments,  or  any  chronic  condi- 
tions such  as  allergies.  The  Health  Center  will  cooperate  with  physi- 
cians and  students  in  continuing  necessary  treatments  and  prescrip- 
tions. 

The  Health  Center  maintains  a health  record  of  each  student 
throughout  her  college  career,  including  the  family  physician’s  physical 
examination  and  complete  records  of  observations  and  treatment  by 
the  college  physician. 

The  student  is  held  responsible  for  reporting  any  illness,  and  may 
not  remain  in  her  room  while  ill  except  by  permission  of  the  nurse  or 
physician  and  then  only  in  case  of  minor  non-contagious  ailments. 

Any  student  wishing  to  receive  medical  or  dental  treatment  or 
consultation  outside  the  Health  Center,  must  first  consult  the  resident 
nurse  and  secure  her  full  approval  before  such  treatment  is  received. 
A subsequent  report  should  be  made  to  the  college  physician. 

ROOMS 

Two  students  usually  occupy  a room,  although  a few  single  rooms 
and  a few  large  rooms  occupied  by  three  students  are  also  available. 
Freshman  rooms  and  roommates  are  assigned  the  first  week  in  Septem- 
ber. New  students  are  asked  to  keep  the  room  and  roommate  assigned 
for  a few  weeks,  even  though  the  arrangement  may  not  be  fully  satis- 
factory. After  a little  time,  when  acquaintances  have  been  made, 
changes,  within  reason,  will  be  authorized. 
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ADMISSION 

No  student  is  admitted  for  less  than  an  entire  college  year  or  sucl 
portion  as  remains  after  her  entrance.  A fee  of  five  dollars  is  charge« 
for  late  registration. 

All  students  not  living  with  their  families  are  required  to  live  ii 
college  dormitories  unless  special  permission  is  secured  from  thj 
Administration. 

WITHDRAWAL 

Whenever  the  faculty  is  convinced  that  a student  is  not  fulfiUin 
the  purpose  of  her  residence,  and  that  her  presence,  on  account  c 
conduct  or  for  any  other  sufficient  reason,  is  detrimental  to  the  College 
the  President  reserves  the  right  to  request  her  withdrawal,  even  thoug 
no  formal  rule  has  been  broken.  Neither  Lasell  Junior  College  nor  an 
of  its  officers  is  liable  for  such  an  exclusion.  In  the  case  of  dismissa 
or  voluntary  withdrawal,  the  parent  or  guardian  agrees  that  no  part  c| 
the  fee  or  tuition  for  the  college  year  shall  be  refunded  or  remitte(l 
and  any  unpaid  balance  on  account  of  such  fees  shall  become  immed  9 
ately  due  and  payable.  ij 

ALLOWANCES  ' 

If  a student  is  to  have  an  allowance,  it  is  suggested  that  it  be  do 
posited  in  a checking  account  in  one  of  the  local  banks.  It  is  felt  thjt| 
in  those  cases  where  the  student  is  to  handle  her  own  funds,  maturitlu 
of  judgment  is  encouraged  by  familiarity  with  normal  banking  method  s 
The  college  Bursar  is  always  available  for  individual  financial  counseo 
whenever  necessary.  j 

Students  are  urged  not  to  bring  valuable  articles  such  as  jewelry  c-y 
expensive  watches.  If  lost,  the  College  cannot  assume  responsibilit  ti 

for  any  item  of  personal  effects.  I 

Each  student  will  be  charged  for  damage  done  by  her  to  colleg  jI 
property. 

AUTOMOBILES 

Resident  students  are  not  allowed  to  have  automobiles.  DaJ 
students  are  to  use  their  automobiles  for  commuting  purposes  onlj^ 
and  are  to  register  them  with  the  College  and  be  assigned  a parkir  \ 
area  for  use  throughout  the  year.  Automobiles  are  not  to  be  used  fej 
traveling  between  classes  or  for  other  movement  around  the  campu  t 
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SCHOLARSHIPS 

Scholarships  and  loan  funds  are  available  for  a limited  number  of 
deserving  students.  The  income  from  the  following  funds  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Scholarship  Aid: 

The  Henry  Morton  Dunham  Fund.... $10,000 

Given  by  the  will  of  Mr.  Henry  M.  Dunham,  organist,  conductor, 
and  composer,  who,  as  instructor  and  later  chairman,  was  associated 
with  the  Department  of  Music  from  1897  to  1928.  Income  to  be  used 


for  students  in  organ. 

The  Russell  B.  Steams  Scholarship  Fund $ 5,000 

The  Jeremiah  Clark  Scholarship  Fund $ 1,000 

The  Bird  Scholarship  Fund $ 4,300 

Given  by  the  will  of  Miss  Charlotte  A.  K.  Bancroft  of  the  Class 
of  1857. 

The  Angeline  C.  Blaisdell  Scholarship  Fund $ 6,800 


Given  by  the  will  of  Miss  Angeline  C.  Blaisdell  of  the  Class  of  1867, 
for  many  years  a teacher  and  member  of  the  administrative  staff 
of  Lasell. 

The  Hannah  Proctor  Bonner  Scholarship  Fund $ 6,100 

Given  in  memory  of  their  daughter,  Hannah  Proctor  Bonner  of  the 
Class  of  1910,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Proctor  of  Millbury, 
Massachusetts. 

The  Grace  Vicary  Pottorf  Scholarship  Fund $ 3,400 

Given  in  memory  of  her  daughter,  Grace  Vicary  Pottorf  of  the  Class 
of  1907,  by  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Vicary  of  Canton,  Ohio. 

The  Lillie  Rose  Potter  Memorial  Fund $ 2,050 

Given  in  memory  of  Lillie  Rose  Potter,  Class  of  1880,  by  alumnae 
and  friends.  Miss  Potter  served  as  Preceptress  and  Dean  at  Lasell 
from  1902  to  1935  and  was  Dean  Emeritus  from  1935  to  1952. 

The  Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe  Scholarship  Fund $ 5,600 

Given  by  alumnae  and  friends  in  memory  of  Priscilla  Alden  Wolfe, 
T9.  Mrs.  Wolfe,  elected  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1948,  was  Chair- 
man at  the  time  of  her  death  in  1961. 
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The  Margaret  Stevenson  McCreery  Scholarship  Fund $ 650 

Given  by  her  classmates  in  memory  of  Margaret  Stevenson 
McCreery,  ’60. 

Lasell  Alumnae  Scholarships 

Financial  assistance  offered  by  Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc.  is  based  upon 
high  scholastic  achievement  and  is  largely  reserved  for  outstanding 
students  who  have  completed  one  year  of  work  at  Lasell. 

There  are  some  opportunities  for  certain  students  to  earn  a part  of 
their  expenses  by  dining-room  employment,  doing  office  work,  or 
assisting  in  the  Library.  The  genuine  need  for  such  aid  is  the  most 
important  consideration  and  a rather  searching  statement  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  family  is  required  before  work  opportunities 
are  granted.  Applications  for  such  aid  should  be  made  to  the  President. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  STUDENT  LOAN  FUND 

Lasell  Junior  College  is  cooperating  with  the  Federal  Government 
in  establishing  a student  loan  fund  under  the  terms  of  the  National 
Defense  Act  of  1958.  Both  incoming  Freshmen  and  Seniors  in  good 
academic  standing  may  apply  for  assistance  under  the  terms  of  the 
Act.  The  terms  of  repayment  may  extend  over  a period  of  eleven 
years  after  a student  finishes  her  education. 

TRUSTEE  SCHOLARSHIPS 

A total  of  $5,000  in  scholarship  aid  is  awarded  annually  to  worthy | 
entering  students  standing  in  need  of  financial  assistance.  The  candi- 
date must  complete  all  details  of  the  regular  application  procedure;  ini 
addition,  she  must  file  a scholarship  blank  which  will  be  supplied  byi 
the  Office  of  Admissions  on  request.  To  be  eligible  for  consideration, 
an  applicant  must  be  enrolled  in  an  approved  high  school  or  preparatory 
school  and  rank  in  the  upper  quartile  of  her  class;  she  must  also  be 
endorsed  as  to  character  and  personality  by  a secondary  school^ 
official.  Awards  in  the  form  of  tuition  reductions  are  in  amounts; 
appropriate  to  the  individual  needs  of  successful  candidates. 
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RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

The  regular  annual  charge  for  each  resident  student  is  $2,400.  This 
includes  board  and  room,  laboratory  fees,  an  activity  fee  and  tuition 
in  all  studies  except  music.  No  part  of  the  charge  is  subject  to  return, 
reduction  or  rebate  on  account  of  a student’s  illness,  voluntary  with- 
drawal, dismissal  or  for  any  reason  whatever.  A registration  fee  of 
$25  must  accompany  the  application.  This  fee  is  to  cover  the  clerical 
work  involved.  It  is  non-returnable  and  is  not  credited  to  the  tuition 
charge.  A schedule  of  the  payments  for  annual  charges  follows: 


1.  On  the  filing  of  the  application $ 25.00 

This  fee  is  non-returnable  and  non-deductible. 

2.  Within  14  days  of  acceptance $200.00 


This  is  a deposit  made  to  reserve  a place  in  the  College.  It  is  not 
returnable  for  any  reason.  $100  of  this  amount  is  credited  against 
charges  for  the  first  semester,  and  the  remaining  $100  against 
similar  charges  for  the  second  semester.  Failure  to  make  such  a 
deposit  within  the  specified  time  may  entail  loss  of  enrollment. 

3.  Before  September  10 $1,110.00 

One  half  of  the  resident  charge,  $1,200,  and  the  $10  health  fee*, 
less  $100  of  the  advance  deposit. 

4.  Before  December  31 $1,110.00 

The  balance  of  the  resident  charge,  $1200,  plus  the  $10  health  fee, 
less  the  remaining  $100  of  the  advance  deposit. 

*A  health  fee  of  $10  per  semester  entitles  the  resident  student  to 
unlimited  use  of  the  infirmary  and  first-aid  rooms  and  consultation 
with  the  college  physician,  when  necessary.  It  also  includes  in- 
firmary care  for  those  illnesses  or  accidents  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  college  physician,  can  be  treated  adequately  by  the  facilities 
and  personnel  available  at  the  College.  Accident  and  Health  In- 
surance, within  specified  limits,  is  furnished  for  every  student. 


NON-RESIDENT  STUDENTS 

The  annual  charge  for  a non-resident  (day)  student  for  the  college 
year  is  $1,050.00,  which  includes  laboratory  fees,  an  activity  fee,  and 
tuition  in  all  studies  except  music.  Arrangements  may  be  made  for  a 
partial  program  at  special  rates.  A registration  fee  of  $25  must  accom- 
pany the  application.  This  fee  is  to  cover  the  clerical  work  involved. 
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It  is  non-returnable  and  is  not  credited  to  the  tuition.  A schedule  of  the 
payments  for  tuition  follows: 


1.  On  the  filing  of  the  application $ 25.00 

This  fee  is  non-returnable  and  non-deductible. 


2.  Within  14  days  of  acceptance $ 80.00 

This  is  a deposit  made  to  reserve  a place  in  the  College.  It  is  not 
returnable  for  any  reason.  Failure  to  make  such  a deposit  within  the 
specified  time  may  entail  loss  of  enrollment. 


3.  Before  September  10 $490.00 

One-half  the  non-resident  charge,  $525,  and  the  $5  health  fee,* 
less  $40  of  the  advance  deposit. 


4.  Before  December  31 $490.00 

The  balance  of  the  non-resident  charge,  $525,  plus  the  $5  health 
fee,  less  the  remaining  $40  of  the  advance  deposit. 

*A  health  fee  of  $5  per  semester  entitles  the  non-resident 
student  to  unlimited  emergency  use  of  the  infirmary  and  first-aid 
rooms  and  consultation  with  the  college  physician  when  necessary. 
Accident  and  Health  Insurance,  within  specified  limits,  is  furnished 
for  every  student. 

SETTLEMENTS 

Monthly  settlements  of  all  statements  are  required.  A late  payment 
charge  of  1 per  cent  per  month  will  be  assessed  against  any  account 
in  which  an  unpaid  balance  has  been  outstanding  for  over  thirty  days. 

Some  parents  may  prefer  to  pay  in  equal  monthly  installments  during 
the  academic  year.  For  those  desiring  the  convenience  of  this  method 
of  payment,  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Bursar’s  Office. 
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TUITION  REFUND  INSURANCE 

Since  all  enrollment  contracts  are  made  for  the  full  college  year 
only  and  fees  are  not  subject  to  remission  or  reduction  under  any 
circumstances,  the  College  suggests  that  parents  may  protect  them- 
selves by  taking  out  Tuition  Refund  Insurance  as  offered  by  A.  W.  G. 
Dewar,  Inc.  Such  insurance  offers  a means  of  recovering  losses  due  to 
illness,  accident,  or  quarantine  on  the  part,  of  the  student.  Material 
describing  the  benefits  and  limitations  of  this  insurance  is  sent  to  every 
parent. 
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EXPENSES 


EXTRA  EXPENSES 

Lessons  in  piano,  organ,. or  voice  (per  year) $125.00 

This  is  for  one  one-half  hour  lesson  per  week,  including  use  of 

practice  room.  Longer  lessons  are  available  by  arrangement. 

Late  Registration  Fee  (after  Registration  hours) $ 5.00 

Diplomas,  each 10.00 

Part-time  students  (per  credit  hour) 35.00 

Charge  for  change  of  program  (after  second  week  of 
classes) 5.00 

Transportation  to  and  from  hospitals  for  nursing  students 

(per  year) $ 75.00 

Uniforms  for  nurses  (approximate  cost  for  three  years) $ 90.00 

Transportation  to  and  from  nursery  schools  for  Child  Study 

Students  (per  year) $ 30.00 

Private  tutoring  is  not  encouraged  but  when  found  necessary  may  be 
obtained  by  special  arrangement.  Students  taking  lessons  in  piano, 
organ,  or  voice  are  charged  for  a half  year,  even  if  the  engaged  lessons 
are  dropped  before  the  expiration  of  this  time. 

Day  students  desiring  to  become  residents  for  less  than  an  entire 
semester  will  be  charged  $45.00  for  room  and  board,  per  week.  A 
student  remaining  through  any  vacation  will  be  charged  $45.00.  (This 
does  not  apply  to  Retailing  students  during  work  periods.)  No  deduc- 
tion is  made  for  absence  from  meals  while  a student  is  in  residence.  No 
deduction  is  made  for  Retail  Training  students  during  their  training 
period. 

Two  certified  copies  of  the  record  of  any  student  will  be  provided 
without  charge.  Further  copies  will  be  made  at  $ 1 .00  each. 

Textbooks,  stationery  and  other  supplies,  including  drawing  papers, 
paint  and  other  art  requirements,  may  be  purchased  at  the  College 
Bookstore  at  current  prices.  Cash  payments  for  required  books  will 
obviate  rendering  of  charges  to  the  parent  after  each  purchase.  No 
books  may  be  returned  for  credit  after  classes  have  been  in  session 
for  three  weeks. 

Students  taking  laboratory  courses  will  be  charged  for  broken 
equipment.  It  is  also  understood  that  the  student  will  be  billed  for 
damage  done  to  college  buildings  or  equipment. 
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LASELL  ALUMNAE,  INC. 


The  Alumnae  Association  of  Lasell  Junior  College  was  formed  in 
1875  and  incorporated  in  1929.  It  is  governed  by  a Board  of  Manage- 
ment; officers  are  elected  annually;  meetings  of  the  Board  are  held 
monthly.  The  object  of  this  corporation  is  to  serve  the  interests  oi 
the  College,  to  aid  deserving  students,  to  promote  a spirit  of  fellowship 
among  its  graduates,  former  students,  faculty  and  the  administration, 
and  to  bind  the  alumnae  to  the  College  for  their  mutual  benefit.  Any 
Lasell  graduate,  former  student,  present  or  former  member  of  the' 
administration  or  faculty,  may  become  a member  of  I.asell  Alumnae, 
Inc.  by  contributing  to  the  Annual  Alumnae  Appeal. 

The  Association,  a member  of  the  American  Alumni  Council,  directs; 
class  reunions  on  the  five-year  plan,  and  sponsors  Annual  Alumnae 
Council  meetings  on  campus.  More  than  8800  alunmae,  from  the  Classy 
of  1887  and  including  the  Class  of  1964,  are  contacted  annually  j 

Twenty  area  clubs  are  organized  throughout  the  United  States  J 
senior  groups  include  Chicago,  founded  in  1891,  the  Greater  New 
York  Club  in  1894.  The  Connecticut  Valley  Club  was  formed  in  1906** 
and  the  Southern  California  group  has  met  bi-annuaUy  since  1909 
Other  clubs  are  located  in  major  population  centers. 

Lasell  Alumnae,  Inc.  maintains,  in  addition  to  its  Building  Fundil 
a Scholarship  program.  Awards  based  on  need  and  academic  merit  arc 
reserved  for  girls  who  have  completed  one  year  of  work  at  the  CoUegesi 

The  Lasell  Leaves  is  the  alumnae  quarterly  publication.  Generai 
offices  of  the  Association  are  located  in  Plummer  Hall. 
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